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HERE'S never been anything like it 

in musical history—the wave of en- 

thusiasm that has swept the country 

for The English Singers. Thunder- 
ous applause. A deluge of praise from 
music lovers and discriminating critics alike. 
Glowing tributes from outstanding figures 
in the musical world—from eminent com- 
posers like Walter Damrosch and George 
Gershwin—from famous singers like Jeritza 
and Edward Johnson of the Metropolitan 
Opera and a host of other notables. 

These men and women can’t be mistaken. 
The English Singers must be supremely well 
worth hearing. 

And they are. Not only for the songs 
they sing but for the superb artistry with 
which they sing them. Their songs are old 
—the very ones that were sung in Shake- 
speare’s day when Merry England was 
“merry” indeed, and the whole country a 
“nest of singing birds.” 


Music Lost for Three Centuries 


Then Puritanism descended like a pall 
over English life to hush the light hearted 
gayety of these songs. The Puritans taught 
that all forms of music were sinful; in their 
religious fury they even smashed the 
organs in the cathedrals and destroyed all 


Wm. H. Wise & Co. 
Sole Distributors, Royeroft Living Tone Records 
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ear The English Singers’ 


..says DEEMS TAYLOR 


the music they could lay their hands on. 
Thus the happy voices of “Merry England” 
were stilled and through long dreary years 
this beautiful Elizabethan music was neg- 
lected and at last forgotten. Only recently 
have these lost songs been recovered after 
300 years to open new worlds of delight for 
every music lover. 

Here are melodies as sparkling, as fresh 
and fragrant as a May morning. And how 
marvelously these great artists sing them! 
Deems Taylor enthusiastically declares, 
“This group of six singers is a revelation 

Hear The English Singers when you 
can, for until you have heard them you have 
not heard part singing.” 


And Olin Downes of the N. Y. Times 
says, “A concert by The English Singers 
is for the listener a unique and unfor- 
gettable experience, a contact with a 
beauty that is rare and haunting.” 


Enjoy The English Singers 
now in your own home 


What a happy inspiration it is to have the 
most beautiful of these enchanting melodies 
recorded on Roycroft Living Tone Records. 
Now every music lover can have these im- 


mortal songs as a permanent possession and 
a lasting joy. 

When he heard the first finished records, 
Cuthbert Kelly—founder and leader of the 
English Singers—enthusiastically exclaimed: 
“Living Tone recording has caught com- 
pletely the very life of The English Singers’ 
music!” George Gershwin, outstanding 
genius among modern American composers, 
declared, “I am playing these records over 
and over, and the more I play them, the 
more they appeal to me.” “They have given 
us a new joy in music,’ asserts Harold 
Bauer, famous pianist. And Fritz Kreisler 
says, “It’s beautiful music, beautifully 
sung!” Carrie Jacobs Bond, who wrote the 
most popular American song, “The End of a 
Perfect Day,” calls it “The most delightful 
music I have ever heard!” 

To know more about The English Singers, 
the romantic story of their music, and of 
their sensational success in America, read 
the fascinating book which we will send 
you free. Simply mail the coupon below 
and this book will be forwarded to you at 
once. At the same time you will be told 
how you may have a private audition of 
these remarkable Roycroft Records in your 
home. Wm. H. Wise & Co. (Distributors of 
Roycroft Living Tone Records), Dept. 22, 
50 West 47th Street, New York City. 
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The English Singers on records! 
A Thrilling Novelty for Your Guests 


“An inspiration! They will give untold delight to thousands of music 
lovers, for they are entertainment of the finest and highest quality.” 


—George M. Cohan 
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in the Production of 


WEARING 


APPAREL 
West of 


St. Louts 


The acknowledged position of Los An- 
geles as one of the fashion centers of the 


chines in the Los Angeles District 

















To manufacturers seeking expansion in 
the Pacific Area, the Bureau of Power and 


solution of this problem. A comprehensive 
survey will be made, without charge, for 


style world is borne out by the fact that elisa eca Light offers invaluable cooperation in the 
there are over 30,000 power sewing ma- \ a ialeiglaninpiatiaan. cs y : 


any specific industry 








HE style world spends many millions 
Te dollars annually for Los Angeles- 
created-and-madewearing apparel. Within 
a few years, Industrial Los Angeles has 
forged ahead of all western cities in this 
basic industry. 


In the successful manufacture of clothing 
the essential factors of high output, low 
production costs and profitable distribu- 
tion are here available. As the wearing 
apparel industry of a city grows, so does 
its general industry prosper. 


The western industrial leadership of Los 


Angeles is firmly based on: freedom from 
labor troubles ...intelligent skilled oper- 
atives...efficient working climate...center 
of Pacific Coast population...low building 
costs...excellent transportation by truck, 
rail, and water...abundant, cheap water 
and power. 


Industrial Los Angeles is completely elec- 
trified. Cheap and adequate Municipal 
power has made low unit costs a large el- 
ement in local manufacturing, and has 


given Los Angeles the industrial leader- 
ship of the West. 


BUREAU OF POWER AND LIGHT 


CITY OF LOS ANGELES 


o—<§ 


INDUSTRIAL 


LOS ANGELES 
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How Does Your Employer 
Size You Up? , 


ya 


earning power? 





promotion. 


Se} MANY employes wonder why they 

stick at the same old salaries year 
after year! 

‘Just an old tight-wad,’’ that’s the way 
they speak of the boss—when he isn’t listen- 
ing—and in their dreams they see them- 
selves stepping into his office and laying a 
curtly worded resignation on his | desk. 
‘I’m leaving to go with So-and-So,”’ reads 
the ultimatum, ‘‘and they’re paying me 
twice as much. Zzere’s a place where my 
services are appreciated.”” 

’ How dumbfounded such employes would 
be if someone in authority should ask them 
the three questions at the top of this page 
—and what a revelation if they could see 
themselves as their evfloyer sees them! 

Little they dream how eagerly he watches 
the man who is able to cut costs and in- 
crease profits—who possesses the capacity 
for growth—who in spare time is striving 
to increase his earning power! 

Does the average employer favor such 
a man—promote him rapidly? 

You bet he does—and by way of proof we 
are going to tell you about two men who 
pué their employers to the test! 


How G. Roy Eshelman Said 
Good-bye to $16 a Week 


G. Roy Eshelman, of Decatur, Illinois, 
was earning only $16 a week when ambition 
prompted him to enroll for Higher Ac- 
countancy training with LaSalle. 

“Through my training,’’ writes Mr. 
Eshelman, ‘‘I became interested in the 
Auditing Department of my company, and 
often remained after hours watching the 
auditor at his work. 

‘Observing my interest, he soon placed 
me in his department at a 50% increase in 
pay, and as I progressed with my LaSalle 
work, I was shortly rewarded with an ad- 
ditional 40% increase. 

‘My studies rapidly equipped me to 
strike out for myself, and at present I 
have an extensive practice as a Public 
Accountant. It is sufficient to say that my 
present income is many times greater than 
when I enrolled.”’ 


How much are you actually earning 7 
for your company? 


How muchare you capable of earning? 
What are you doing to increase your 


Answer those questions—as your em- 
ployer answers them—and you will 
know exactly how he grades you for 





A “Raise” of 137 Per Cent 
in Fifteen Months! 


For four years Philip S. Blessing, of the 
Lancaster Brick Company, Lancaster, Pa., 
worked hard as a clerk and got nowhere. 


- During that time plenty of opportunities 
came his way—and passed him by. He be- 
gan to realize what every successful man 
knows—that opportunities without trained 
ability mean nothing. He decided to get 
ready. 

Within 15 months after he started train- 
ing with LaSalle, Mr. Blessing was made 
Assistant Treasurer of his company, and 
his salary was increased 137 per cent. It 
has now been increased 250 per cent. 

His employer, Clarence B. Horning, 
General Manager, adds the vital point: 
“We believe he has many successful years 
ahead of him.’’ His business progress has 
only begun. 


Send for Free Book 
**Ten Years’ Promotion in One’”’ 

How does your employer size you up? 

Does he perceive by your interest in 
some special field that you are capable of 
discharging greater and greater responsi- 
bilities? Read again how Eshelman said 
good-bye forever to $16 a week! 

Can he say of you—by reason of your 
spare- -time etforts to increase your earning 
power—‘‘We believe he has many suc- 
cessful years ahead of him?” Read again 
how Philip Blessing won the position of 
Assistant Treasurer at a 250% increase in 
salary! 

The business world is crowded with un- 
thinking fellows who are forever looking 
to hard work and faithful service to put 
them ahead—forgetting that these are only 
the deginning of what the boss wants. 

‘Merely a loyal worker’’—is that the 
way your employer sizes you up? Or does 
he rate you as a first-class business man— 
a future leader? 


Prove that you have the will and the 
stamina to win success—by what you do 
with this coupon NOW! 


LaSalle Extension University 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING INSTITUTION 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 2332R CHICAGO a 
I would welcom: an outline of the LaSalle training plan, together with 


a copy of “Ten Years’ Promotion in One,’ 


Busi M t: Managerial, 
Sales and Executive positions. 


Higher Accountancy 

Expert Bookkeeping 

C. P. A. Coaching 

Modern Salesmanship 

Traffic Management 

Railway Station Management 
Modern B Corr d B 








Stenography: Training in the new 
machine shorthand— Stenotypy. 








* all without obligation. 
Law: LL.B. Degree 
Industrial Management 
Modern Foremanship 
Personnel Management 
Banking and Finance 
Stenotypy 


Credit and Collection 
rrespondence 


English Effective Speaking 
Commercial Law c 
Telegraphy—Railway and Commavetal 


cial Sp ish 
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O'Connor, H. 








Are You Afraid 
to Face the Truth 
About Yourself? 


HERE are occasions in 
the life of every man 
when he realizes how miser- 
has fallen below 
what others have expected 


| of him and what he had 


dreamed for himself. The 
“big” man faces the 
truth, and does some- 
thing about it. The 
‘little’ man finds an 
excuse for his failure and 
does nothing. What are 
your answers when you 
ask yourself questions 
like these? 


Is it lack of will, 
memory, mental la- 
ziness, mind-wander- 
ing, or what? 

Am I “‘licked’”’ by life, 
am I a ‘‘quitter’’? 


Am I not drifting along 
aimlessly? 
hat, after all, is my 

purpose in life? 

Am _ I trusting too 
much to chance to 
bring me success? 

What is my greatest 
weak point? 


What can I do, now, to 
“find myself’? 


How 650,000 People Have 
‘‘Found’”’ Themselves 
Through Pelmanism 


Pelmanism is a scientific system of mind- 
training; it takes the well-established princi- 
ples of psychology, simplifies them so that they 
can be understood by everybody, and arranges 
them into a really remarkable system, which 
is designed to re-arouse and to train certain 
mental faculties, which in most of us lie abso- 
lutely dormant and atrophied. 


WHAT IT HAS DONE 


Pelmanism originated in Great Britain. Members of 
the royal family, leading statesmen, distinzuished mili- 
tary and naval "officers, world-famous authors, artists, 
actors, editors and publicists, leaders in industry and 
finance, people of the highest distinction in the Empire 
became just as enthusiastic Pelmanists as clerks and 

“tommies” and day-laborers. 

When the movement spread in America the same story 
was repeated—captains of industry and finance, men of 
affairs, jurists, writers, leading busine ess men, profe ssional 
people of all ty: pes—ado ted Pelmanism as enthusiastic- 
ally as wage-earners areola: students. And now over 
650,000 people in every part of the world, men and women 
usually of the highest type of inte lligence, have adopted 
and use Pelmanism to help them “find themselves.” 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


When people like General Sir Lary Baden-Powell, 
Judge Ben B, Lindsey, Frank Walsh, Major Ge ner: al 
Sir Frederick Maurice, Admiral Lord Beresford, r. 
R. H. Prince Charles of Sweden, ae: 
K. Jerome, George Lunn, Sir Harry Lauder and thou- 
sands of others equally famous find that there is “‘some- 
thing in Pelmanism,”’ can you afford to ignore its pos- 
sibilities for you? 

We will be glad to send you, without charge, a book 
called “Scientific Mind- Training.” This tells th> com- 
plete story of Pelmanism, what it is and what it does; it 
is filled with stories—some of them almost unbelievable 
—of people whose lives have been completely made over 
by Pelmanism. To send for this book involves you in no 
obligation. Address The Pelman Institute of America, 
Suite 22, 71 West 45th St., New York. 


The Pelman Institute of America, 
71 West 45th St., Suite 22, New York. 


I want you to show me what Pelmanism has actually 
done for over 650,000 poeple. Please send me your free 
book, “Scientific Mind-Training.” This places me under 
no obligation whatever. 
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| One FALSE STATEMENT 


of fact due to insufficient or 
obsolete sources of information 


—lose an important case 
MAY. —weaken a recommendation 

—ruin a lecture——speech—lesson 

—or wreck a personal reputation 





NFORMATION that has been superseded by new facts which 
in many cases contradict the previous record, is dangerous to 
use in writing or in speech. The world moves so fast that bound 
encyclopaedias are out of date as soon as they are issued. Only 
one encyclopaedia, with its patent loose-leaf device and regular service of replacement pages 
can meet the need for authoritative, up-to-date information. That one is 


CONSTANTLY 
RENEWED 


Nelson’s Loose-Leaf Enclyclopaedia 


by more than 1200 scientists, educators, experts, writers, many 
of whom are actual eye-witnesses of the subjects they cover 


WHEN a speech, lecture, lesson, or 
sermon is to be prepared—a story, 
article, report or recommendation 
to be written, avoid the uncertain 
insecurity of the incomplete infor- 


mation which is all, by its very 
nature, that the bound book can 
supply. Go to Nelson’s where not 
only the o/d, but the very newest 
facts as well are always available. 


You Can Depend Upon It Absolutely 


FREE Educational Reading Courses 


A Reader’s Guide to Nelson’s Loose-Leaf 
Encyclopaedia, including _ thirty-three 
courses on as many subjects—from Aero- 
nautics to Zoology—is furnished without 
cost to all subscribers. These courses are 
declared by educational authorities to be 
equal to a college course in each of these 


Three great editorial staffs are con- 
stantly at work under the direction 
of such authorities as the Editor-in- 
Chief, John H. Finley, LL.D., For- 
mer Commissioner of Education, 
and President of the University of 


the State of New York; and Asso- 
ciate Editors Sir Robert Falconer, 
D. Litt., LL. D., President of the 
University of Toronto, Canada; 
and Sir Henry John Newbolt, LL. 
D.,D. Litt., Edinburgh, Scotland. 


departments. 


Free Research Library Service Bureau 


For scientific reports and special information 
and correspondence. Every purchaser of 
Nelson’s is entitled to free membership in 
this Bureau. If at any time you are in doubt 


«Perpetual Toome Leaf | + 


New Pages Every Six Months 


Every six months new pages (250 or more) are sent to 
every subscriber to take the place of out-of-date ones 
which may be replaced quickly and easily through the 
simplicity of NELSON’S patented loose-leaf device. 


The New Complete Index Volume 


presenting approximately 200,000 _ references 
makes immediately available every item rela- 
ting to any subject, no matter how remote. 








on any subject, old or new, write to this 
Bureau with the positive assurance that 
you will promptly receive the latest ob- 
tainable and most dependable information. 





THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
for A LIFETIME 


Use this Coupon for full FREE information 





THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
(Originators of the Loose-Leaf Reference System) 


PUBLISHERS FOR 130 YEARS 


Please mail me FREE your portfolio of sample pages and full 
information how, by the budget easy payment plan I can own 
Nelson’s Perpetual Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia, with Free Mem- 
bership in Nelson’s Research Library Service Bureau for Special 


Information, and Nelson’s Reader’s Guide Free. W.WORK 2/29 


(Ado. ath 1920, by Thomas Nelson and Sons) 
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"He don't” 
“It's me!’ 
“You-was ?” 


“Cant hardly” 


What AreYOUR 
Mistakes in English? 


They may offend others as 
much as these offend you 


F some one you met for the first time made 
the mistakes in English shown above, what 
would you think of him? Would he inspire 
your respect ? Would you be inclined to make a 
friend of him? Would you care to introduce him 
to others as a close friend of yours ? 
These errors are easy for Per- 


you to see. 


haps, however, you make other mistakes which 
offend other people as much as these would 
offend you. How do you know that you do not 
mispronounce certain words; are you always 
sure that the things you say and write are 
grammatically correct? To you they may seem 
correct, but others may know they are wrong. 


Unfortunately, people will not correct you when 
you make mistakes; all they do is to make a men- 
tal reserv ation about you. “He is ignorant and un- 
cultured,”’ they think. So you really have no way 
of telling when your English offends others. 


FREE Book on English 


Sherwin Cody, perhaps the best known teacher 
of practical English, has perfected and patented a 
remarkable device which will quickly find and 
correct mistakes you unconsciously make. Correct 
English soon becomes a HABIT. 

If you are efficient in 
you greater confidence; i 
surely want to know it, 
your mistakes, 


Mr. Cody's remarkable new invention, the 
100% Self-Correcting Method, has already im- 
proved the English of more than 50,000 people. 
No useless rules, no tedious copying, no hard study. 
Only 15 minutes a day required. You learn by 
creating the HABIT of using correct English. 
Nothing like Mr. Cody's method has ever been 
used before! 

A new book, 
terly English,” 


English, it will give 
if you are deficient, you 
so that you can correct 


“How to Speak and Write Mas- 
is ready. It explains Mr. Cody's 
surprisingly easy method. Get a copy free and 
learn how to stop making embarrassing errors. 
You do not want others to judge you unfairly. 
Merely mail the coupon or a postal card. SHERWIN 
Copy Scuoot or ENG isn, 42 Searle Building, 
Rochester, N. Y. ‘ 
em ce 
SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
12 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me your free book, ‘How to Speak 
and Write Masterly English.” 


Name 


Address 
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The Dolphin 5) Spouts 


General 


Two of the dolphins and one of the dol- 
phin’s wives went to Hoboken the other 
evening to visit Chris Morley’s theatre. 
“The Old Rialto” is worth visiting again 
and again. If you are in the hinterlands 
distant from the Jersey shore you can read 
Mr. Morley’s “Seacoast of Bohemia” and 
treasure its illustrations, which we are 
publishing in February. Our books in this 
month of presidential birthdays seem to 
number among them a group of those shy 
special volumes that delight the hearts of 
an editorial department, even though they 
do not fill its purse. Yet these items are 
ones that are the most gracious for the 
sort of folk who, we hope, are to read 
these pages. Take, for example, Victoria 
Sackville-West’s description of a Persian 
travel interlude, “Twelve Days.’ Famous 
recently as the inspiration of “Orlando,” 


| her house and lineage described in Mrs. 
| Wolff’s fantastic pages, Miss West’s lat- 





est volume should have a special appeal. 
Beside it the exquisitely printed and bound 
pages of D. G. Hogarth’s “The Life of 
Charles Doughty” should rest. The 
author of “Arabia Deserta’’ is fittingly re- 
membered by another famous Arabian 
traveler. If only for the association “T. 
E. Lawrence” has with this volume, ad- 
mirers of “Revolt in the Desert” should 
seek it. 

Humbert Wolfe, said to be England’s 
most popular poet since Tennyson, is also 
said to be about to visit America. His vol- 
ume of delicate lyrics, ‘“This Blind Rose” 
will greet him. Mr. Wolfe is politician as 
well as poet, a combination in which he is 
imitating John Milton. Arthur Davison 
Ficke, whose “Sonnets of a Portrait 
Painter” will be recalled by all lovers of 
American verse, has returned to the East 
from New Mexico, and retired to a farm 
in the country. In his new book “Mountain 
Against Mountain” is included his long 
narrative poem, “Christ in China,” sen- 


sational in theme and reverent in treat- | 


ment. 


Basil King’s death this year brought 
dramatically before us the struggle of a 
life in which physical ailments fought 
with character for the carrying out of 
accomplishments. Mr. King gave the 


| world some of his wisdom concerning life 


| in ‘The Conquest of Fear.” 








In his new 
book, “The Seven Torches of Character,” 
he intensifies and applies to various prob- 
lems of life his positive and immensely 
helpful philosophy. Sisley Huddleston, one 
of the best known of Paris newspaper cor- 
respondents, has already published sev- 
eral volumes on Paris and France which 
have pleased. In “Normandy” (A lovely 
book to look at, by the way, as well as to 
read) he has the picturesque background 
of that quaint and golden province, and 
makes the most of his material. George 
Sylvester Viereck, ten years after the 


World War, has collected statements | 


from various great war generals as to 
the American and his behavior in that 
war in “As They Saw Us.’ A volume that 
cannot but appeal to anyone who played 
any part in the struggle, or who has any 
interest in its his- (Continued on Page 10) 
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““Polynice was smarter than anybody” 





THE Macic ISLAND 
By William B. Seabrook 


A book of magnificent exotic color— 
authentic in every detail. Haiti—the 
spontaneous manifestations of its dark- 
ly primitive religion side by side with 
its sophisticated French negro civiliza- 
tion. Illustrated by Alexander King, 


$3.50. 
{ Liferary Guild Book 


ELIZABETH AND ESSEX 
by Lytton Strachey 


Perhaps the most important biography 
of the decade, but surely, a masterly 
piece of literature. $3.75. Illustrated. 


. and then you will want to read . . . 


MARY QUEENOF SCOTS 
by Margarete Kurlbaum-Siebert, $5.00 


WAR AS AN INSTRUMENT 
OF NATIONAL POLICY 


AND ITS RENUNCIATION 
IN THE PACT OF PARIS 
by James T. Shotwell 


In addition to a thorough analysis of 
the Kellogg Treaty, Mr. Shotwell de- 
fines the strategy by which the civilized 
nations must bring peace to the world. 
This volume will be to the world peace 
movement what Keynes’ 
Consequences of the Peace’’ 
Versailles treaty. 
teance. $3.50. 


**Economic 
was to the 
Of immediate signif- 


MIDDLETOWN: 
TEMPORARY 


A STUDY IN COD- 
AMERICAN CULTURE 


by Robert S. and Helen Merrell Lynd 
An authentic picture of the round of 


daily existence in a small American 
city. $5.00. 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


made by the 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
in 10 Years 


Gee present hour sees a great change 
taking place in business. Small busi- 
nesses are being gathered together into 
great institutions. The position of Vice- 
President in charge of Production, or Sales 
or Finance, in one of these great institu- 
tions is a larger responsibility than the 
presidency of a small business used to be. 
There has come an increasing demand for 


an expansion of the Institute’s pro- 


gram to meet these changed conditions. 

Beginning immediately, therefore, we 
shall offer to business executives a four- 
fold service, incorporating the results of 
two years of work with leaders of business 
management and business education. 
From this four-fold service, executives 
may now choose any one of the following 
courses, depending on their own partic- 
ular business requirements. 


1. The Complete Course and Service for General Executives. 
2. A Special Course and Service in Marketing Management. 
3. A Special Course and Service in Production Management. 


4. A Special Course and Service in Finance Management. 


HIS enlarged program is too important 

and far-reaching to be set forth in an 
advertisement. Its value to executives is 
admirablysummed up in the words of Percy 
H. Johnston, President of the Chemical 
National Bank of New York, who con- 
sidersit “‘themost significant step taken in 
business education in the past ten years.” 


We have prepared a special booklet de- 
scribing the entire program, with partic- 
ular reference to the new features. We 
should like to circulate this widely and to 
the following groups of men: 

—The heads of businesses who recognize 


that the training of competent associates 
is their major problem. 

—Executives interested especially in 
Marketing, Production and Finance, who 
want to concentrate their efforts along one 
of these branches of business. 

— Younger men who desire definite train- 
ing in the management of the particular 
departments of business in which they 
are now engaged. 

For convenience, a coupon is provided 
below. We invite you to inform yourself on 
this great forward step in business edu- 
cation by mailing it at once. 


To the ALEXANDER Hamiton Institute, 789 Astor Place, New York City 


Please send me the facts about the Institute’s new four-fold service. 


Business Address 


In Canada, address the Alexander Hamilton I 
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Broaden Any Mind 


Fascinatingly told in 
Narrative Form 


*“*The ONE book to read and know.’’— 
Philadelphia Public Ledger 



































‘More dramatic than drama, 
more interesting than fiction.’’— 
Birmingham News 




















“‘A university in itsclf.’’ 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 

















“Like viewing the uni- 
verse from a hilltop.’’— 
Toledo Times 



















































































Brings 
You Up-to-date 


Animal 











NOW you can have at your command what man has learned in echenien 
great romantic outlines, six comprehensive sections that will bring pe 
you—compressed into one 700-page volume—the thrilling story of oe 
the world’s HISTORY down to date—the stirring march and 
trends of RELIGION—the thought and wisdom of man’s PHI- 
LOSOPHY—the intriguing beauty of the ARTS—theall-embracing 
survey of every branch of SCIENCE—and a complete panorama 
of the world’s LITERATURE from the first neolithic scribblings Music, 








A Liberal Education 


In Narrative Form 


THE OUTLINE OF MAN’S KNOWLEDGE; by Clement tions. 














- : modern 
cinating story of what man has learned and accomplished from 


the world’s birth in a flare of meteoric splendor up to the arrival 
of radio, aviation and television. Here is the whole story 
it—Science, Art, Literature, History, Philosophy and Religion— 
















LEWIS COPELAND COMPANY. 


See What This Great 


This announcement has brought new vision and inspiration to 
ambitious thousands who hungered for wider, deeper culture. 


A Background that Will 





















Examine Book Contains in Its 
It FREE rod x Sengeciensive 
HISTORY 


It gives you a complete, con- 
tinuous, 
of the world from its formation 
to our own day and age. 


easily readable history 


SCIENCE 


Magic and wonders of science. 


life, the earth, and all 


mankind. Science of sex, per- 
sonality. human nature. 


On Every Subject LITERATURE 


Fascinating story of world lit- 


in all ages. A brilliant 


the six greatest branches of human knowledge. and culture. Six presentation co-ordinating your 


nowledge up to modern 
of all nations. 


ART 


Entire story of the Arts; Paint- 
ing, Sculpture, Architecture, 


Dancing. Brings you a 


to the work of modern authors of all nations. new appreciation of all arts. 


RELIGION 


Man’s first spiritual aspira- 


Mysteries of religious 


Wood, is the ONE book, the only book, that gives you the fas- beginnings up to the story of all 


sects and their beliefs. 


all of PHILOSOPHY 


The story of Philosophy and 


in one large beautiful volume that You can actually Borrow for a Philosophers. The wisdom of 
week at our expense. the ages. 
The Essence of ALL Knowledge ALL in THE OUT- 
Complete in Only One Volume ee ST avan. 
Chip and mail the convenient coupon and it will bring you, prepaid, a copy of Send this coupon 
THE OUTLINE OF MAN’S KNOWLEDGE, by Clement Wood. Examine and examine it 
it. See for yourself how fascinating is the story of knowledge. Read it freely i FREE. 
for a week. See how much you have 
missed in the realms of things you a ‘ 
OUGHT TO KNOW. If you are not Tear Off Along This Line and Mail Today a 
completely satisfied send the book (PSS S Se SSeS Seer wees Se Sees 1 
back within seven days Otherwise, j D 61 
keep it as Your very own and remit ept. J 
the astoundingly low priceofonly $1.50 1 119 West 57th St., New York City. I 
and two dollars a month fortwomonths | Kindly send me THE OUTLINE OF MAN’S KNOWLEDGE, by 
thereafter. But don’t decide now. i — by oe 9 700 pages, illustrated, handsomely bound; within 7 
days, I will either return the book or remit $1.50 as first payment, 
Send No Money—Borrow i and then $2.00 per month for two months, a tots al of $5.50. (Ten J 
It at Our Expense ; per cent discount for cash with order. Same return privilege.) i 
See this all-absorbing work first. You ' 

N ameé e A 
can do that at our expense. Send no ee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee ee) 
money. Just slip and mail the coupon. i 4 
Do it before the present edition is ex- Address... I 
hausted. Fill in the coupon and mail ft Cit Ss q 
it atonce. LEWIS COPELAND) go “MY: ++++-+s+- sages —_ i 
COM PANY, De fs 61, 119 W. 57th lt eabiliie he limits ye testi U. S. #send ‘oii with ete. 
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tory. Sir Oliver Lodge, who is equally 
‘known to the public, at ary rate, 
for his great contributions to science 
and for his interest in spiritualism, 
states frankly and in lucid prose his per- 
sonal creed in “Why I Believe in Immor- 
tality.” A scientific book, written in pop- 
ular style, is “The Beginnings of Man,” 
as traced and dramatized by Professor EF. 
O. James; and as a companion to that, 
Eleanor Carroll Chilton’s and Herbert 
Agar’s amazing and beautiful statement 
of the history and the philosophy that lies 
back of the development of English poetry, 
“The Garment of Praise: The Necessity 
for Poetry.” 

We remember many a joyful visit to 
“The Children’s Book Shop” in Boston, 
where the famous dolls’ house may be 
seen and the even more famous Bertha EF. 
Mahoney. Miss Mahoney has collabor- 
ated with Elinor Whitney in an elaborate 
wandering among books for the young. 
While “Realms of Gold in Children’s 
Books” is designed for the child, it will aid 
and charm eager parents. 

Three biographers bow from the stage 
of our February list, and their choice of 
subject as well as their treatment could 
not be more varied. Sir Oliver Brett in 
“Wellington—A Character Study,” dis- 
plays the great soldier-statesman in vig- 
orous and dramatic prose. Amabel Wil- 
liams-Ellis, daughter of the late St. Loe 
Strachey, follows the modern psychologi- 
cal method and creates in ‘““The Exquisite 
‘Tragedy: An Intimate Life of John Rus- 
kin,” the first human story of one of the 
character enigmas of English literature. 
Mr. Neil McCullough Clark’s “An Inside 
Story of Success: Life of William Burn- 
ette” is the American motif, the rise to 
power, the use of wealth for good. Then, 
seasoning the general list with humor and 
irony are “Irvin Cobb at His Best,” a gen- 
ial pot-pourri, and Miss Laura Riding’s 
bitter and stimulating essays, “Anarchism 
is Not Enough.” 

Fiction 

Floyd Dell’s success with his play, “Lit- 
tle Accident,” has brought him into the 
public eye again. We have seldom seen 
anyone take success so joyously. He has 
made over his little house, bought a piece 
of property beside it where his two chil- 
dren can play, and is busily writing away 
again. “Souvenir,” his new novel, he has 
designed as a surprise for the public. 
Therefore we can say little of it, except 
that we expect it to be the most talked of 
book he has written since “Moon-Calf.” 
Alec Waugh’s “Portrait of a Celibate” 
(called in England “Nor Many Waters’) 
has been hailed as this brilliant young au- 
thor’s best book. It is the delicate and 
searching story of a modern Paphnutias 
and his Thais. Miss Ruby M. Ayres adds 
romance to the mixture with “Life Steps 
In.” 

Two first novels appear on the list of 
books which we are to publish on Febru- 
ary Eighth. “Free Grass” is a Western 
story by Ernest Haycox, a sturdy yarn, 
with a wealth of accurate and interesting 
background. The manner, in a thoroughly 
modern fashion, will remind you of the 
books of the late (Continued on Page 12) 
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More and more the “best minds’”’ 


tween important meetings. 


Conference. 


great mystery plot and its unfolding. 


Membership Is FREE! 


But hundreds upon hundreds of Detective stories are published yearly. 
many good, but the majority lack lustre. 


Story Club. 


iness of structure, and literary quality. 


The New Book Club which sends YOU 


Baffling Murder Mysteries 


in statesmanship, business, the professions 
—the brain workers in all walks of life—find complete relief from the day’s 
high-pressure in the exciting plots of our best detective stories. 
reporters noted that Mr. Hoover carried a mystery story under his arm be- 
Secretary Kellogg demanded “good detective 

stories” after the exhaustion of his triumphant efforts at the Paris Peace 
There is tonic for work-worn nerves in the hypnotic spell of a 


Send for FREE information about The Detective 
It has five experts who read the best of the mysteries in advance, and sends 
you each month the one which towers above all others in power to grip and thrill, in worth- 


And ACTUALLY it costs you nothing to join 





The “PICK” of the BEST Books 
of ALL Leading Publishers 
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Promer Briand 


Many famous men including those above are 
reported, from time to time, in the public press, 

to be regular readers of detective and mystery 
stories. We take the liberty of reprinting their 
names here as a tribute to the high place which 
the mystery story occupies in the recreations of 
exalted minds. 


Keen eyed 





These FIVE Famous Experts, Writers, 
Critics, Select the Best Mystery of the Month 


A few are excellent, 


© Bachrach F. F. 
Edmund Pearson Carolyn Wells Van de Water 
Sudden violent murder when shrouded in 
mystery excels all tragedies in its power 
to excite the human imagination—to grip 
and challenge every faculty of the mind. 

In the wake of the maddeningly elusive 


The Board of Selection and Review which will choose 
the month’s best story 
arolyn Wells, popular novelist and author of 
many best-selling mysteries. 
Edmund Pearson, noted student of and expert on 
actual murder cases. 


Do not confuse this club with any other offering 
detective stories. he DETECTIVE STORY 
CLUB is the only club which offers its members 
detective and mystery stories selected in advance 


key to the riddle we must meet in the 
shadows of night all the terrors of lurking 
violence, vague forebodings, startling foot- 


Francis L. Wellman, renowned prosecutor and fa- 
mous expert on cross examination. 
Frederic F. Vande Water, “F.}.V.” 


, distinguished 
literary critic and author. 
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story each month. 


D. AppLeton & Co. 

Bopss-MerrRILL Co. 

BrenTANo’s, Inc. 

Century Co. 

E. J. Cope, Inc. 

Cosmopo.titan Book 
CorPORATION 

Covici-Friepe, Inc, 

Cowarp-McCann, 
Inc. 

Joun Day Co. 

Dia Press, Inc. 

Dopp, Meap & Co. 

Dorrance & Co. 

Dous.tepay, Doran 
& Co., Inc. 

E. P. Dutron & Co. 

Harcourt, Brace & 

‘0. 

Harper AND BROTHERS 

Henry Hott & Co. 

Houcnrton, MIFFLIN 
Co. 

J. B. Lippincotr & Co. 

Littte, Brown & Co. 


Loncmans, GREEN & 
Co. 





Horace Livericut, Inc. 


of publication from the list of a// publishers. 


From all the publications of these famous publishers 
who scan the whole world for their books the 
Detective Story Cus chooses the best detective 


Rosert M. McBrive 
& Co. 
Tue Macautay Co. 
Macmiitian Co. 
Macy-Masius, Inc. 
Minton, Batcu & 
Co. 
Wn. Morrow 
& Co. 
Oxrorp 
UNIVER- 
sity Press 
Payson & 
CrarkeE, Ltp. 
PENN PUBLISHING 
Co. 
G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons 
Cuas. Scripner’s Sons 
Stmon & Suuster, Inc. 
J. H. Sears & Co. 
Macrae Siti Co. 
Frepertck A. STOKES 
& Co. 
Vixinc Press 
Ives Wasusurn, Inc. 
A.rrep A. Knopr, 
Inc. 








DETECTIVE STORY CLUB, Inc., ™°%22:4.5m5c"°* 





steps—mounting hope and baffling be- 
wilderment. We match the stealth and 
ingenius craft of the escaping unknown 


killer, with that of the grim master tac- 
tician. Perhaps we shall turn 
the tiniest fragment of rejected 
data into the towering, dra- 
matic highlight of the whole 
emigma. 
Here is a sport which shat- 
ters the pall of routine! 


FREE 


Now 
A Copy of ‘‘The Case of Oscar Brodski’’ 


By R. Austin Freeman (which would ordinarily sell for $1.00). One of the most 
unusual detective stories ever written. If you want us to send you a FREE 
copy of “The Case of Oscar Brodski,” simply enclose ten cents with the 

coupon to cover the cost of handling and mailing this book. Remember, 
please that o money is required if you don’t want a copy of this story. But 
you will want the exceedingly interesting details of this unique and exciting 
“new reading club. Simply sign and mail the coupon for Fall information 
about FREE membership in the Detective Story Club. 


Robert H. (Bob) Davis, author, editor, columnist, 
discoverer of many famous authors. 


Francis L. 
Wellman 


©vimann 











DETECTIVE STORY CLUB, Inc. 
Dept. 72, 11 East 44th St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me full information about the Detective Story Club and the privileges 
and service I would receive as a member. I also want to receive a copy of “The 
Case of Oscar Brodski.”’ I enclose 10 cents to cover the cost of handling and 
mailing this book. This request places me under no obligation. 

ams... 


Address .. 
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your present future 
with the one that 
Hinton offers you 






Ri H REWARDS 


AVIATION 


I, THE work you are do- 
ing interesting? Does it pay 
you $40, $60, $75, $100 a week or more? Have you a 
chance to become a responsible executive or “‘your own 
BOSS” If not, it's time you were getting into 
Aviation—to- day’s fastest-growing industry with to- 
morrow’s biggest future. You simply can’t ‘realize how 
this great, new field is growing. Manufacturing com- 
panies, transport lines, airports, service and sales or- 
ganizations are } amen so fast that it’s almost an 
impossibility to get intelligent, energetic, “‘air-minded”’ 
men to fill tt! le important positions. In Aviation, the 
jobs are in tine for the men—in other fields, the men 
are in line for the 


Big Money 


You don’t have to fly to be a big success in Aviation. Good 
pilots draw substantial salaries. But so do good mechanics 
electricians, radio men, salesmen, instructors and many 
others. For every plane that flies, there must be ten to forty 
highly paid specialists on the ground. Forget that Aviation 
was once considered a ‘‘game.’’ Forget that a short time ago 
it was still in its experime ntal stages. Instead realize that 


on the Ground 
or in the Air 


to-day it is our most efficient 
method of transportation and 
within the next few years it is 
going to make thousands 
wealthy and put countless 
others on ‘‘easy street’’ for 


life. 


Start Quick 


--at Home 


Under the guidance of one of 
Aviation’s outstanding figures, 
Lieut. Walter Hinton, you can 
now get your ‘‘ground work”’ in 
Aviation right at home. In 
his remarkable course—which 
he backs with his own personal 





Walter Hinton 
Crack Naval flying instruc- 


! s i: tor during the War, pilot 
instruction—you get quickly, | ,¢ oe NC-4, first r a to 
easily, inexpensively, the very | fy the Atlantic, first pilot 


training Aviation’s big opera- 


r to fly from North to South 
tors seek in the men they em- yea 


: : ; gee America, first to fly the 
ploy. Minton’s book, | “‘Rich | headwaters of the Amazon 
Rewards in Aviation, Was | River—that’s the man 
written for YOt Don't turn who is re ady to bring his 
this page until you've told 


knowledge and experience 
right to your home. 


You Must be 16 
To take an active part in 


AVIATION INSTITUTE 

OF U.S. A. yg § Fy AE 
1115 Connecticut Ave. | under that please do not 
Washingten, D.c. | 5." 


him where to send it. 











& Lieut. Walter Hinton, 202-P t 
g Aviation Institute of U. ' 
1 115 Connecticut Ave. Ww D.C, a 
@ Xe nd me your FREE book, ‘Rich Rewards in Avia 
g tion, telling how you can give me my ‘‘ground 8 
ork”” ri 7 
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‘ a 
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Emerson Hough. Myron Brinig is a new 
name. He is, in our opinion, one of the 
year’s discoveries. He is young. He is 
hard-working. In “Madonna Without 
Child” he pictures the woman who hun- 
gers for a child but cannot have one. It is 
a memorable portrait. 

To prophecy that “Farthing Hall” by 
Hugh Walpole and J. B. Priestley will be 
one of the most read of spring books is not 
dificult. They have written a modern 
story in the eighteenth century manner 
and it is joyous every paragraph of the 
way. To those who remember with admi- 
ration and a‘fection C. E. Montague, and 
in particular “Fiery Particles,” a new vol- 
ume of his short stories, “Action” will be 
a boon. It is already a best-seller in Lon- 
don. Similarly, the announcement that 
“The Short Stories of H. G. Wells” are 
available in one large volume must please 
many. 

It is our belief that the historical ro- 
mance will find great favor this season. 
To support this belief we are introduc- 
ing several. When one of the dolphins 
brought “Joris of the Rock” home to his 
wife, she exclaimed, “There is a book! It 
has power, it has meat. It is Maurice 
Hewlett, with a new flavor. Why don’t 
you publish books like that oftener?” The 
author wrote also ‘“Gerfalcon.” We can- 
not too highly recommend this novel. 

Pauline Stiles, the California writer, in 
her second novel, “Cloud By Day,” proves 
that she is the quiet romancer who fol- 
lows the steps of Mrs. Sedgwick and 
“Elizabeth,” and who can puncture her 
romantic bubbles now and then with 
shaft of real wit. Jake Falstaff, after his 
“The Book of Rabelais,” shows in a first 
novel that he can handle the style Rabelai- 
sian and this jolly folk tale has color, hu- 
mor, and the love story of the soil. 


Crime Club Titles 
The Scotland Yard Prize will be an- 
nounced this month and from among these 
titles. Can you guess which? Eddie Gue- 
rin tells his picaresque personal story, in- 
cluding his escape from Devil’s Island in 


“IT Was a Bandit.” The Crime Club sel- 


‘dom publishes a non-fiction book; but 


when they do it is sure to be a good one. 
Of novels they have four. “The Bleston 
Mystery” by Robert Milward Kennedy 
is a first novel, by way of England. It is 
well-constructed and sufficiently puzzling 
to please the fans. “Footprints” by Kay 
Cleaver Strahan follows her great success 
with “The Desert Moon Mystery” last 
year. We did not guess the outcome of this 
remarkable with until not only the last 
page—but the last’word/ Anthony Berkely 
and his “Roger Sheringham” 
in reputation. “The Silk Stocking Mur- 
ders” was one of the most successful of 
our Crime Club titles last season. The 
new book is called “The Layton Court 
Mystery.” Last, but not least, the extra- 
special Mr. Edgar Wallace, rapidly be- 
coming as well known as Santa Claus, pre- 
sents his new thriller, “The Flying 


Squad.” 
The. | Do) L P hides 
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Modern Pioneers 
S Dan’! Boone and Kit 


Carson carried civiliza- 
tion into the wild West, so 
the bookseller carries his pre: 
cious wares into new cities, 
towns, and villages, so that 
almost anywhere, now, you 
can buy the books that are 
interesting and stimulating 
the nation. He is in large 
part responsible for the great 
intellectual renaissance of to- 
day. Efficient book distribu: 
tion, by publisher, wholesaler, 
and retailer, is a generally 
unappreciated but mighty 
force in progress. 


If you would like to receive 
regular news of the new 
books from a nearby retail 
bookseller, write us mention- 
ing this advertisement and 
enclose ten cents in stamps 
for postage. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 
55 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK At Twelfth S. 
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tells you the Inside story 
Garden City, N. Y. 
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3 a SAVE MONEY?! 
BUY WHERE LIBRARIES BUY 


Send for FREE Catalogue from which over 3,(\W) 
Public Libraries buy. See for yourself the 1,() 
choice titles of leading publishers offered at H ALF 
price or less. ks on every subject; all new, crisp 
and clean. Sold by mail with money-back guaranice. 


CAMPBELL & LEUNIG, INC. 
4E, 12thSt., Dept. B-22, New York 
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: a 
: For 5600 Years 480 Poets 
B J . © 
Z n Writing This Book 
Have Been Writing [his Boo 
ers COMPRISING THE POETRY OF EIGHTEEN 
GREAT LITERATURES, NOW OBTAINABLE 
Kit FOR THE FIRST TIME IN ENGLISH. 
iliza- 
fr, so 
INCORPORATING REPRE- A FEW COMMENTS 
pre- SENTATIVE COLLECTIONS : om 
alias OF THE POETRY OF AND REVIEWS: 
that CHINA THE W.x. TIRES 
3 “A Literary event. A book 
you JAPAN which is a pleasure to handle 
and a joy to own.” 
are * ARABIA sil 
ting PERSIA HERALD TRIBUNE 
. “Let us praise this anthology 
large EGYPT to immoderation as one that 
N will give endless use and joy 
reat THE SANSKRIT to youth and men and 
‘ women generally.” 
t to- GREECE 
+i] IRWIN EDMAN 
ADU THE HEBREWS I ee 
“I cannot think of any an- 
aler. ITALY thology in which there is so 
much to praise...it has not a 
rally SPAIN single second raté poem in it.’ 
shty FRANCE LOUIS UNTERMEYER 
THE LATINS presen 
a GERMANY little else but read it. 
new SCANDINAVIA achat 
1 “This book takes first rank 
etail ff RUSSIA among anthologies.” 
d 
“101 ENGLAND 7 MINNEAPOLIS STAR 
and IRELAND pages : “By all odds the best poetry 
on India anthology since Palgrave’s’ 
m ps AMERICA _— Golden Treasury.” 
THE MOST FAMOUS POETS OF ENGLAND AND AMERICA HAVE COMBED THE POETRY 
CO. OF THE WORLD POURING OUT THEIR GENIUS INTO THE MAKING OF ENGLISH 
euaes H RENDERINGS WORTHY OF THE ORIGINAL. EACH OF THESE 210 TRANSLATORS, 
sina IS A DISTINGUISHED POET, AS THE SELECTED LIST BELOW WILL TESTIFY. 
K ) 
.VIRGIL translated by DRYDEN PETRARCH translated by CHAUCER 
HOMERIC HYMNS translated by SHELLEY LUCRETIUS translated by SPENCER 
MARTIAL -translated by BYRON OVID translated by SHAKESPEARE, 
OMAR KHAYYAM translated by FITZGERALD MOSCHUS translated by CHAPMAN 
DANTE translated by ROSSETTI HORACE translated by MILTON 
VILLON translated by SWINBURNE ANACREON iranslated by HERRICK 
GREEK, LATIN AND ITALIAN LYRICS translated by JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS 
: ‘CHINESE AND JAPANESE POETRY translated by ARTHUR WALEY 
2 (00 GREEK ANTHOLOGY translated by EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON 
1-000 ARABIAC POEMS translated by WILFRID SCAWEN BLUNT 
crisp AT ALL BOOKSTORES $5 EVERYWHERE 
intee. 
SEND FOR 48 PAGE FREE PROSPECTUS 
ALBERT & CHARLES BONI - PUBLISHERS - 66- 5th AVE., NEW YORK 
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At Your Fingertips 
Instantly 


Available 












the Exact Word 


for Every Purpose 


How often, desiring to express some particular 
thought, we are at a loss for the word. Even the 
best educated occasionally halt and stumble in 
speaking or writing because they cannot call to mind 
the word needed—and have no means of finding it. 

But there 7s an “Open Sesame,” a book which 
makes available for your immediate use every word 
in the living English language— 


MARCH’S 
THESAURUS DICTIONARY 


By means of its unique, patented arrangement it 
instantly finds for you the word for every thought 
or shade of meaning—and defines it—establishing a 
clear picture of it in your mind. 

This new Amplified Edition also contains thousands 
of facts on history, geography and literature, chapters 
on Grammar, Punctuation, Wrong Uses of Words, 
Biblical Facts, the important words of the leading 
arts and sciences—all material of immeasurable 
value in speaking, writing and reading. It is a 
thesaurus, plus a dictionary, with encyclopedic in- 
formation. 


“It not only defines known words but also sup- 
plies just the right words you need for each shade 


oe 
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1462 pages, each 71/4 x 1014”, yet 
only 2%,” thick because of special 


thin opaque Bound in 


ue Baer: | of meaning.” —World’s Work. 
op an wan ee en Take advantage NOW of this opportunity to 


HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO. *, Examine It in Your Own Home—At Our Risk 


Dept. WW-2, 1334 Cherry Street + # 
Philadelphia, Pa. * Judge it by actual use for 10 days—see for 
*. yourself what complete mastery of the language 


Please send me (postpaid in U.S. and Canada) a copy 


of the new Amplified Edition of March's Thesaurus Dic- .% . ~95 Ps 

tionary. I will pay the postman $3.00 plus 12c C. O. D. a its 1462 pages give you. 

fee, and if I keep the book will pay you $2.00 per month for ss - 

three months. Canada, duty extra; Foreign, $10.00, cash It is bound in handsome Buckram — a worthy ad- 

aw. - a ate er sa 8 dition to any library—7} x 10} x 2?” and surpris- 
f for any reason o not wish to keep it I w return it in ing’ H wei 

good condition within 10 days and you are to refund my $3.12. * ingly handy because of the light weight, opaque 


paper used. 


Ca a ae ee Lee cee is Just send the coupon. You take no risk, since 
*_ if you are not satisfied you have but to re- 
yore ®% turn the book, and it has not cost you a cent. 





STUDY AT HOME 


Become a lawyer. Legally trained 
men win high sitions and 














DEVELOP POWER 
AT HOME 


to initiate, persevere, 

achieve; carry on through 

life your education; earn 

credit toward a Bachelor 

degree, by using the 450 
courses 


The Aniversity of Chicago 


Gives by Correspondence 


Inquire, or check the advertisement, to 
show desire and mail to 331 Ellis Hall, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 





rations are he: by men with legal 
training. Law-trained men earn 
$5,000 to $10,000 Annually 

We guide you step by step. Youcan train at home dur- 
ing spare (hed Degree of LL.B. conferred. LaSalle 
students found among practicing attorneys of every 

state. We furnish all text material, incl four | 
Law Library. Low. cost, easy terms. Get our valuable 64 page 
**Law Guide’’ and ‘‘Evidence’’ books FREE. Send for them N . 
LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 2332-L Chicago 

The Worid’s Largest Business Training Institution 











CULTURED SPEEC 


By 


AT LAST!SomethingNew! A@m || 
Learn Cultured Speech and Cor- S 

rect Prouunciation quickly from 

phonograph records. Alsoincrease 

your vocabulary this new easy 

way. Be a fluent talker—culti- 

vated speech is a social and business 

asset of the firstimportance. Thisnew 

“learn by listening’ method highly recommended 
by leading educators. Recordssent on free trial. Write 
for information and free Self Test. No obligation. 


THE PRONUNCIPHONE INSTITUTE 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 2342 Chicago 




















Learn 
a new 
language 


as children learn it! 


A remarkably simple new way to learn 
French, Spanish, German and Italian 


N the Pelman Method of Language In- 








struction, you will not see a single 
| word of explanation in English. But you 
soon realize that it is not necessary. Your 
knowledge of English has given you hun- 
dreds of words which are spelled and which 
mean exactly thesamein the foreign language. 
Within eight to twelve weeks you will be 
able to read, speak and understand the lan- 
guage you have chosen. No time is wasted on 
memorizing intricate rules of grammar. The 
few rules that you need are picked up auto- 
matically—almost unconsciously. 
It shows why it is 


Send for FREE Book possible to agree 


that you will learn either French, Spanish, 
German or Italian within a short time, to 
your satisfaction, or it will cost you nothing. 
Mail the coupon at once. It places you under 
no obligation. 

THE PELMAN LANGUAGE _ INSTITUTE 

71 West 45th Street, Suite L-22, N. Y. C. 


Please send me full information about the Pelman 
System of Language Instruction. I am interested in 
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WHY NOT 








ays 
FREE TRIAL 


en- in your own 
the Mitchell Tablets Ease and Relaxation Wt.) 1; 
eitupright. Harm Never Felt Before 


IF YOU LIKE TO READ, here is 
a convenience you have long been 
looking for. Now youcan sit back in your fa- 
vorite chair, adjust the Mitchell Lap Table 
to exactly the proper position, and read 
in solid comfort! No eye-strain. No tedious 
holding of the book or magazine, Your 
body muscles are at rest: your energy is 
concentrated on the message before you. 
ne of life’s most pleasant recreations is 
made even more pleasant! 


DOZENS OF USES 
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cH are 
abled by 








reciate 
able 


read 


the Mitchell T's 
Pormitsthem treed Read or breakfast comfortably in bed. 
to eat comfortably. Write, figure or draw in your coziest chair. 
A blessing to invalids; a distinctive and 
useful gift. Size of panels 12x18 in. Beauti- 


fully finished; substantially made. Felt bot- 
tom prevents slipping, protects furniture. 
DAYS’ 


TRIAL 
Send no money. Try the Mitchell Table 
L MEN, for five days in your own home. If not de- 
zssione lighted, return the table; otherwise, send 
ee iow us $6.50, and it is yours for a lifetime of 
write Oeste: service! The coupon is for your conven- 
their coziest chair. ience. Won’t you send it in today? 


see 2 2 22 eS ee eee ee See eeeeee==4 
(mitchell Moulding Co., Dept. 1502, Forest Park, Ill.) 
j Send me, postpaid, a Mitchell Lap Table in 1) Mahogany} 
i O Walnut Finish, complete with two book clips and de-} 
tachable metal suggests for bed use. Five days after re-| 
| ceiving it, I will either return it or send you $6.50 


j Name 
1Street Address... 
icity State 
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Last night ~] saw Louis the 








beheaded in Paris 


M* friend Carlyle and I watched the 
tragic scene, standing in the crowded 
Place de la Revolution. All Paris was 
packed in the square—hushed, expectant. 
It is not every day that a nation kills its 
King. 

When, in the very shadow of the guillo- 
tine, the King was allowed to say a few 
words, he cried simply. 

“Frenchmen, I die innocent! J pardon 
my enemies! I desire that France—”’ 

Then an officer yelled ‘‘Tambours!””— 
the drums rolled, Samson pulled the cord, 
and I covered my eyes. 

Carlyle had been living in Paris all 
through the Revolution. How vividly he 
made me see it all—the attack on the 
Tuileries, the fall of the Bastile, Charlotte 
Corday’s murder of 
Citizen Marat, and 
the final “whiff of 
grapeshot”’ with 
which young Major 
Bonaparte ended it 


all. 
Tonight I Shall 


Walkin London 


with Dickens 


Heis going totake 
me through the 
silent streets 
to the old 

















THE NELSON 
NEW CENTURY 
LIBRARY 


now includes 165 separate titles, for sale at all 
pom Each volume is a beautiful ex- 
ample of good book-making, printed from 
clear type on India paper (so compact that an 

Page k will easily fit into your ket) 
and bound in full genuine limp leather, 
decorated in gold. And the price, only $2.50 
a volume, fits anyone’s pocketbook. Mail the 
coupon for “The Reading Year,” givin 
complete list of titles, or see these wonderful 
Volumes in your bookshop, 


Curiosity Shop. Perhaps we shall catch a 
glimpse of little Nell’s face at the window 
—and see her strange old grandfather 
stealing home. 


Then we may walk over to Folly Ditch, 
to the house where murderer Bill Sykes 
was surrounded by the mob, and fell to 
death from the chimney. Perhaps we 
shall stop at “Golden Cross Inn’”’ for ale 
and a diverting hour with Mr. Pickwick. 
My friend Dickens knows his London. 
He will take me wherever I ask. 


Tomorrow Night I Shall Wander 
in Spain with Don Quixote 


I wonder if the “knight of the woeful 
countenance” is a bit cracked from reading 
too many chivalrous romances? But he is 
gorgeous company—and his servant, 
Sancho Panza, has a heart of gold. 


We shall not be surprised wnen his 
doughty master mistakes a windmill for a 
giant, charges it with his lance and is 
promptly spilled from the faithful, though 
bony, Rozinante. 


There is never a dull moment—for 
either Sancho or myself. The knight is 
much more diverting than many sane 
people I could name! 


What nonsense, I hear someone saying, 
to think that you can walk and talk with 
people now dead, in surroundings that no 
longer exist. 

If you do not know what I mean, I am 
sorry for you. For you are missing a great 
pleasure which costs next to nothing— 
the joy of traveling when and where 
you will in time and space, on the 
winged words of the greatest books. 


Would YOU Like to Join the 
Great at Will? Then Send for 
This FREE BOOKLET 


It will give you a simple plan of escape from the 
humdrum and routine of everyday, into a world of 
lay truant oftener 


romance and charm. Why not 
tedom—and do 


from “bridge” and perhaps 
some real reading? 


You can join Stevenson on a treasure hunt, run 
away with Thackeray into Victorian London, fly 
with Dumas and D’Artagnan into 17th Century 
France! Or you can discuss the old actors and the 
“South Sea Bubble” with gentle Charles Lamb. 


These are only a few of the stimulating contacts 
with the best minds of the past which will be 
opened to you, through a simple, systematic, but 
fascinating plan explained in this free booklet, 
“The Reading Year.” 


First it gives a valuable introductory chapter— 
“How to Make Your Reading Count.” Then come 
interesting outlines of the great books that you are 
always promising yourself to read, but never have. 
And then reading-suggestions for each week of the 
year. It will at the same time familiarize you with 
the 165 books now included in the Nelson New 
Century Library—that “street of books” where the 
most worthwhile novelists, essayists, dramatists, 
poets and travelers live—always ‘tat home”’ to you. 
You will make lifelong friends on “‘Nelson Street.”” 


You have long wanted to do some real reading. 
With this “Reading Year” plan to make it easy, 
you will do it and have fun doing it. Send for the 

- booklet now. Use this 
convenient coupon. 














Tuomas Netson & Sons 
Publishers since 1798 


pt. 
381 Fourth Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 


Year,” 
your new plan. 


Sixteenth 


Thomas Nelson & Sons 
32 


Please send me your free 
booklet, “The Reading 
which explains 
course, 
there is no obligation of 
any kind and no one will call upon me. 
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For the First Hime in America 


epee ARE WATE ACEH 


Tnsiand’s Favorite Mystery Writer 


Author of THE TERROR! 





You will remember this scene from the breath-taking 


photoplay—THE TERROR, 
ers, starring May McAvoy. 
name has been the talk of London for over two years. 


NX TOW you can have four of the most 
ss thrilling books ever written sent 
to you on approval. You can learn in 
your own home, without risking a 
penny, just why this man has taken 
Great Britain by storm. 

One out of every four books sold 
in the British Empire is a book by 
EDGAR WALLACE. His articles fill 
the daily papers and the magazines of 
London. His dramas, mysteries and 
musical comedies crowd the theatres to 
capacity night after night. All England 
is Wallace mad! 

No other writer ever leaped to first 
rank in public favor as rapidly as Edgar 
Wallace has. Almost unknown three 
vears ago; to-day he is a sensation. He 
has four instantaneous successes on the 
London stage, one of which has been 


23 ED ee ee eee ee a 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & CO., INC. 
Dept. Wal-12, Garden City, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: You may send me for a 
week's FREE inspection the four volumes 
of Edgar Wallace, handsomely bound in 
red and black cloth. I will either return 
the books at your expense or send you 
$4.90 in full payment within a week. 


NOMIC 6... 


Address ... 


City . hia okt aca ee 





running over two years. Every book he 
has published in America has immedi- 
ately joined the best sellers. WHY? 
Because only Wallace has the eerie 
power to make your flesh creep—your 
blood chill—your hair stand on end— 
at the gruesome and terrific situations 
his magic pen portrays. For mystery— 
horror—action—romance; for a thrill 
a minute, a shock on every page, you 
must read Edgar Wallace. 

Every other writer of mystery and 
horror yarns pales into insignificance 
beside this man who can not witness his 
own moving pictures because they are 
so gruesome. Midnight shrieks echoing 
down cobwebbed corridors. The clank 
of chains in mysterious secret passages. 
Sudden shots coming from nowhere, the 


oduced by Warner Broth- 
he stage play by the same 


silent assassin’s knife getting in its grue- 
some work under the noses of Scotland 
Yard’s keenest detectives. That is 
Edgar Wallace. 

And now for the first time in America 
you can get the greatest of these master- 
pieces of mystery and horror in a uni- 
form binding, on fine book paper. Ex- 
perts of crime and mystery fiction have 
picked out these four titles as typical, 
representative Wallace works. Four 
full length novels, four big volumes, 
over 1200 pages of thrills, crime, mys- 
tery, and hair-raising adventure. Beau- 
tifully bound in red and black cloth, 
clearly printed on fine white paper. 
Here is your opportunity to know Ed- 
gar Wallace at his best, at absolutely 
no risk of loss to yourself. 


Sample Khese Amazing Kales 


A OUR Rishi 


We want to send you these splendid books 
for a week’s FREE reading and inspection: 


THE GIRL FROM SCOTLAND YARD 
THE TERRIBLE PEOPLE 

A KING BY NIGHT 

THE DOOR WITH SEVEN LOCKS 


These four books come to you without the 
slightest obligation to keep them unless you 
want to. Send no money. Pay the postman 
nothing. Simply fill out and mail the coupon 
below. Keep and read these fascinating 
stories a full week. In no other way can you 
realize the beauty of these volumes or ap- 
preciate the thrills they contain. 


4 Volumes Only $4.90 


Then if you decide that you want to keep 
them for many future evenings of entertain- 
ment, thrills and enjoyment, send only $4.90 
in full payment for the entire four books. 
Otherwise return the books entirely at our 
expense. But act quickly. This special intro- 
ductory offer is made to give you the oppor- 
tunity to know England’s favorite writer. 
Mail the coupon now! 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN &Co.,Inc. 
Dept. Wal-12 Garden City, N. Y. 
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Let us pause a moment, gentlemen, and welcome the 
past. Let us lay aside our invoices and debentures, our 
politics and our coal-bills. 
familiar company is with us. . . . Nelly Bly is here, and 
Old Black Joe . . . Uncle Ned, My Old Kentucky Home 
. . . the Old Folks at Home. . . . And with them their 
banjos and cotton bales, their slow brown rivers and 
their cabin doors. 


... For tonight an old, 


Many of these old songs, written by Stephen Foster 
more than 75 years ago, are known all over the world. 
Our grandmothers sang them, and our fathers. We our- 
selves still love them. 


. . . And now here they are in 
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their entirety, arranged by Nat Shilkret, beautifully 
played and sung, and collected in a convenient album. 


This is the latest of a long series of Victor Red Seal 
recordings which are bringing to the musical public the 
world’s most beautiful and important music. Interpreted 
by the foremost artists and orchestras, recorded with in- 
credible realism by the famous Orthophonic process, they 
bring within your home the whole horizon of the concert 
stage. ... The nearest Victor dealer will gladly play you 
the Stephen Foster album (four double-faced records, list 
price $6.00). Hear it at your first opportunity! . . . Victor 
Talking Machine Co., Camden, New Jersey, U. S. A. 


victor Red Seal RECORDS 











JOINED YET? 
Get in the circle of 
men who’ve found 
the perfect shave— 
the cool shave with 


LISTERINE 
SHAVING CREAM 





Tests show amazing power 
against bacteria 


Kills typhoid germs in 
15 seconds 


ORE than fifty diseases, some 

slight, some dangerous, have 

their beginning in the nose or 
throat. 

Therefore, an irritated throat 
demands immediate attention. 
It may be the symptom of a cold 
—or worse. The germs causing 
the irritation must be killed be- 
fore they get the upper hand. 

Listerine, used full strength as 
a gargle, is a powerful aid in kill- 
ing germs. Repeated tests by 
laboratories of national repute 
prove it. For example, Listerine, 
full strength, in 15 seconds de- 
stroyed even the virulent M. 
Aureus (pus) and B. Typhosus 


(typhoid) germs. 

Yet Listerine is so gentle and 
safe it may be used undiluted in 
any cavity of the body. 

Now you can understand why 
millions rely on Listerine to avoid 
ordinary sore throat and colds 
entirely, and to check them 
should they gain a throat hold. 
You’ll be amazed to find how 
quickly Listerine brings relief. 

If, however, a feeling of soreness 
persists, call your physician. It 
is no longer a matter with which 
an antiseptic can deal. 

Keep a bottle of Listerine handy 
at home and in the office, and at 
the first sign of throat irritation 
gargle repeatedly with it full 
strength. Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 





How to avoid SORE THROAT... 


and Colds 


Prevent a cold 


this way? 
Certainly! 


Millions of ordinary colds start 
when germs, carried by the hands 
to the mouth on food, attack the 
mucous membrane. _ Being very 
delicate it allows germs foothold 
where they develop quickly unless 
steps are taken to render them 
harmless. 

You can accomplish this by 
rinsing your hands with Listerine 
as many physicians do, before each 
meal. Listerine, as shown before, 
is powerful against germs. 

Use only a little Listerine for this 
purpose—and let it dry on the 
hands. This simple act may spare 
you a nasty siege with a mean cold. 

It is particularly important that 
mothers preparing food for chil- 
dren remember this precaution. 


LISTERINE 


The safe antiseptic 
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| a Magnetic Personality 


: 


-5 Days FREE Proof! 


O matter how lacking you are 
1 in qualities of leadership, no 
matter how colorless, timid, unsuc- 
cessful and discouraged you may be, 
[| GUARANTEE to so magnetize your 
personality that your whole life will 
be completely transformed ! 

I can give you poise that 
ishes self-consciousness, charm 
makes your irresistibly 
popular, _ personal 
power that will indeli- 
bly influence the minds 
of others and amaze 
your friends. 

I'll make you a fas- 
cinating force in so- 
cial life, a powerful, 
dynamic, command- 


ban- 
that 





marvelous personal force, released 
and magnified a hundredfold in an 
amazingly clear-as-crystal, scientific 
way! More necessary than good 
looks. More valuable than money. 
For without it a salesman is hand- 
cuffed! Without it a business man 
is powerless to command! No actor, 
no teacher, no orator, no statesman 
can long hold his au- 


dience_— spellbound 
without this supremely 
influential magnetic 
force! 

Personal Magnet- 


ism! How easy to re- 
lease it! How won- 
derful its results! No 
long study or incon- 


ing figure in your venience. Not the 
profession. You'll be- What Is Sex slightest self-denial. 
come more popular, Magnetism? Just a simple, clear, 
more Prosperous, a age-old principle that 
more gloriously suc- ful influence that draws one taps the vast thought 


cessful than you ever 
dreamed possible! 

Let me send you 
the proof—absolutely 
free! If within 5 days 
you do not experience 


fascinate—the 





man to one woman—forever, ir- 
restibly? What is that strange, 
never-failing spark that awakens 
love? What is i 
woman, that seems to draw and 


that no one can resist? 
You have it. Everyone has it. 
But do you use it? 








a decided change in 
your personality, if you do not find 
yourself making new friends with 
ease, if you do not discover yourself 
already on the way to social popu- 
larity, business success and personal 
leadership—just say so! Tell me my 
principle of personal magnetism can’t 
do every single thing that I said it 
would do. And you won’t owe me one 
penny! 


What Is Personal Magnetism? 


What is this marvelous force that 
raises the sick to glowing, vibrant 
health, the timid to a new, confident 
personality, the unsuccessful to posi- 


tions of wealth and _ astonishing 
power ? 
You have it—everyone has it— 


but not one person in a thousand 
knows how to use it! It is not a fad 
nor a theory. It is simply you, 
yourself—your manner—your own 


and power resources 
: within you, releases 
the full sweep of your 
Reperees. Game magnetic potentiali- 
ties and makes you 
almost a new person 
from what you were 

before! 
Personal Magnetism is not hypnotism. 


Hypnotism deadens. Magnetism awakens, 
inspires, uplifts. Personal Magnetism is 
not electricity. It is Jike electricity in 
one way—while you cannot see it, you 
can observe its startling effects. For the 
moment you release your Personal Mag- 
netism you feel a new surge of power 
within you. You lose all fear. You gain 


complete self-confidence. You become al-° 


most overnight the confident, dominant, 
successful personality you were intended 
to be—so fascinating that people are 
drawn to you as irresistibly as steel is 
drawn to a magnet! 


The Facts Are Free 


The fundamental principles of Personal 
Magnetism have been put into an extra 
large volume under the title of “Instan- 
taneous Personal Magnetism.” It is bound 
in beautiful dark burgundy, with the title 
gold embossed. Its scope is as broad as 


life itself. “Fires of Magnetism,” “Sex 
Influences,’ “The Magnetic Voice,” 
“Physical Magnetism,” “The Magnetic 

















“Oriental 
Advancement,” 
Mind,” and “Magnetic Healing,” are only 


Eye,” 


Secrets,’ ‘Rapid Mag- 
netic 


“The Magnetic 


a few of the subjects covered in this 
amazing book. A magnificent book that 
tells you just how to cultivate the mag- 
netic influence of your nature. 

You can sway and 





control others. You 

can command suc- | What Others 

cess. You can influ- e 

ence people to do Say! 

the things you want = _— sage 
ten thousand dollars a 

them to do. Through wont.” 

this amazing book ysis sel hee 


you gain the key to I dared to buy the 


a magnetic person- | books.’ 

ality in 5 days—or “The Personal Mag- 
ee ’ netism Books have 
you don't pay one raised me from poverty 
penny. That is my to my present posi- 


free offer to you! tion.’ 


“I would not part 
with them for any 
sum of money. 


Send Coupon 


“One of the greatest 
Today books I have ever seen 
You must see this —the greatest in ex- 
: 4 : istence.” 
wonderful volume— Mi meee 
i . Z Made me a success 
examine it—let ; it financially, socially 
influence indelibly | and morally. 

your own personal- “T regard it as the 
itv. You send no biggest and best in- 
‘ . Es vestment a man could 
money with the make. Realized the ex- 
coupon—you pay no perience of entering a 

C. O. D. You get new realm of life.” 
the book first. If _ “Certainly _wonder- 
vou aren’t stirred ful; like walking up a 


stairway to a_ higher 


and delighted in the ] life. 


5-day period, return “Have examined 
it and pay us nothing. ‘Personal Magnetism’ 

ree . and am astonished how 
Otherwise keep it as dormant my faculties 


your own and remit 
$3 in full payment. 
You are the sole 
judge. You do not pay unless you are ab- 
solutely delighted. And then only $3. 

You simply can’t delay. Clip and mail 
the coupon NOW. 


were in that direc- 


tion.’ 











Ralston University Press 
Dept. 3-B MERIDEN. CONN. 


RALSTON UNIVERSITY PRESS 

Dept. 3-B, Meriden, Conn. 

All right—I’ll be the judge. You may send me the volume 
“Instantaneous Personal Magnetism’’ for 5 days’ FREE 
EXAMINATION in my home. Within the 5 days I will 
either remit the special low price of only $3.00 or return 
the book without cost or obligation 


Name 


Address ... 


City Le eee eee ee 

Special cash price $2.00 if payment accompanies coupon. 
This saves heavy bookkeeping and clerical expense. Money 
refunded if dissatisfied and book is returned within five 


days 
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New k ind of 


orthand 


No More Memory-Racking Signs and Symbols! 
: SPEEDWRITING is Written in the 
Ordinary A-B-C’s 


ERE, at last, is a shorthand writ- 
ten, not in a “foreign language” 

of signs and symbols, but in the plain 
A-B-C’s. Right this minute you know 
the secret of this amazing new method! Em- 
ploying only the familiar letters of the alphabet. 
it is so simple that you can master its basic 
principles in a single hour of study. So easy | 
to learn that, after a few hours, you will find 
yourself able to write, understand and trans- 
cribe your notes. In a few weeks you will be 
a proficient Speedwriter, capable of writing 
Miss Emma 8. Dearborn shorthand at a speed of roo or more words per 


originator of Speed- 


4 ' 
writing For 18 years minute. 
Miss Dearborn taught 
practically every 


known system of short- = mer 
hand in such well- ae = r 
known institutions as = = ee 
Columbia University, 

Th 


Rochester Business In- e NATURAL SHORTHAND 



















stitute, University of 





California Simmons 
cues, is the result of years of study on the part of 
- Miss Emma B. Dearborn. For 18 years Miss 
Executives find Speed-  Tearborn taught conventional shorthand in such well-known 
saving time and increas- institutions as Columbia University, Rochester Business Institute, 


ing efficiency. 


Simmons College and the University of California. Then 
realizing the crying need for a shorthand that could be learned 
in a few enjoyable hours rather than through months of hard efforts, she finally evolved 
Speedwriting —the easiest-to-learn, most accurate and practical shorthand ever 
invented. 


Free Book Tells How 
YOU, TOO, CAN QUICKLY LEARN Speedwriting 


Let us show you how easy it is to learn Speedwriting—why business and professional men and 
women, experienced stenographers and beginners alike have found Speedwriting the surest, 
quickest way to more pay and quick advancement. Let us prove to you that, after 
a few hours’ study, you can write shorthand with the same ease and rapidity as an 
experienced stenographer. 
Send to-day — NOW — for 


FREE book which tells Mail Coupon for Free Book 









rh: Sneedwriti ~ = ° 
what Speedw riting can do \e SPEEDWRITING, Inc. : 
for YOU! \ “ST \, Dept. BC-821 200 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. : 

. " Without obligation, please send me your Free Book and e 

SPEEDWRITING INC details about Speedwriting, the Natural Shorthand : 
? r Name Ps 

Dept. BC-821 Address Gincaeses : 

~ a 

200 Madison Avenue City......-.ceeee seeeeeecceecscceccsssescsseecesssses Ole . . : 

I i : ed in Speedwriting for: Stenog I } Engin- -e 

New York, N. Y. necing (Trin Bectonwe Wonk CT" Heporue | Prete: 

sional{ ) Clerical [ . 





WONDER WHAT A DOG THINKS ABOUT? 


Read this delightful book You and Your Dog 


for all dog-lovers 
By FRED C. KELLY 
$1.75 at all bookstores. Doubleday, Doran © Co., Inc. 








Send your name and address for free booklet giving interesting in- 

8) — 8h — 88 — Oe 8 formation and vital facts about Advertising. Find out how we ¢>>pare 

en you at home, in your spare time, for the opportunities open in this 

fascinating business. Practical work. No text books. Old estab- 

lished school. Successful graduates everywhere. Just the Plan you 
have always wanted. Write today. No obligation. 


ue PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 


- Dept, 2342 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, U.S. A. 
A practical forty-lesson sida er 
course in the writing and 
marketing of the ShortStory, 
taught by Dr. J. Berg Esen- 
wein, famous critic and 
teacher; Editor of The 
Writer’s Monthly. 

One pupil has earned over 
$5,000 writing in his spare 
time—hundreds are selling 
constantly to the leading 
publishers. 





rite today for FREE 64 e book, *“*THE LAW-TRAINED 

AN’’, which shows how to learn law in spare time through the 

lackstone home-study course d by 80 promi _— 

suthorities, including lew school deans, lawyers, and U. S. Su- 

reme Court justices. Combination text and case method of 

ion used. All material necessary furnished wi 

course, including elaborate 25-volume law library, which is de- 

livered’ diately upon Hh any successful attorneys 

mong our graduates. LL.B. degree conferred. Moderate 
tuition, low monthly terms. Money-Back Agreement. 

i = I Write for free book today 
807 N. Michigan Ave. 
Dept.115___ ball 7? | BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE, (078. ihc ear Are; | 
























How to Work Wonders with Your 


SUBCONSCIOUS 
| MIND 


Give me just 60 minutes and |'l} 
unlock the floodgates of that vast 
reservoir of mental power—your 
Subconscious Mind. Note the 
immediate effect on your business 
social and everyday life. 


By DAVID V. BUSH 


VAST reservoir of men- 
tal energy! A huge store- 
house of brain power! 
That’s the Subconscious Mind. You've got it. Your 
friends have it. Everyone has it. But not one in a 
thousand knows how to use it. 

In 60 minutes I can show you exactly how to awaken 
your subconscious mind—how to harness it—how to 
make it work for you—how to make it solve problems 
—how to make it remember things—how to use its 
vast creative powers to boost your success and double 
your money-making ability. 

In my book, “Functions of the Subconscious Mind.” 
I tell just what the Subconscious Mind is—just how to 
reach it—just how to control it—just how to get the 
most out of it. It’s simple as A. B. C. 


ONLY S50 CENTS 





Write today for this amazing book of more than 100 pages, 
‘‘Functions of the Subconscious Mind.’’ Send only 50 cents in 
full payment. If you are not delighted, return the book within 


5 days and your money will be instantly refunded. 


DAVID V. BUSH, Publisher 
Dept. T-U832 225 N. Michigan Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 





PREPARE FOR AN 


ARI CARE, 


=thru the only art school operated 
as a department of a large art or- 
ganization, who have actually pro- 
duced over a quarter million draw- 
ings for leading advertisers. Where 
else can you get so wide an experi- 
ence? Home _ study instruction. 
Write for illustrated book telling of 
our successful students. 


MEYER BOTH COMPANY 
Michigan Ave. at 20th St. Dept. 124 Chicago, Ill. 


GARDENING IN CALIFORNIA 
By SYDNEY B. MITCHELL 


Pitfalls to be avoided and triumphs to be achieved under 
Pacific Coast conditions. $2.50 at all bookstores 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & COMPANY, Inc 
















Beautiful flowers and 
luscious, tasty vegeta- 
bles, the kind you would 
like to see growing in 
your garden—read all 
about them in the new 
1929 edition of Burpee’s 
Annual—the Leading 
American Seed 
Catalog. 


Ce 
GARDEN Book 


This is the catalog that tells the plain truth 
about the best Seeds That Grow. It is a 
beautiful book of 172 pages, offering the best 
in Vegetable Seeds, Flower Seeds, Lawn 
Grass, Bulbs, Roots, Fruit Trees, Flowering | 
Shrubs, and Roses. It will be mailed free. |} 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 


375 Burpee atone ; Philadelphia 
————=— l= 
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Schoolhouses 


TurREE homes, on different streets, 
in different sections of the same city. 
Stately Georgian, pleasant Colonial, 
and a low-roofed bungalow of no par- 
ticular period. Each is just as much 
a schoolhouse as the majestic mass of 
stone on Main Street. Each has its 
own classroom — paneled library, 
comfortable living-room or small 
parlor. 

And tonight when dinner is done 
in these three homes, three men will 
start to study. The same earnestness 
of purpose impels them all. The same 
competent teachers and comprehen- 
sive texts come to them alike. They 
are students of the International 
Correspondence Schools. 

In the large house up-town, lives 
the head of a manufacturing concern. 
He is auniversity graduate and a suc- 
cessful executive, but he has encoun- 
tered specific business problems for 
which his general training provides 
no answer. Just now he is studying 
Personnel Management in an effort 
to increase the efficiency of his organi- 
zation. Later on, he intends to take 
up Traffic Management to further 
round out his business education. 


A dozen blocks away, in a some- 
what smaller home, one of his own 
salesmen is engrossed in an Advertis- 
ing course. Out on the road he has 
acquired a real respect for the power 
of the printed word. Now he aspires 
to be Advertising Manager. 

On the other edge of the city, a 
young bookkeeper from the manu- 
facturer’s office is struggling to master 
the intricacies of Accounting. Both 
his bride and his bungalow are new 
and he wants and needs a better posi- 
tion with increased salary. 


Three men. One purpose. Three 
standards of living. One standard of 
education—‘‘The Universal University.” 

Men and women in all walks of 
life, in every business or profession, 
from every nation of the earth, know 
the breadth and worth of I. C. S., 
service. Leading colleges use I. C. S. 
text-books in their classes. And you 
can master your present position— 
prepare for the one ahead—most 
easily and thoroughly through home- 
study of the right sort. The coupon 
will bring you full information. 





C) Business Management 
(jIndustrial Management 
(Personnel Management 
C) Traffic Management 
( Accounting 

and C. P. A. Coaching 
OCost Accounting 


(Spanish 


O)Electrical Engineering 
Electric Lighting 
Mechanical Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice LjRadio 
Railroad Positions Ep areniter 


()Mining 


Gas Engine Operating Architects’ 
Civil Engineer 


eile 


Sa a nee 
If you reside in Canada, send this coupon to the 
Montreal, 





INTERNATIONAL ees yo SCHOOLS, Box 4790-B, Scranton, Penna. 
The Universal Uniwersity’”’ 
Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of your booklet, 
ticulars about the subject before which I have marked X: 
BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 
(Bookkeeping 
(Secretarial Work 
(JSalesmanship 
L Advertising 
LjBusiness Correspondence 
LJShow Card and Sign Lettering 
TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
OSurveying and Mapping 
()Plumbing and Heating 


()Steam Engineering 


Blueprints 
Contractor and Builder 


“Who Wins and Why,’”’ and full par- 


(Stenography and Typing 
(JEnglish 


Re ivil Service 
[)Railway Mail Clerk 
(JCommon School Subjects 
(]High School Subjects 
Cjfllustrating ( Cartooning 


0 French 


ODArchitectural Draftsman 
(Concrete Builder 
)Structural Engineer 
(Chemistry 0 Pharmacy 
{J Automobile Work 

Airplane Engines 

Navigation 

Mathematics 





eecccccceveccccsccessscccetecesssosesseceeesee@ 


Stat 


"International Correspo catia Schools Canadian, Limited, 


Canada 
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PRIVATE SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


“‘The modern college for women should seek to glorify the home-loving, parent-respecting, God-fearing girl. It 
should make sure that she is prepared thoroughly for life’s journey; that she has the proper conception of her 
duties and responsibilities in the typical American home; and that she is provided with such vocational training 
as will enable her to earn a livelihood, if need be, in a congenial environment.” 
T. Lawrence Davis, LL. D. 
Dean, College of Practical Arts and Letters, Boston University. 

















MASSACHUSETTS | MASSACHUSETTS MARYLAND 








THE MARSTON SCHOOL 
Ruxton, Md. 


A Country 
School for Boys 


a ae Beginning 49th 


; \ a Year 
aay Individual Treatment 


Small Classes 


(Average 8 to master) 


Maximum outdoor 
work, Horsemanship 








i 















| 
Lasell Seminary ir soyes eee" | 
p 10 miles from Boston 

TWO-YEAR courses for high school graduates. Strong Home Economics | 
course with both theory and practice. Excellent opportunities in all depart- 
ments of Music, with Concert work. Choru:, Glee Club and Orchestra. 
Secretarial, College ney. Art and’ Dramatic Expression courses. 
Gymnasium, swimming pool, golf, tennis, skating, skiing, tobogganing, horse- 
back riding. Delightful home life and friendly atmosphere. A separate school 
for younger girls. Catalogs on application | 


| 
GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Prin. 150 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass. 


E. Pupilssix to college age 
Prep for all colle ‘ges or U.S. Academies 
15 minutes from Baltimore by bus 



















































































f Accounting . . ; eac sy Yatnut eit PENNSYLVANIA 

to business SUuCCeSS CHOOL ary 

ike eee a = . »xecutive For girls. Fe college preparation. 50 acres in his- y 

pi ay Pan ae Big ngs toric town. 17 miles from Boston. Modern equipment; on C @ 

nee a : 7 ors expert instruction, 6 buildings. Athletics. Outdoor sports, 

png fg I gg . Founded 1893. Catalog wes ; Rie 4 Pa. Ten miles from Philadelphia. Dis- 

Largest college grade school of its type in Miss Florence Bigelow, Principal Box D, Matick, Mass. po yr college preparation. General courses. Wild- 

the world. Students from 15 states. No — J cliff, the graduate school for girls not desiring college. 

correspondence courses. Successful Place- stresses Fine Arts, secretarial training, home-making 

ment Bureau. Men only. High school and FOR GIRLS All sports including golf. Seven Gables, separate Jun- 

college graduates. Deemitery ee | ior School, girls 6-13. 

dations. Send for free catalog to see what 

accounting, offers you. 921 Boylston Street, Mount Ida School MR. and MRS. H. M. CRIST, Principals, Box 1505 

a ee eee | 6 miles from Boston. College preparatory and 

Junior College courses. Opportunities of Boston in 
Music, Art, historical associations. Voice, Piano, ernst Hall for GiRLs 
en t 2 "¢ OO Violin, Harp, Sa gag ee eminent — masters. : 
¥ Home Economics. Excellent Secretarial courses. 1 ~ H , > 
} of All outdoor sports. Horseback riding. Send for Fully Accredited college preparatory 

— y catalogue. school and junior college. Conserva- 
—— counting and Finance/ |\_ 149 Summit Street, NEWTON, MASS. J tory. Month of May at Ocean City. 








25-acre campus. All sports, including Riding. Modern 
buildings. Connecting baths. For catalog address: 


, FRANK S. MAGILL, A. M., Headmaster, 
Box W, CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 











Pnggenn toon CoLLEGE PREPARATION For Bovs 96= YEAR 


er Calalog Address, Worcesler Academy, Worcesler, Massochuselts CHESTNUT HILL 




















Abbot Academy VIRGINIA , A College Preparatory Boarding School for Boys 
1828-1929 Philadelphia Country, Eleven Miles North of 








During the Last Four Years All Candidates for 
College Entered without Condition. 

Excellent Health Record. Complete Equipment 
Junior and Senior Schools. 


T. R. HYDE, M.A. (Yale), Box W, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


For a Century One of New England’s Leading Schools 
for Girls. Advanced Courses for High School Gradu- 
ates. College Preparation. Exceptional Opportunities 
in Art and Music. Outdoor Sports. Address: 


BERTHA BAILEY, Principal 
Box D, Andover, Massachusetts 


STAUNTON ince: 
Academy 

DISTINGUISHED for excellence of training. Pre- 
pares for college or business, West Point or 
Annapolis. Separate buildings and teachers 
for younger boys. Individual attention—tuto- 
rial system. Five gymnasiums, swimming pool, 
athletic park. Fireproof equipment. Illus- 
“ °. ° trated catalog. Col. Thos. H. Russell, B. S., 
No library complete without LL. D., President, Box W, Staunton, Va. 


INDIANA 
Kipling complete’”’ 
CONNECTICUT CONNECTICUT UDOR HALL 


—for Girls. Accredited. 











+ + + 
+ + 



















































































a ee , 
\ “College Board”’ Preparatory. Jun- 
| ED ( Ww O OD Accredited. College Preparatory, or s OUND ior College for H. S. graduates. Music, Art, 
oe G 1. Secretarial. Arts, Craf idi ildings : 
| MRE) Nest iaing: Beech, Ait athens toaividoa | Riding, Modern fireproof buildings. Catalog: 
A School that Develops IMAGI- : attention and care “‘How-to-Study’’ taught. TUDOR HALL, Box W, INDIANAPOLIS 
b } Happy social life. Ages, 8 to 18. Cataleg:—Jessie | 
NATION and INITIATIVE and — Bees 3 x oe 
mae - , i rJ | 
oe _ ie atly ved a. > a DONO TOR NEW JERSEY 
A School in a Unique Setting—a 
School that Appeals to MODERN > | 
| PARENTS Who Want. PROGRES- St. Margaret's Sthol | DRHDPYI school for 
SIVE EDUCATION for their A New England School for Girls. City and Country Ad- 
Children vantages. A national school of fine traditions with — from 30 
) : 54th Year. Attractive New Fireproof Building on 22-acre ~_ a = ———— = a 
» - F- ” " > 4 © ane i UXa @ S. SIX Forms includin wo gramma 
For Fully Descriplive Catalog, Address a celles | ae ae Sec grades. 150-acre campus. 9 hole golt course. Gym- 
. A ? “ ee ° ° “i nasium and sw i 001. Athletics every boy. 
Euphrosy ne! angley, Prine ipal retarial, Domestic Science, Handicraft, Athletic Program. reer buildings. Midway heueain ew ‘Jork _ 
Sa *hiladelphia. 64th year. S session, July 15- 
100 Rock Ridge “Greenwich, Conn. ALBERTA C. EDELL, Principal August 3 1. Roger W. Sweiland, Headmaster, ox 2 D, Hights- 
Box K Waterbury, Connecticut | seadkeins 
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PRIVATE SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





VIRGINIA 


WEST 





rm A Junior College 














||| Exclusively "Young Women 


I Near the famous ‘‘White Sulphur Springs,”’ H] 
i\\| and Virginia Hot Springs.’’ Beautiful | 
TH mountain location. At junction of several ity 
National automobile highways: C. & 0. Ry. | 
Over 100 years old, New fireproof building. HN] 
Modern rooms and baths. Officially Reeog- Hit 
nized College Courses with last two years of | 
high sehool, Social training. Ideal: ‘‘Un- HL 
selfish Service.’’ Wi! 
Conservatory advantages in Music, Art, and | Hi] 
Dramatics. Secretarial. Outdoor life, Horse- HH 
back riding, Swimming, Golf, Tennis, etc. HH 
Moderate rate. Hit] 

For Information, address: 

President French W, Thompson, Box W., 














Lewisburg, West Virginia 














WYOMING 

















VALLEY RANCH 
SCHOOL 


For Boys Valley, Wyoming 

THOROUGH preparation for all colleges 

and universities. Outdoor ranch life. A 

borse for each boy. — trips. 

Christian Lntinonre, Catal 

JULIAN S. YAN, Eastern Director 
70 East 5th ak New York City 




















WORLD'S WORK 


ADVENTURE 
EXPLORATION 
CURRENT EVENTS 
BIOGRAPHY -— SCIENCE 
PERSONALITIES 
BUSINESS — EDITORIALS 


The BEST of all these in 


WORLD'S WORK 


Garden City, New York 








MISCELLANEOUS 





INTERIOR 





DECORATION. 


FOUR MONTHS 
PRACTICAL TRAINING COURSE 


Period and Modernistic styles, 
color harmony, draperies and all 
fundamentals. Personal instruc- 
tion by New Yor York decorators. 


RESIDENT DAY CLASSES 
start Feb.4. Send for Catalog 32R 


HOME STUDY COURSE 
starts at once. Send for Catalog 32F 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
578 Madison Ave. Fst.i916 New York 

















NEI YORK 





IRVING SCHOOL 


For boys. 
valauet limit 125. 


ation. 92nd year. 
Modern equipment. 


980, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


25 miles from New York in historic Hudson 
Valley. ar ges gg and two year Junior course. En- 
Personal study of individual. Long 

record of success in College Entrance Board Examin- 
37th under present headmaster. 
Dormitory for younger boys. 
Excellent athletic facilities. Swimming pool. Cataiog. 


Rev. J. M. Furman, L. H. D., Headmaster, Box 








KENTUCKY 





UCcCKY 
eR NTITITE 


Oldest Military school in America 
for Boys 8 to 19. Fully accredited 
all colleges. Tutorial attention. 
R. 0. T. C. Horseback Riding, 
Swimming, etc. Request Catalog 
11 Miles from Louisville 
Box W LYNDON, KY. 




























enDER 


SMELLING 


At home, at the theatre, while shopping 
or traveling, or if you find yourselfin stuffy 
rooms or crowded places, the pungent 
fragrance of Crown Lavender Smelling 
Salts clears the brain, steadies the nerves, 
and counteracts faintness and weariness. 
Itis invigorating—always a delight and 


comfort. Two sizes. Sold everywhere. 
Schieffelin & Co., Sole Agents, U.S. A., 
16-26 Cooper Square, New York City. 




















RHODE ISLAND 





OSES BROWN 


A Century-old School of 


Distinctive Character for Boys 


Separate upper and 
lower schools. Carefully supervised study and ath- 
Gymnasium with pool 
4ddress L. RALSTON THOMAS, Headmaster, 273 


Strictly college preparatory. 
letics. Complete equipment. 


Hope Street, Providence, R. I 








SCHOOL INFORMATION 





INFORMATION 


FREE Catalogs. All Schools in U. S. 
—College Prep., Boarding, Military, Mu- 
sic, Jr. Colleges, etc.. Only State 
chartered FREE Bureau, 
maintained by schools of U. S. 22 












years. No commis 
sions. Apply 
AMERICAN 


SCHOOLS ASs'N. 
1211-W Times Bldg. 
N, Y. City, or 


1204 a Building 
HICAGO 











| Given to readers of World’s Work who take ad- 


1929 ATLAS 


vantage of this offer now made in connection with 


WEBSTER'S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Merriam-Webster 
The ‘‘Supreme Authority” 


A Complete Reference Library in Diction- 
ary Form—with 3,000 pages and type matter 
equivalent to a 15-Volume Encyclopedia, all 
in a single volume. India-Paper Edition in 
Rich, Full Red Leather or Government Test Tan 
Buckram Binding, also Regular Edition in stron 
Red Fabrikoid, can now be secured by readers of 
World’s Work on the following remarkably easy 
terms. 














The entire work 


(with 1929 ATLAS) 
Delivered 
for $1.00 


and ay monthly pay- 
ments thereafter (on ap- 
roved orders in 
Jnited States 
and Canada). 





You will probably prefer the beautiful India-Paper 
Edition, which is 


Reduced About One-Half 


in thickness and weight as compared 
with the Regular Paper Edition 


Over 408.000 Vocabulary Terms and in addi- 
tion, 12,000 Biographical Names. early 
32,000 Geographical Subjects, 3,000 pages, 
6,000 Illustrations. 

Constantly improved and kept up-to-date. “To 
have this work in the home is like sending the whole 
family to college.” To have it in the office is to 
supply the answers to countless daily questions. 


The Universal Question Answerer 


To solve Question Games, Cross Word Puz- 
zles, whatever your question, you will find the 
answer in the NEW INTERNATIONAL. It is 
|| accepted as the highest authority everywhere. 


The Atlas is the 1929 “New Reference 
Atlas of the World,” con- 
taining 180 pages. Maps are beautifully printed 
in colors and include recent changes in boundaries, 
airway maps, and latest census figures, etc., all 
handsomely bound in cloth, size 9} x 124 inches. 


Mail this Coupon for Information 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Home Office Dept. S., Springfield, Mass. 


Please send me free of all obligation or expense 
complete information including “125 Interesting 
Questions” with References to their answers; strik- 
ing “Facsimile Color Plate” of the new bindings 
with terms of your Atlas offer on Wenster’s NEW 
INTERNATIONAL Dictionary to World’s Work 
readers. (2-29) 


NI eis clon 9 yas aaa eer ee | 
































“BACK TRAILERS of the Middle 
Border,” by Hamlin Garland, and 
“The World Does Move,” by Booth 
Tarkington, could well be placed one 
on either side of “Life in Letters of 
William Dean Howells,” edited by 
Mildred Howells. 


OF THE three, Mr. Howells was the 
most philosophical. I have seldom come 
away from a book about a man—and 
in this case, since hundreds of letters by 
Mr. Howells himself are included, by a 
man—feeling so great a sense of personal 
loss at not having known him. There 
must have been an immense tolerance 
in his make-up and, above all, a certain 
quality of grace. Small wonder that he 
exercised so great an influence on the 
young men of his older years, that he 
awoke such affection in his contempora- 
ries! Like Mr. Garland, he felt himself 
particularly close to England, and, like 
Mr. Garland, he owed allegiance to mid- 
America an well as 





group of writers more interested in the 
new, and with more eagerness to extend 
a helping hand, than Mr. Garland. Yet 
this interest in the young and the new 
in Art and Letters is seldom apparent 
in his books. When I wrote to thank 
him for a copy of his book, I chided him 
humbly. His reply seemed to indicate 
his modest surprise that he possessed 


AND 








MANY BOOKS 


certainly rather talk for half an hour 
again with Mr. Howells than for a day 
with Ernest Hemingway; and, as 
charming as Mr. Hemingway is, I can’t 
say that I blame Mr. Tarkington. “ The 
World Does Move” is Booth Tarkington 
at his gayest and wisest. Re-creating 
moods of other days by anecdote and 
portrait, he draws his comparisons firmly 
and pungently. 


AT SIXTY, Art Young, the social cari- 
caturist, sets down autobiographical 
fragments in “On My Way,” and the 
way is illuminated by his own drawings. 
Mr. Young exhibits a gentle personality 
behind the savage wit of his brush. He 
is far kinder with his pen, and his philos- 
ophies and his memories carry a flavor 
that is more than literary. There is a 
reality about his picture of himself and 
his life that makes it a warm and a 
friendly book. All the men I have men- 
tioned sense courtesy and, weighing life 

from long experience, 





the Eastern Coast. 
For anyone who likes 
to re-create in his 
mind a personality 


RECOMMENDED 


find that what is often 
called sentimentality 
is actually sentiment. 


founded in culture 
and modest in ac- 
complishment, these 
two volumes of letters 
with their linking 
comment should be a 
rare possession. 


MR. GARLAND 
completes his Middle 
Border saga with this 
recent volume. Deal- 
ing, as it does, with 
later years of accom- 
plishment and of 
family life in the East 
and England, it can- 
not have the drama 
of those earlier sto- 
ries of pioneering and 
struggle; but it has 
wit, observation, and 
charm. Had he never 
written his other nov- 
els and his fine short 
stories, he would live 
for his accomplish- 
ment in depicting an 
American family, gen- 
eration by generation, 





Transport, by Isa Glenn ($2.50). 

Knopf. A shrewd lady novelist 
examines a group of frail humans as 
they weary of the society of one an- 
other on shipboard under the in- 
fluences of a tropic sun. 

ENTER Sir Joun, by Clemence 
Dane and Helen Simpson ($2.00)— 
Cosmop olitan. An actor becomes de- 
tective to extricate a lovely sleep- 
walker from the shadow of murder. 

WHILE THE BriIDEGROOM Tar- 
RIED, by Edna Bryner ($2.50)- 
Dutton. Just how much most bride- 
grooms think about their past Miss 
Bryner does not say; but her hero 
has an eloquent memory and an 
active mind, which is here keenly 
portra yed. 

Dar KENED Rooms, by Philip 
Gibbs ($2.00)—Doubleday, Doran. 
A modern Svengali weaves his net 
around a group of English charac- 
ters and draws them into adventures 
grave and gay. 

Tue Goop Rep Bricks, by Mary 
Synon ($2.00) — Little, Brown. Aimed 
for popularity is this first novel, 
with its brilliant surface of Chicago- 
in-the-’90’s and its underpinning of 
homely sentiment. 


IMPRESSIONS OF GREAT NATURAL- 
ists, by Henry Fairfield Osborn 
($2.50)—Scribner. A new edition of 
a fine book of biographical portraits 
in a field little plowed, and here in- 
cluding reminiscences of Darwin, 
Wallace, Huxley, Roosevelt, and 
many others. 

Hows AnD Wuys oF Human Be- 
HAVIOR, by George A. Dorsey 
($3.50)—Harper. More findings for 
those who would find a reason for 
the antics of themselves and their 
neighbors. 

Pere Marquette: Priest, Pio- 
NEER, AND ADVENTURER, by Agnes 
Repplier ($3.00—Doubleday, Doran. 
A moving story of the explorer who 
sought far horizons of physical and 
spiritual adventure. 

SKYSCRAPERS AND THE MEN WHO 
Buitp THEM, by Col. W. A. Star- 
rett ($3.50)—Scribner. An explana- 
tion of the turrets that rise like the 
hanging gardens, obscuring the sun- 
light and reflecting the moon. 

Piays, by John Galsworthy 
($2.50)—Seribner. For the library 
of every discriminating book buyer, 
this complete collection of the work 
of a great English dramatist. 








THIS same quality 
appears in the book of 
a much younger man, 
‘“The Outermost 
House,” by Henry 
Beston. Following in 
the tradition of 
Thoreau, he tells the 
story of a year of his 
own life, a year spent 
in a small shack on 
the great beach of 
Cape Cod. Lovelier 
prose has not ap- 
peared in America 
this year. He makes 
the birds characters 
for our friendliness, 
and the sound of the 
waves he weaves into 
a descriptive sym- 
phony that is mag- 
ical. This “novel of 
nature,” as he likes 
to call it, is not a 
nature book in the 
ordinary sense. It 
isa philosophy as 
well. He has the 


madness and the 





firmly working out its destiny and de- 
veloping its tradition. 


I CANNOT leave this discussion of 
his book without remarking one peculiar 
quality it possesses; for while it deals 
with the life of to-day, its characters 
seem almost to move in the atmosphere 
of half a century ago. In this, I believe, 
Mr. Garland has not been true to him- 
self. I can think of no one in our older 


this characteristic at all. I suspect that 
he does not realize how young he actu- 
ally is in the minds of his younger 
friends. 


MR. TARKINGTON, on the other 
hand, has never spared youth. He 
glories in it and creates it glowingly on 
his pages; but he has not always liked 
changing manners, and his _ ironic 
pen has set down the facts. He would 





fervor of a prophet. His book, with- 
out undue trumpeting, has already found 
a large circle of admirers. It is prose that 
will be read long after we are dead, and 
its message is one that the world needs; 
only fortunately, Mr. Beston, with his 
Irish sense of humor, will not like me for 
saying that it has a message. Yes, 
Messrs. Howells, Tarkington, Garland, 
and Young would like Mr. Beston 
and his book. 
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THE NEW STORY 
OF ANCIENT WROUGHT IRON 


By DONALD WILHELM 


Author of ‘‘The Little Red Ball,’”’ ‘‘The Story of Steel,” 
“The Story of Brass,’ ‘‘What Makes the Wheels Go 


ERE, once more, this time by 
H way of preparation for a 

scene and an epochal process 
wholly new and of vast meaning to 
industry, |! watched the “Little 
Red Ball’ borne through the 
night, in the largest puddling mill 
in the world. 

It appears in the distance like a 
gigantic fire-fly. It hovers for a mo- 
ment at the end of a long aisle in 
this hage building where in almost 
every direction as far as the eye can 
reach there are many squat brick 
furnaces, like bakers’ ovens. Then, 
ever so evenly, like a meteor defy- 
ing the law of gravity it comes 
rushing on as if propelled by its own 
heat and power. And not until it is 
near at hand does one see that it is a 
dripping sponge of hot metal and 
that behind it, at the end of long 
tongs supported by chain and pul- 
ley on a trolley overhead, is a giant 
of a man. 

He is a puddler. There are nearly 
a hundred puddlers here and each 
one requires a helper to make, in 
these hand furnaces, metal called 
wrought iron. 

Along all of the converging aisles 
of this busy and laborious scene 
they come, bearing balls of fire. 
Yet there is no confusion while this 
mysterious parade goes on. Like 
men who have laboriously prepared, 
and have waited their turn, and 
now bear offerings to Mars and 
Vulcan, in orderly procession they 
emerge from all the reaches, all the 
dim recesses of this big arena. They 
pass, like votaries on the way to 
some mysterious rite. At the gather- 
ing point where their paths con- 
verge, where the steel trolleys end, 
they pause while each in his turn 
thrusts his red-hot burden into the 
hungry maw of a mechanical mon- 
ster—a squeezer—a ponderous and 
noisy affair—a huge roller, water- 
cooled, driven by steam—a steam 


Round,” ‘‘These Hard-boiled Alloys,’’ etc. 
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roller! It moves horizontally, 
though, not vertically. And 
through the heavy chains protect- 
ing the men laboring with it—men 
wearing goggles and leather shields 
protecting their bodies and legs— 
you see that it has teeth, metal 
teeth, teeth that close harshly on 
each red ball much as a clothes 
wringer closes on a wet garment. 
Then, as those teeth suck it into 
that hungry gullet, there is an 
explosion. Gases, freed by pres- 
sure, explode. These explosions 
are the reverberations one hears 
when approaching this big plant. 

These men, these puddlers, who 
prepare and feed dripping red 
sponges of metal to the squeezer, 
now return to their puddling fur- 
naces—their bakers’ ovens. In these 
ovens approximately two hours are 
required to make two bites for the 
squeezer in a “heat” of 500 to 600 
pounds—five heats making a work- 
ing day. 

These puddlers are scions of an 
ancient and honorable trade whose 
earliest recorded forbear is referred 
to in Genesis as Tubal Cain, seven 
generations from Adam and there- 
fore prehistoric, “the forger of 
every cutting instrument of brass 
and iron.” 

Here, we are reminded, they are 
making wrought iron, one of the 
oldest, if not the very oldest, and 
proverbially the most useful of all 
metals. As you watch them once 
more it seems incredible that of all 
metals, wrought iron is the one 
requiring for its refining the largest 
expenditure of human labor. Yet, 
here they are making wrought iron 
in accordance with what, until very 
recently, was the best modern 
practice, evolved from more than 
8,000 years of experience with this 
indispensable metal. 

Not always, by any means, was 
it made in puddling furnaces nor in 
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furnaces as economical as these in 
which the flame from a coal fire 
passes over a low fire-brick wall 
and then over a charge of pig iron. 

The puddling furnace at most 
dates back only a century and a 
half—really a very small interval in 
the age-old history of wrought iron. 

Basically it was the invention of 
Henry Cort, who patented it in 
1784, one year after he took out the 
first patent for grooved rolls. Cort, 
who also built the first iron rolling 
mill and is often called the father of 
the modern iron trade, had ac- 
cumulated a modest fortune which 
he invested in a little mill he built 
at Fontley in Hampshire, England, 
where he carried on his experi- 
ments—one could hardly say re- 
search. 

Cort’s furnace revolutionized 
wrought iron making in England, 
mainly for the economic reason 
that it provided for the utilization 
of bituminous coal, which was 
cheap and plentiful, instead of char- 
coal which was scarce, expensive, 
and largely derived from forests 
which Queen Elizabeth and subse- 
quent rulers decreed in the first of 
all conservation measures, must not 
be depleted further. It was a re- 
verberatory furnace (one in which 
the heat from the fire is deflected or 
“reverberated” from the roof down 
onto the metal) but it was by no 
means the first reverberatory fur- 
nace used in the iron industry. It 
had a sand bottom. Not until 1830, 
when John Hall of Staffordshire in- 
troduced “pig boiling’ on a basic 
bottom and lining of iron oxide, 
was puddling put upon a basis of 
practice which gave it a big advan- 
tage over older methods in point of 
economy and quantity production. 

As far as America is concerned 
Cort’s puddling furnace did not 
come into extensive use until after 
the perfection of the practice by 
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Hall, because with our virgin for- 
ests, charcoal was cheap and plenti- 
ful, hence the older processes were 
preferred. In many remote heavily 
forested parts of the world good 
wrought iron is still made in small 
quantities by methods which pre- 
ceded Cort’s day by hundreds and 
even thousands of years. In other 
words, it is manifestly wrong to 
suppose that puddling, a rather 
new process and on the economic 
side certainly not in all ways a very 
desirable process, comprehendsmore 
than a small phase of wrought iron 
history and production. 

The fact is, the story of this an- 


cient and honorable metal and of ' 


the different ways of making it in- 
cludes altogether too many steps 
and variables even to be suggested 
here. 

Thus, just one year ahead of 
Cort’s invention, we find Peter 
Onion, of Merthyr Tydfil, Wales, 
taking out a patent for a kind of 
puddling furnace in which a fire in- 
creased by a blast made wrought 
iron. We discover that until very 
recent times, and even to this day 
in many remote parts of the world, 
wrought iron was and is produced 
by direct reduction of the ore in- 
stead of being made from pig iron. 
Also we find that in Europe through 
the Middle Ages and right up until 
the eighteenth century, and in the 
United States and Canada well into 
the nineteenth century, bloomeries 
or fineries were used instead of pud- 
dling furnaces to make wrought 
iron. Moreover fineries and bloom- 
eries had such variations as the 
wolf furnace or ‘‘Stuckofen’”—the 
forerunner of the blast furnace— 
which carry our story back to an- 
cient times—and other crude forges 
or furnaces which take us clear back 
to days when the first iron makers 
squatted about a hole in the ground 
on a hill or bluff or in some other 
place where the wind was essential 
to their crude and mysterious ef- 
forts to adapt iron to the uses of 
men. 

Yes, it is probable, before the 
days of the Persian and Greek Em- 
pires and before bellows were de- 
vised to make a forced draft—bel- 
lows more or less like those we have 
all seen at a blacksmith’s forge— 
that there was a time when the pro- 
duction of wrought iron was de- 
pendent on the wind! 

Consider that! Now come down 
through the ages, through all of the 
8,000 years or more, through the 
days when, Egyptologists say, iron 
was made and used in Egypt in the 
era between 6,000 and 7,000 B.C. 
Consider those axes, knives, chisels 
and other iron objects excavated 


near Hallstadt, Austria, after hav- 
ing been buried, it is believed, 3,000 
years. Consider more than two 
hundred odd pieces of imperishable 
wrought iron dating from about 500 
B.C., and preserved in a museum 
in Colombo, Ceylon. Consider the 
Pillars of Delhi, 400 A.D., the 
beautiful iron grilles, gates, screens, 
hinges and locks adorning scores of 
old cathedrals, monasteries, castles 
and fortresses in Italy, Spain, 
France, Germany and England— 
art returning once more to vogue! 

These are tokens or gathering 
points left to us to prophesy of the 
meaning of wrought iron to us all. 
Each one signifies an accomplish- 
ment that gave some forgotten 
craftsman pride in his handiwork 
and, like all things made of metal 
today, perpetuation and unity of 
the work of mankind, beauty and 
speed, romance and utility in this 
amazing world where we live. 

So, while you watch these pud- 
dlers toil you can see beyond them 
and the fires they build a picture 
larger than they define. Here they 
are, in this machine age, preparing 
their furnaces by hand, stoking 
them with coal by hand, feeding 
them iron by hand, through the 
small door kneading, working with 
their rabbling irons their mixtures 
by hand and at last extricating 
from their baths of slag and taking 
to the squeezer by hand red sponges 
of metal no larger than can be lifted 
out with tongs, by hand. And not 
far away are huge plants turning 
out tremendous tonnages of steel 
not once, in a titanic scheme of pro- 
duction, touched by hand. Here 
are these puddlers in accordance 
with the best practice known until 
the other day, striving to give 
wrought iron its distinctive charac- 
ter, its unique intermingling of iron 
and slag lest it “very soon perish 
for want of the dross” from which 
steel is parted. 


And then you conclude that it is . 


no wonder, thanks in the main to 
this work-o’-hand directly and in- 
directly caused by puddling, 
wrought iron costs nearly twice as 
much as many grades of steel. 

For the rest a few figures tell the 
story: 

In 1850, five years before the in- 
vention of the Bessemer Converter, 
that most boisterous and spectacu- 
lar unit in the industrial world— 
wrought iron to the value of 
$22,629,271, according to Swank, 
was produced in 552 establish- 
ments in the United States, and 
22,000 long tons of iron rails were 
produced whereas the total pro- 
duction of steel was negligible. 

In 1870, only 30,357 long tons of 
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Bessemer steel rails were produced 
as against 523,214 of iron rails, and 
open hearth steel production of all 
kinds was only 1,339 long tons. 

In the Seventies steel production 
passed that of wrought iron. Then, 
in the decades following, the utiliza- 
tion of Minnesota ore plus mass 
financing, mass organization and 
mass production of steel combined 
forces. Together they set out to 
drive good wrought iron—for many 
purposes, as time was to show, the 
better metal,—almost out of ex- 
istence. 

“Now why,” you wonder, “‘didn’t 
Wrought Iron adopt the mass pro- 
duction methods of Steel?” 

The answer is that it did—in 
everything except the method of 
refining. 

Refining, or puddling, remained 
the barrier and the challenge. 

Literally scores of metallurgists 
here and abroad tried without con- 
clusive success to save wrought iron 
by the discovery of new methods 
for producing it in quantity. Never- 
theless in 1927 the American Iron 
and Steel Institute put our total 
production of wrought iron of all 
grades at approximately 544,000 
tons and our steel at 32,334,000! 

Wrought Iron, it was being said 
even in classes in metallurgy in our 
technical schools, where hardly 
more than one lecture was devoted 
to it, was a dying industry. 

Then 1928, as the historian will 
say, marked an event of tremen- 
dous importance to the ferrous and 
its competing industries. 

For then the announcement was 
at last definitely made that Wrought 
Iron had turned the “‘corner”; that 
the Aston Process for making good 
Wrought Iron changed the whole 
picture. 


II. BEHOLD THE big RED BALL! 


ERE, now, only a few miles 

from the puddlers and pud- 
dling furnaces we have just watched 
in the A. M. Byers Company plant 
at Girard, Ohio, five of us turned 
off a main highway into a winding 
cinder road near the little city of 
Warren, Ohio. There as we crossed 
a wide acreage of open fields, look- 
ing where one of our guides pointed, 
we saw a structure like a dimly 
lighted fortress looming up in the 
darkness beside a river. 

It was raining and as we ap- 
proached this structure it seemed 
to rise as high as a cathedral but un- 
like in its outline any building | 
had ever seen. 

Then, in a moment, we had 
stepped through an opening in a 
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(Above) The “Big Red 
Ball,” resulting from _ the 
“shotting” in the Aston Pro- 
cess. The actual weight of 
ball shown is about 2,000 
Ibs., but this may be in- 
creased as desired, there 
being practically no limit 
save the size of the ladle or 
thimble used. Contrast with 
size. of hand-puddle ball 
below. 


(Below) Hand-puddling—as 
practiced in the U. S. A. 
since about 1830. The size 
of puddle ball is only about 
250 Ibs., being limited by the 
strength of a man. Other 
methods of making wrought 
iron, used since antiquity, 
produced a ball of like 
character, usually of even 
smaller size, ranging from 
ten or twenty pounds up. 
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high brick side-wall, and there, 
resting for a moment on a steel 
platform before us, was a ponder- 
ous, red-hot, glowing sponge of 
metal. 

“Gosh,” | 
that?” 

“That,” | was told proudly, “‘is 
the big red ball!”’ 

“And how much, Doctor Aston, 
does it weigh?” 

“Over a ton.” 

A ton! A red ball weighing a ton! 
A red ball ten times as big as any 
puddler could fashion by hand! 

“And it’s good wrought iron, 
Doctor?” | asked. “As good as that 
which old A. M. Byers stood for?” 

“Better by every test,” he an- 
swered, “than wrought iron made 
by any of the old time processes.” 

“You are sure, Doctor—techni- 
cally sure?” 

“There is no doubt about it,” 
declared J]. E. Fletcher, the English 
visitor with us, a_metallurgist 
whose name is everywhere known 
among metallurgists, who was presi- 
dent of the Staffordshire Iron and 
Steel Institute, the oldest of its 
kind, and now is the consultant of 
both the British Wrought Iron 
Association and the British Cast 
Iron Research Association, two im- 
portant groups subsidized by the 
British Government. He added, 
and permitted me so to quote him: 
“As a matter of fact, this new 
process is staggering in its sig- 
nificance. For half a century the 
iron industry all over the world has 
been obsessed by Steel to such an 
extent that the metallurgy of 
wrought iron, which is for many 
purposes a more desirable metal, 
has been neglected. In the last 
resort that result came about be- 
cause of high cost or inherent 
limitations in production methods. 
In Europe, as here, many efforts 
have been made to do what, at one 
stroke, the Aston Process does.” 

Then, before we could offer con- 
gratulations to our guides and the 
company they represent, a young 
fellow riding in a gay little car- 
riage swung a mechanical ram 
around, gave our big red ball a 
push and it disappeared, into a big 
pit. And hardly had it disappeared 
when a traveling crane set down 
another to take its place. 

“Two tons!’ I observed. ““Two 
tons in two or three minutes! More 
than a puddling furnace will pro- 
duce in twenty-four hours?” 

Dr. Aston smiled. “We are pro- 
ducing and rolling into muckbar 
and billets in this room, with only 
two small converters working, 
around 5,000 tons a month. That’s 


remarked, ‘“‘what’s 


as much as we produced at Girard, 
in the same period with all of the 
eighty-eight furnaces and 176 men 
making five heats a turn and two 
turns each twenty-four hours. And, 
mind you, this is only a kind of 
experimental plant which we leased 
to work out production details 
while our new plant costing around 
$10,000,000, at Ambridge, Penn- 
sylvania, just out of Pittsburgh on 
the Ohio River, is being planned 
and built. Electrically driven 
throughout, this plant will be the 
first modern plant ever built for 
the mass production of wrought 
iron.” 

“Then, Doctor, there are no 
mechanical limitations?” 

He answered: ‘‘Measured by the 
standards of today, which are those 
of steel making, there are no 
mechanical limitations. Given the 
equipment here we could double or 
treble 5,000 a month, reducing 
costs thereby, and go as far as you 
like. There is no limit, of course, to 
the amount of iron that can be 
refined when blast furnaces, and 
Bessemers are used. And though 
that tilting furnace’’—he pointed 
straight ahead to the open-hearth 
furnace of convenient tilting design 
—“‘is producing only fifteen tons of 
refined slag at a time, it is all we 
now need here since only about 
two per cent by weight, or a little 
over five per cent by volume, of 
good wrought iron is slag. Larger 
and more slag furnaces can of 
course be put to work preparing 
slag for shotting.”’ 

“Shotting,” I queried. ““What’s 
that?” 

Now, while our guides led us 
over the way—your reporter and 
Mr. Fletcher, who had crossed the 
ocean primarily to see the new 
process, Dr. Aston and his col- 


.laborator, Edward B. Story,—Dr. 


Aston explained: “‘Shotting is the 
most distinctive feature of the new 
process. Simply, it is the means 
whereby is achieved a really 
thorough intermingling of slag and 
pure iron globules.” 

Then, in a moment, we were 
seated on an improvised observa- 
tion platform where of late men 
from many industries, many uni- 
versities, many other institutions in 
not a few countries other than our 
own had sat and watched this new 
scene and process. 

So it may be well to suggest this 
scene and process. 

Here, now, imagine yourself on a 
platform near the end of a room 
nearly a thousand feet long in a 
building a third of a mile long. High 
overhead each time the glow of 
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molten metal being poured is added 
to the glow of scattered electric 
bulbs, you can look up and make 
out the dim traceries of | steel 
girders under a monitor roof. 
Against that skyline a traveling 
crane moves busily back and forth. 
And all about is that steady and 
systematic sweep and sound charac- 
teristic of an industrial activity 
organized for mass production. 


At the right of us is the tilting 
slag furnace. 


Opposite that, where we first saw 
the big red ball so quickly disap- 
pearing while another took its 
place, is a powerful hydraulic press 
now exerting upon that first red 
ball a pressure of 800 pounds to the 
square inch. It works silently, and 
well! In a trice there the surplus slag 
is expelled from it, and our big red 
ball, formerly a dripping red sponge 
of metal, now, after being com- 
pressed, is a compact red oblong 
shape like an ingot in a steel mill, 
poised at the head of a rolling table 
or runway stretching away to the 
very end of this cavernous room. 

But it is poised there only a mo- 
ment. On his platform just above it 
a young man touches a hand lever. 
Instantly there is the rumble of 
rolls and moving parts. Instantly it 
braces itself, takes on life, races 
along the table or runway, to crash, 
amid the sizzling of cold water on 
its hot surface, into the opening be- 
tween spinning rolls. It wriggles 
through, the tables are elevated 
and it is sent crashing back to its 
starting place between the upper 
two instead of the lower two of this 
three-high rolling mill. And so it 
continues its travels until it is a long 
red snake—ten times longer than 
any seen in a wrought iron mill be- 
fore,—until its head and tail are 
sheared off and it is at last cut up 
into short pieces called muckbar 
that are automatically weighed and 
loaded into waiting cars. 


All that for background and the 
know-how of mass production! 


Now, right before our eyes an op- 
eration wholly new to the metal- 
lurgical world is taking place. It is 
an operation revolutionary in kind 
and revolutionary in its meaning to 
the relative standing and cost of 
those two old-time rivals, Steel and 
Wrought Iron. It is to Wrought 
Iron in a sense, what the advent of 
the Bessemer converter was to 
Steel three-quarters of a century 
ago and the final answer to a chal- 
lenge that has everywhere con- 
fronted Steel and Wrought Iron 
during nearly all of that long pe- 
riod, in which Steel all but drove 
Wrought Iron out of existence. It is 
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After the rough ball of wrought iron is formed in the silicate 
slag bath, the small amount of liquid slag remaining in the 
ladle is poured off. The “sponge” or puddle ball is then 


dumped out. 


simply Science applied to puddling 
furnaces, fineries, bloomeries, 
Stuckofen, Catalan and all other 
processes by which wrought iron 
has been produced since antiquity. 

Shotting, in other words, is the 
crux of what is now technically 
known by the name of one of our 
guides, The Aston Process. 


Here you see a ladle, or a thim- 
ble as it is called—a big cup con- 
taining hundreds of pounds of re- 
fined slag—lifted from the pit be- 
fore the tilting furnace at our right 
and set down by a crane before us, 
the audience. 


No sooner is that done than the 
crane reappears out of the night 


with a ladle containing refined, 


slagless iron, which it pours in a 
steady stream into thimble No. 1, 
containing slag. 


Now this thimble, in which Na- 
ture, beneath the surface of the 
slag, unseen by us, has performed 
a long-sought miracle, is picked up 
and when it is tilted, there before 
us as if by magic appears the big 

_red ball! 


For the rest, the crane swings it 
over, dumps it out on the platform 
of the hydraulic press. 

That’s all! 

The shotting operation, like all 
other significant things and folk in 
this world, is very simple, and, gov- 
erned by natural laws, as immutable 
as the law of gravitation. 
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III. THE PREPARATIONS FOR 
SHOTTING 


F course, before you really 

warm up to Dr. Aston, to 
make him and his inseparable aide, 
Edward B. Story, tell about the 
“why” and origin of shotting, you 
want to know where the molten 
iron comes from. 

So now we go behind an inter- 
vening wall, to find a cupola, used 
to melt pig iron, and though by no 
means is it a device new to steel 
manufacturing methods it is new to 
the manufacture of wrought iron. 

A traveling crane now swoops up 
out of the gloom to the place in 
which we stand, high up in the 
wonderland of surprises with the 
cupola roaring evenly behind us. 
Like a great falcon carrying a 
burden—a ladle—it neatly perches 
that ladle on a scale before the 
cupola, the tap hole is opened and 
at once there is a swift run of 
molten metal racing down a trough 
into the ladle. 

Soon at a signal the crane picks 
up its burden again, sways it down 
through space to the ground floor, 
to two Bessemer converters of a 
special type. In these, as in all 
Bessemer converters, a current of 
air is driven up through the molten 
metal and consequent combustion 
drives off, in a violent chemical 
reaction, such impurities as carbon, 
manganese, sulphur and silicon. 

Now our refined iron, freed of 
these impurities, is ready for shot- 
ting. 

“So far,” | observed, ‘“‘you have 
followed steel practice. What | 
can’t yet understand is how you 
can make wrought iron in a Bes- 
semer Converter, which I have 
always been told produces steel 
only.” 

“We are coming to that,” Dr. 
Aston replied. “Remember, in order 
to complete your steel-making 
operation in the Bessemer, you 
have to put back into the metal 
both carbon and manganese, in the 
desired quantity, the former to 
produce the necessary hardness, the 
latter to make the metal fit for 
rolling and welding. Without this 
addition of manganese, the steel 
would be as brittle and unfit for 
rolling, welding, or working as cast 
iron. In short, without these ad- 
ditions, the product of the Besse- 
mer Converter would not be steel 
at all, in the accepted sense of the 
word.” 

“Then you don’t have to put the 
same things back into the metal as 
the steel man does?”’ 

“Not at all. Nothing is added to 
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the metal before it leaves the con- 
verter. What we do to it—and 
herein lies the second fundamental 
difference in practice—is to break 
this metal up into tiny globules, 
coating each globule with silicate 
slag.” 

“In other words, the steel man 
adds carbon and manganese, while 
you add silicate slag?” 

“Yes, but even that does noi tell 
the story. There is this further 
difference between these additions: 
the carbon and manganese combine 
chemically with the steel, whereas 
the silicate slag is mixed mechanic- 
ally with the iron, causing the 
metal when rolled to assume a 
fibrous structure, while the steel 
structure remains crystalline. In 
other words, the structure of 
wrought iron when fractured may 
be likened to that of a piece of 
wood, while that of steel would 
compare better with granite.” 

“But how is this mechanical 
mixing effected? And is it identical 
with the mechanical mixture found 
in wrought iron made by older 
processes?” 

“Of course. It’s like this ——.” 

Then our guide went on to ex- 
plain to us just how and why this 
mixing was accomplished through 
the “‘shotting”’ operation. 


IV. WHAT SHOTTING DOES 


LAG or cinder is an iron silicate 

—an enamel or glass-like com- 
pound almost immune to rust or 
corrosion. 

Steel contains none of it. And in 
part for want of it steel cannot 
withstand vibration and rust, 
which is oxidation or burning of 
metal, half so long as good wrought 
iron. 

Dr. Aston explained: 
steel is made in an open-hearth or 
Bessemer, the slag, because it is 
much lighter than iron, separates 
and rises to the top. And it stays 
there! So, before an open-hearth 
furnace is poured, the slag is drawn 
off from the top or the metal is 
drawn off from under it, and it is 
discarded. 

“But wrought 
slag?’ he was asked. 

“Yes,” he answered. “‘About five 
per cent of the volume of good 
wrought iron is slag. The accom- 
plishment of making wrought iron 
consists of refining and solidifying 
pure iron in a bath of slag.” 

“And that, Doctor, has hereto- 
fore been achieved only by charac- 
teristic wrought iron making meth- 
ods?” 

“Yes. And you might add that 


iron contains 
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the percentage of slag retained in 
the old methods was the result, 
more or less, of chance, because it 
turned on the kind of ore or fuel 
used, the process employed, or the 
personal equation of the operator, 
the thoroughness and skill with 
which he worked, the size of the 
furnace used and its temperature— 
factors impossible to control.” 

Then Dr. Aston explained that 
some of the older means used to 
make wrought iron, such as the 
Catalan or Corsican forges, the 
German Stuckofen and the old-time 
bloomeries and fineries of England 
and Colonial America, might have 
afforded a larger measure of control 
and actually involved much less 
hard manual labor than puddling. 
But, on the other hand, he pointed 
out, these same old-time means 
would be prohibitive today because 
of the scarcity and high cost of 
special grades of ores and charcoal 
fuels formerly available. 

In other words, puddling fur- 
naces came into use and have in the 
last century prevailed in the manu- 
facturing of wrought iron mainly 
because they utilized bituminous 
coal, which is sufficiently cheap and 
plentiful to offset the high cost of 
labor. In recent years the labor cost 
has, with growing scarcity of exper- 
ienced puddlers, increased to a 
point where it has put wrought iron 
under an almost prohibitive handi- 
cap in its competition with steel. 

“Steel has had all the many ad- 
vantages inherent in mass produc- 
tion,”’ it was suggested. 

“There has never been a time 
since the 70’s,”’ Dr. Aston replied, 
“when good wrought iron has had a 
chance against steel on the basis of 
production costs alone. Wrought 
iron has survived only because of 
superior characteristics such as bet- 
ter welding, its ability—especially 
at a premium nowadays when we 
are more and more building for per- 
manence—to resist rust, and its 
ability, as in use as pipe and bar 
iron and much else on our largest 
railroad systems, to resist both rust 
and vibration. Even in early times 
wrought iron resisted all attempts 
to make it in larger quantities. The 
usual result of such an attempt was 
non-uniformity or imperfect refine- 
ment of the mass and sometimes 
spoilage of the iron. It is interesting 
to note that in the thirteenth cen- 
tury the Germans so increased the 
size of their Stuckofen that the dis- 
covery of cast iron, which was at 
first considered spoiled wrought 
iron because it was brittle and 
could not be worked, was the result. 
Many attempts have since been 
made in Europe and here to pro- 
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duce wrought iron in quantity by 
mechanical means. The _ parent 
effort here in America, by the way, 
was the Danks Process.” 

“But why, Doctor, didn’t any of 
these efforts prove out?” 

“IT can answer that this way,” 
Dr. Aston replied. “Because it ap- 
peared that puddling was accom- 
plished by agitation and mixing, 
the machines tried in the last few 
decades have typically been of the 
tumbling-barrel or of the rotary 
type, like concrete mixers. But 
none of these have proved economi- 
cal because there were inevitable 
complications mainly arising from 
the fact that the refining did not 
proceed uniformly throughout the 
heat and therefore did not through- 
out its mass reach the desired end 
point simultaneously. Accordingly 
there were agglomerations of raw 
metal. In hand puddling, a puddler 
could see and feel his metal. With 
his tools he could pry loose and 
break up agglomerations, but that 
is impossible in a closed and moving 
rotary or tumbling device. In ad- 
dition there have been excessive 
operating and maintenance costs 
arising in part:from the fact that 
these devices had to be lined with a 
refractory material of some sort 
and the cost of maintaining it 
against the motion and charge used 
was excessive.” 

“But shotting,’ it was sug- 
gested, “‘is something else again?” 

“Yes,” Dr. Aston replied. “| 
suppose because | was neither a 
wrought iron man nor a steel man 
my approach was from the technical 
or metallurgical side. | had been a 
teacher.” 

Now he explained, in his modest 
way, that he had directed courses 
in metallurgy at the University of 
Wisconsin and then at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. There it 
was, before he got to grips with 
puddling as Chief Metallurgist of 
the A. M. Byers Company, he 
found in one of his classes a student 
named Edward B. Story with 
whom from the beginning he had 
much in common. Then for twelve 
years, in a companionship that is an 
epic even more interesting than 
that of the quest for the philoso- 
pher’s stone, these two worked 
together to discover that secret 
alchemy which had defied the 
metallurgical world for generations 
and had the promise of restoring 
wrought iron to its old-time dignity 
and power. 

At last they “got it!’ 

“And how—how did you get it?” 
| asked. “Did you start with the 
Danks Process?” 

“No.” 
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“Shotting,” the basis of the revolutionary new Aston process of wrought iron manufacture. Molten metal, 
refined in a Bessemer converter, Open Hearth or Electric furnace, at a temperature of about 2800° F., 
is poured slowly into a bath of silicate slag, at about 2300° F. The sudden cooling of the refined metal 
causes millions of tiny explosions which thoroughly disintegrate it. There results a characteristic “Puddle 
ball,” of large size, consisting of pea-sized globules of pure iron, coated with silicate slag. 
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Then Mr. Story smiled and said: 
“One day | met a son of a partner 
of old Danks himself and when | 
told him what we were up to he 
said: ‘You'll never get it! Danks 
gave his life to trying. So did a lot 
of others. So will you, if you don’t 
look out, because it can’t be done!’”’ 

“*It can’t be done!’—I quoted 
the Marines—‘but here it is!’ Now 
how did you do it?” 


“Ask Doc,” Mr. Story sug- 
gested. 

“It’s pretty hard,’ Dr. Aston 
smiled, “‘to cover in an interview 


a dozen years of experimentation 
and all the work that goes with it. 
But there are a few points and con- 
trasts and tests which may help to 
suggest what occurs in the shotting 
operation: 

“Of course the rotary and other 
mechanical mixing devices already 
experimented with in actual pro- 
duction narrowed the field and 
emphasized a question we kept 
from the beginning constantly in 
mind. That question was: ‘What is 
wrought iron?’ And the answer was: 
‘It is the mechanical incorporation 
of about five per cent by volume of 
silicate slag disseminated uniformly 
and thoroughly throughout the 
base metal, refined iron. Keeping 
that elemental question and answer 
in mind, eventually we concluded 
that the focal point was not the 
refining of the iron, because any 
steel-making process could be used 
to do that equally well or better 
than any new device. Certainly it 
was not necessary to use an oscillat- 
ing or rotary machine to do it. So 
we put all that in the background.” 

“But the real focal point—what 
was that, Doctor?” 

“We didn’t discover that for 
some time,” he answered. “You 
see, there were a great many vari- 


able factors. But little by little we’ 


resolved the problem into search 
for a way to make iron previously 
refined serve as a matrix to receive 
the slag. In attempting to find a 
way to do this on a large scale we 
had of course to remember that 
slag melts at around 2,050 degrees, 
Fahrenheit, iron at around 2,700 
degrees—facts that in the end we 
made to work for us. And of course 
we also had to remember that if 
and when the temperature of the 
two constituents rose a little above 
2,700 the whole mass melted down 
with all the slag floating on the top. 
Well, to make a long story short, 
eventually we concluded that the 
focal point was a mode of disinte- 
grating the slag and iron.” 

“And that, stated very simply, 
means : 
“It means a mode of breaking up 





the materials into particles. Merely 
for purposes of illustration, | might 
suggest that the popping of corn 
bears resemblance to the thing we 
wanted to achieve. And of course 
you have seen autoclaves or con- 
tainers in which high temperatures 
and pressures are used to break 
down the structural form of various 
materials into minute particles. 
The question before us was: ‘How 
can we do that?’ ”’ 

“How, then, did you do itP” 

“First, to prove that the funda- 
mental conception of the nature of 
wrought iron was correct, we went 
to a bolt and screw factory and got 
a lot of steel chips. In a bath of re- 
fined slag we brought these up to a 
welding temperature, using an or- 
dinary busheling furnace, and made 
wrought iron. Of course, though, 
that method would not work out 
practically because of variations in 
analysis of the steel chips and for 
many other reasons. However, be- 
fore we gave it up, we considered 
experimentally machines to make 
small chips out of pure, slag- 
less iron and to bushel them in a 
bath of slag, with a view to getting 
production in quantity. 

“There now followed a number of 
intervening steps in one direction 
and another. Among them toward 
the last came some progress in the 
direction of a rotary machine which 
would disintegrate refined iron by 
throwing it off in drops. We did 
some experimental work in this 
direction and again made wrought 
iron. But again there were objec- 
tions in the way of production 
costs which did not promise well. 
Nevertheless we did at last get 
around to the question which was 
the parent of the shotting process. 
It looks simple now and it is, but 
there was then a good deal about 
granulation not established. That 
question simply was: ‘What would 
happen if we dropped the molten 
iron, with its higher melting point, 
into a bath of molten slag, with its 
lower melting point?’ 

“We tried that, dropping the 
iron from a distance at first, and it 
worked. It worked beautifully, at 
any rate to the extent that it made 
a spongy mass of iron; that the 
interstices in the metal were uni- 
formly filled with slag at a welding 
temperature of from 2,500 to 2,600 
degrees.” 

“But why, Doctor, does it work? 
What happens, in shotting?”’ 

He explained: “‘Here you have 
two ladles or thimbles. One is full of 
slag, of quality we can control. The 
other 1s full of slagless refined iron. 
That liquid metal is saturated with 
gas, largely carbon monoxide. Liquid 
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metal, even when it has been refined, 
for instance in a Bessemer, carries 
enormous quantities of gas in solu- 
tion—the equivalent when released of 
from fifteen to twenty times its own 
volume. As such metal solidifies, the 
gas is no longer soluble in it and en- 
deavors to escape from it. Thus, in the 
solidifying or cooling of an ingot of 
steel, much of the gas in the metal is 
trapped, causing blow holes and other 
irregularities or weaknesses that long 
have been a problem. Likewise gas is 
present in hand-puddled iron, as is 
manifested in explosions heard when 
the little red ball is put through the 
squeezger. With the relatively slow 
rate of solidification and reaction 
prevailing in the puddling opera- 
tion, the natural forces must be aided 
by the manual effort of the puddler. 
When, however, the metal is solidified 
faster, as is done when it suddenly 
strikes the slag bath in the new 
process, you get an infinitude of 
small explosions of sufficient force 
to disintegrate the metal itself ‘as it 
solidifies. That's what happens in 
the shotting process. That's why the 
process 1s called shotting.” 

“It’s as simple as that?” | said. 

Dr. Aston nodded. ‘Yes. When 
you pour the liquid metal with its 
high gas content into the liquid 
slag, the first function of the slag is 
to solidify the metal because its 
temperature is lower. It does that 
almost instantly, so swiftly that the 
gas comes off in the form of mil- 
lions of minute explosions through- 
out the mass in the ladle or thimble. 
By their force these explosions, 
which are so diffused you do not 
even hear them, cause complete 
distintegration of the metal and 
break it down into exactly the same 
kind of pea-size globules as were 
formed in the old-time forges or 
furnaces at the stage when the 
iron was, to use the old phrase, 
‘coming to nature’. e 

He went on: “We started with 
the idea that we had to pour the 
molten iron into the slag bath in 
such a thin stream and from sucha 
height that it would form into 
globules before it struck the sur- 
face of the slag bath. We found that 
worked beautifully. Then we got 
bolder, and poured the metal a 
little faster and in a heavier stream; 
and that worked equally well. In 
each case, we got a ball of spongy 
material, consisting of tiny globules 
of iron, slag filling the interstices, 
exactly as in all the older processes 
of making wrought iron. Finally, 
we found that we could pour almost 
as fast and in as heavy a stream as 
we liked, without any attempt at 
effecting granulation in the air, 
with the same result. It was then 
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we became convinced that the dis- 
integration was due entirely to the 
explosive force of the gases con- 
tained in all refined iron, and not to 
any granulation taking place merely 
as the result of falling through 
space.” 

“And that’s the whole story, 
Doctor?” 

“Not quite,” he answered. ‘The 
metal after distintegration, quickly 
settles to the bottom, being heavier 
than the slag, and forms a spongy 
ball, a ‘big red ball’ of exactly the 
same character as the spongy mass 
resulting from all other iron-making 
furnaces, the only difference being 
that our big red ball is more uni- 
formly refined and disintegrated as 
to base metal and is more thoroughly 
degasified. The best evidence of 
this is found in the fact that there is 
no explosion when the ball passes 
through the hydraulic press; and 
‘blisters,’ which have heretofore 
always been inseparable from 
wrought iron, are practically elimi- 
nated from the finished product. 
The wrought iron, which we have 
been producing now for a year onan 
experimental basis and rolling into 
pipe, is preferred by many large 
users. For instance, among users 
equipped to test it thoroughly, one 
large trunk railway system has 
found it even more satisfactory 
than the hand puddled wrought 
iron which has made Byers wrought 
iron pipe favorably known all over 
the world.” 


V. NEW WAYS FOR OLD 


HERE, now, you have the 

story of the most sensational 
and, according to Mr. Fletcher, the 
visiting English metallurgist, one 
of the most significant of all ad- 
vances in iron-making methods and 
an achievement, moreover, which 
is wholly American. 

It is sensational in the metal- 
lurgical sense, as Dr. Aston has 
explained, and no less sensational in 
novelty of setting: Here, seated on 
the observation platform in this 
historic place you see the big red 
ball come into existence, at this 
most auspicious ceremony chaper- 
oned by Mother Science. Attended 
by Busy Cupola and Boisterous 
Bessemer, beside the furnace in 
which Slag is made in unprece- 
dented quantity, these two sub- 
stances—Slag and lron—are wed- 
ded. Talk about a setting; no 
motion picture director could con- 
trive one more distinctive and im- 
portant! Talk about color schemes 
and decorations; there is no tint or 
color in the rainbow not reflected in 


the pouring of these thimbles! Talk 
about a celebration—there is a fine 
spray effervescing from these ladles 
that makes yeu think of the bubbles 
in champagne! 

And the Aston Process is sig- 
nificant—not just a _ spectacular 
show staged to beget applause—for 
a great many historical and other 
sound reasons. 

Almost from the beginning of 
things, good old Wrought Iron was, 
until little more than half a cen- 
tury ago, king of the ferrous world 
—and it didn’t inherit theermine 
but earned it! It perpetuated monu- 
ments like the Pillar of Delhi, and 
memorialized, by preserving their 
tokens to us, even ancient civiliza- 
tions. It perpetuated to us even 
today many an ancient bridge. In 
the form of nails like those used in 
the New England house older than 
the United States, in which this is 
written, it has for whole centuries 
held together many a Colonial 
home. It gave to us many an old 
chain, like that which the Army 
under George Washington stretched 
across the Hudson River, and 
many another object made long 
ago. Simply: Wrought Iron was 
used in preference to steel for 
thousands of years for nearly every 
use where malleability and perma- 
nence were desired in metal,—for 
implements, utensils, boats and 
weapons; for bolts, anchors, chain, 
grilles, fences and gates; for wire 
and nails; for sheets and roofing; 
tanks, pipe, for, the hulls of ships, 
boiler braces, hardware and so 
many other items large and small 
they could not be set down on a full 
page. 

Wrought iron was the thing to 
use, here, there, nearly everywhere. 
But no sooner did Bessemer con- 
verters begin to light up the sky 
with eruptions like those of very ac- 
tive volcanoes than Steel, because 
of its cheapness, set out to be in- 
finitely mightier than any sword 
blade from old Damascus itself. 
And after Bessemers had invaded, 
in the Seventies, the very areas in 
which contemporaries of William 
Penn had first securely established 
Wrought Iron in America, open- 
hearth furnaces, another British in- 
novation, appeared to help the Bes- 
semers. And a few decades after 
open-hearths there came electric 
steel furnaces too. 

Everyone knows how, then, the 
issue was drawn; how Andrew Car- 
negie and others of his organizing 
genius rallied together on the side 
of Steel; how banks went over to 
the side of the mighty and mass 
production, mass financing, mass 
selling, made Steel a giant of inter- 
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national stature. A creative giant, 
to be sure! One that revolutionized 
industry and transportation, revo- 
lutionized our way of living, and 
squared off, finally, to stamp out of 
existence its faithful old _ rival, 
Wrought Iron. 

So Wrought Iron was driven to 
cover, as we have already seen, un- 
til in all these United States there 
were only a few iron masters who 
refused to go over to Steel, and re- 
fused to adulterate their ancient 
and honorable metal. One of these 
—the most outstanding figure of 
them all—was old A. M. Byers. 

His history, combined with that 
of the business he founded, comes 
pretty near to being the History of 
Wrought Iron in America since 
Civil War days. Good Wrought 
Iron wasa principle with him. .. . 
When it was obvious that he’d 
have to go over to Steel or “bust,” 
he shook his fist, stuck toiron . . . 
and didn’t bust! When Steel an- 
swered with a cut in price—a kind 
of cut very hard to heal—and then, 
as Steel production increased, with 
another and another, he hung on, 
the last of the old iron masters, 
whose spirit went marching on af- 
ter his body was spent . . . asif to 
affirm his own prophecy that char- 
acter in metal as in men never dies! 

So Wrought Iron didn’t die! 

By and by Old Father Time took 
reckoning and all manner of experts 
at last came to agree that where 
good welding properties and resist- 
ance to rust and vibration are de- 
sired, this dependable old metal is 
superior to steel. So Wrought Iron 
inched back into popularity even in 
the years when Steel was producing 
tons where a puddler produced 
mere pounds, when good wrought 
iron cost nearly twice as much as 
steel of some grades. 

Now comes shotting, the Aston, 
or Byers new Process! 

It means, for one thing, the 
passing of all the old-time methods 
of producing wrought iron. 

It means, for another thing, the 
tardy ascendency over wrought 
iron production of scientific control 
such as made and dominates the 
production of all other metals. 
Here, at last, once more Science has 
eliminated rule-o’-thumb_ produc- 
tion which had to be safeguarded 
by an infinitude of cautions, checks 
and counter-checks, inspections and 
tests, every one of which has meant 
lost motion, lost effort, decreased 
production and increased costs. 
Now the Byers laboratory—the 
most important wrought iron lab- 
oratory in the world—tells the 
Byers plant superintendent precise- 
ly how it wants production carried 
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on and, in the light of exact con- 
trol, careful records and hour-by- 
hour analyses made by technical 
men, he reports back to the labora- 
tory. 

It means, again, revolutionizing 
of wrought iron production and, 
undoubtedly, wrought iron’ mer- 
chandising, too, as completely as it 
has ever been given any scientific 
discovery to revolutionize any in- 
dustry, as completely, no doubt, as 
the Bessemer and the open-hearth 
revolutionized Steel. At a time 
when the per capita demand for iron 
and its products has increased all of 
ten fold in a half century, this new 
process opens the door on a new 
scene—one in which the demand for 
ferrous and all other established 
metals has been enormously in- 
creased; in which highly productive 
manufacturing units and methods 
have been evolved and perfected; 
in which, because it has, through 
lean vears, kept the faith and kept 
the leadership among wrought iron 
manufacturers, the A. M. Byers 
Company is all set to win appropri- 
ate reward. 

And the Aston Process also 
means that wrought iron produc- 
tion need no longer be restricted in 
the main to that stronghold the 
Byers Company has held so well— 
the production of pipe. Plans for 
the new $10,000,000 Byers plant 
now under way at Ambridge look to 
the ultimate production of really 
unprecedented quantities of 
wrought iron billets, bars, plates, 
sheets and other units not now 
available in quantity. 

If these units were to be made of 
a metal new in kind our story 
would need to be longer! In other 
words, if the performance of this 
ancient and honorable metal were 
not established, we should have to 





wait for Time to bring in his ver- 
dict. But good wrought iron is not 
new. 

Its performance ig established. 

It has character, as Mr. Byers 
liked to say, “It’s a friendly metal!” 
The superintendent of one of the 
largest railroad shops told me, “‘It 
does what you expect it to do!” 

That it has surrendered to Steel 
both old and new fields wherein its 
special qualifications were not at 
premium and wherein a cheaper 
substitute could be used, is ac- 
counted for by its larger costs and 
limitations on the side of produc- 
tion. In other words, the cost, but 
not the quality of good wrought 
iron, has limited its horizon to ap- 
plications wherein serviceability 
and long life are dominant consid- 
erations, as in the case of pipe, the 
focus of Byers activities for many 
years. 

Now the picture is changing. 

Science at last is changing it. 
Science, in the Aston Process, has 
given us means to larger wrought 
iron production—the Big Red Ball 
as distinguished from the Little 
Red Ball. 

Big production of course implies 
lower cost. 

Lower cost implies the come-back 
of wrought iron forgings, bars, 
plates, sheets, wire, nails and many 
other forms for which there has al- 
ways been and now more than ever 
is demand, “at a price.” 

Lower cost also implies, in the 
case of any proven commodity, 
larger use in existing fields. As a 
matter of fact, our manufacturing, 
marine and oil industry and no- 
tably our railroads—now the largest 
users of wrought iron—have al- 
ready manifested their appetite for 
unprecedented quantities of Aston 
or Byers metal. 
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Lower cost likewise implies new 
uses for any proven commodity. 
The cheapness of steel, for instance, 
has encouraged the production of 
literally thousands of new products 
during the last few decades. And it 
is therefore a logical expectancy 
that good wrought iron at lower 
cost will in its measure do likewise. 

_ Again, cheap steel has resulted 
in the demand, by engineers, metal- 
lurgists and manufacturers of a 
large range of new steels, for special 
conditions of service, along with 
many new steel alloys. 

But wrought iron has not been 
alloyed so that its special uses 
could be multiplied, because its 
manufacture has been achieved by 
rule-o’-thumb. Now, though, when 
exact control of the several stages 
of the Aston process—of base met- 
al, slag and disintegration—is prac- 
ticable, we are certain to find 
metallurgists turning to wrought 
iron, studying it, wedding it to 
other metals. 

Wrought iron, you see, has been 
neglected save that all hands have 
been trying to find a substitute for 
it! “But there ain’t any!” as a rail- 
road shop foreman told me. 

It has been made, according to 
many a steel salesman, by a dying 
industry. But now that industry 
has every good reason for “coming 
back.” 

It lost its old-time place in the 
sun. 

But the Aston Process has 
changed the picture. 

And though | don’t know how it 
is with you, there’s a thrill for me 
in new productive methods for old, 
new merchandising methods for old, 
new prices and new promise for old! 

Character, in metal as in men, 
never dies, you see! 

Service, in metal, is immortality! 
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IXTEEN million gallons of gasoline 
concentrated in four great tanks. 
Danger! Without adequate means of 

controlling fire, many lives might be lost, 
property worth millions of dollars de- 
stroyed, hundreds of persons thrown out 
of employment, and the oil company’s 
business suffer serious set-back. 

This plant was not equipped with a pri- 
vate fire-control system. And even in the 


O is the White Fireman? He is used - | 
in this advertising to symbolize loss- j 
prevention engineering service—a nation- ; 


wide service, supported by insurance 
companies, having for its purpose the 
reduction of loss-hazards. Consultation on 
proposed structures, inspection of property, 
testing of materials and equipment, and 
many other kinds of technical assistance 
comprise the work of this service. Ask your 


North America Agent. 


Pi perty Owners may Secure Loss-prevention Service through | 


short time it would require municipal fire- 
fighting apparatus to reach the scene, a 
blaze might become so great that it would 
be impossible to approach the tanks for 
the purpose of smothering the blaze with 
foam. The White Fireman pointed out 
this danger. He recommended that pipes 
be run from the top of each tank to safely 
distant points where the local fire depart- 
ment’s foam apparatus could be connected. 


i 
ae * 
i 
' 
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The pipe installation cost approximately 
$7500 for all four tanks. Immediately, the 
property was given a better rating and in- 
surance premiums were reduced $10,000 
—a net saving of $2500 the first year and 
$10,000 per year thereafter. 

The White Fireman’s specialized knowl- 
edge of loss-prevention measures is bene- 
fiting the owners of all classes of property. 
It is evident that it pays to enlist his aid. 





Insurance Company of 


North America 
PHILADELPHIA 
and 


Indemnity Ins. Co. of 
North America 


write practically every form of insurance except life 
The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company—Founded 1792 


cesponsible Insurance Agents 
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There is no standing still... 


An Advertisement of the 


Durinc the past two years 6000 
switchboards have been recon- 
structed in the larger cities served 
by the Bell System to enable the operators 
to give a more direct and faster service. 

Previously in towns where there were 
more than one central office, your oper- 
ator would hold you on the line while 
she got the operator at the other central 
office on an auxiliary pair of wires. Now 
she connects directly with the other cen- 
tral office and repeats the number you 
want to the other operator. You hear her 
do this so that you can correct her if there 
is any mistake. 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company 





“THE TELEPHONE BOOKS ARE THE DIRECTORY OF THE NATION” 


This little change cost millions of 
dollars. Likewise, it saves mil- 
lions of minutes a day for the pub- 
lic and it has cut down the number of 
errors by a third. 

It is one of the many improvements in 
methods and appliances which are con- 
stantly being introduced to give direct, 
high-speed telephone service. 

There is no standing still in the Bell 
System. Better and better telephone ser- 
vice at the lowest cost is the goal. Present 
improvements constantly going into effect 
are but the foundation for the greater 
service of the future. 
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SPECKLED RAINBOWS 


THERE IS sound basis for continued prosperity in these 
United States of America, if the got-rich-quick fools 
are somehow held in check. The blatant spending and 
frenzied gambling of this group are becoming poison- 
ous influences throughout the nation. The newspapers 
are giving too much space to their coups and killings, 
to the mammoth yachts they are building and the 
palaces they are planning, to their Lucullan Palm 
Beach frivolities, to their purchases of jewels in million- 
dollar lots, to innumerable other idiocies and insanities 
that spread like a contagion during these periods 
when great riches seem to be more readily obtainable 
by the lucky than by the industrious. 

Not only vast multitudes in America but great num- 
bers round about the globe have been interested and 
excited by the furious stock speculation that has been 
going on here for the past few years. More and more 
the belief grows abroad that we are wickedly rich, that 
we profiteered enormously during and since the war, 
and that we still make ungodly profits out of the needs 
and necessities of other nations. The foreign press com- 
pletely ignores the fifty million workers who make 
American prosperity what it is and devotes all its atten- 
tion to a few hundred thousand stock gamblers, boot- 
leggers, and gunmen. On stage and screen, in newspaper, 
magazine, and book, the world outside knows as typical 
Americans only those who express our crudest vulgar- 
ities or our most shocking outbreaks of criminality. 
Nineteen American plays in London this winter. 
With a few exceptions they all show us up as boobs or 
barbarians. And the British love to see us so. Possibly 
it may soften their envy and mellow their disdain. To 
offset this we have the magnificent impression made 
by Lindbergh, the world-wide respect for Herbert 
Hoover, and the great impression made abroad during 
the recent Presidential campaign by Al Smith. The 
romance of his career, his courage, his honesty, his all- 
pervading boyishness and amiability, the fact that he 
was waging a gallant battle against very great odds, 
met a widespread response and enthusiastic sympathy 
that should continue long after his defeat. 


With world communications what they are to-day, 
with telegraph, radio, and motion pictures maintaining 
ceaseless contacts with vast numbers in all countries, 
there must be more than a little accurate judgment by 
our neighbors of both the worst and the best side of us. 
They predict that our present headlong dash of pros- 
perity must strike a rock before long. They are told 
by every possible prejudiced source that our prohibi- 
tion experiment is a tragic failure—which, of course, it 
is not, on the economic side of the experiment. They 
think the majority of us are plungers and wasters, 
which is another absurdity. Proof, the mounting de- 
posits in every savings bank in the country, plus the 
enormously increased investment of savings and sur- 
pluses by millions of the moderately well-to-do in 
sound stocks and bonds, in homes, and in real estate. 

The January analysts have all but smothered us 
with predictions of more and better prosperity for the 
months ahead in 1929. The shorter-view analysts, as 
usual, sing the gayest rhapsodies; they paint their 
rainbows raw to dazzle and delight without so much as 
a dot of dark gray to besmirch the pigments. But those 
crabbed analysts who prefer the longer view, who are 
unshakable in their conservatism, hold that no rain- 
bow offered as a symbol of optimism should ever be 
contrived of sheer color. It must be speckled. The truth- 
seeking eye, even in the midst of a golden age of over- 
flowing blessings and beneficences, must discern black, 
brown, and gray splotches to mar the harmony of colors 
and to warn the headlong optimist that there is no shin- 
ing vision that can extend but toa cloud-banked horizon. 

Yet no matter how many specks and spots the 
longer-view analysts may find in the new 1929 rain- 
bows, there is magnificent source and base for the 
rainbows themselves, and if we can devise some 
method of curbing the gymnastics of the plungers, of 
making the exploitation of vulgarity and viciousness 
less profitable, we can look ahead for many years to 
the continued improvement of this American civiliza- 
tion of ours that has so bewildered the rest of the 
world by its achievements of the past fifty years. 








HE STORY of Henry Ford be- 

gins on a farm at the cross- 
roads of two civilizations. It 
takes imagination in these days 


when Kansas City looks like Boston, _ 


Titusville has a gay white way, and 
Denver is only a lap behind New 
York to picture the two unlike 
Americas that existed side by side 
in the dawn of an age of steel. 

On one side was the frontier 
America: an America in which not 
more than four million people 
lived in the whole two thirds of the 
nation west of the Mississippi, an 
America in which only a third of 
the Iowa farm land destined to 
send the retired sons of Iowa farm- 
ers to Palm Beach and Pasadena 
in another forty years had as yet 
been broken by the plow, an 
America in which a large part of 
what is now the wheat belt was 
still marked down on the maps in 
the school geographies as_ the 
“Great American Desert.” 


By CHARLES MERZ 


Drawings by F. Sands Brunner 


Among the twelve 
who financed Ford’s 
original enterprise 
was not one financier 
or professional pro- 
Yet billions 


were in the venture. 


moter. 


The scene beyond the Mississippi 
was a kaleidoscopic sequence of 
boom towns, gold rushes, buffalo 
hunts, forced marches, cattle 
drives, and Indian rebellions; but 
the scene on the new frontier in the 
East was no less fluid and dynamic. 
New processes were being dis- 
covered, néw resources exploited, 
new industries developed, new forces 
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harnessed in behalf of some re- 
mote and still mysterious objective. 

Steel, oil, and transportation have 
rebuilt the nation that stood 
between two frontiers in 1863. 
The processes set in motion sixty 
years ago, when the first pipe line 
to carry oil was laid in Pennsy!- 
vania and the open-hearth method 
ushered in a modern age of steel, 
have achieved a triumph far be- 
yond the daydreams of the pioneers. 

This is a new America, impres- 
sive in its power. Steel has put ribs 
in its long body. Oil stokes its in- 
dustry and fuels its fleet of twenty 
million motor cars. 

Transportation has pulled it to- 
gether and given it a tight culture 
and a remorseless unity. The two 
sawed-off locomotives that faced 
each other on a ridge in Utah 
when the last spike was driven 
on the first transcontinental rail- 
way pant no more but rest their 
iron bones inside glass boxes in 
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museums. The country has been 
gridironed with a quarter of a 
million miles of track; and over it 
locomotives pull their trains a 
billion and a quarter miles a year— 
as long a haul as thirteen round 
trips from Chicago to the sun. 

Out beyond the Mississippi, fron- 
tier country sixty years ago, live 
thirty million people, raising the 
bulk of a billion-dollar wheat crop 
every summer and tuning in their 
radios on Malay love songs sung 
to the saxaphones in Cuba. The 
cattle drives are gone. The settlers 
hunt for their homes in subdivi- 
sions lined with California bunga- 
lows. The bad men ride in roadsters. 
The trip to the West Coast that 
was a slow pilgrimage by coach 
in 1863 now takes fifty hours in 
a Pullman. 

Over the valley of the Little 
Bighorn, where Custer stumbled 
into the arms of Sitting Bull, hurry 
travelers on their way to some new 
battle of the century in a squared 
ring in Chicago or New York. And 
over the wide prairies where 
buffaloes roamed in 1863 roam 
tourists doing their best to find 
stray bits of wilderness in which to 
camp for the night and snap one 
another’s pictures. 

No one man built this new 
America. But some men have left 
their mark on it, and other men 
have made themselves the symbols 
of its headlong change from old to 
new. 

What the ultimate significance 
of Henry Ford will be is a question 
for the gods to answer. What suc- 
cesses or what failures even the next 
few years will bring him must be 
left to the headlines of another 
morning. What motives and what 
causes have sky-rocketed him into 
some of those astonishing ad- 
ventures which have made his 
name a myth only Ford himself is 
qualified to tell. 

But if this is a new America of 
towering wealth, here is a man who 
started with empty hands and 
amassed the greatest of all fortunes. 
If this is a new America of mass 
production, here is a man who has 
built his power on his faith in en- 
gines. If this is a new America 
which has achieved unity and like- 
mindedness, here is a man who has 
given it wheels on which to travel 
and so helped rid it of its last 
frontier. If this is an America of 
vast energy and an indomitable 


will to go somewhere, here is a man 
who has broadened the orbit of its 
interests, defied its precedents, 
challenged its history, collected its 
antiques, enriched its folklore and 
remade its legends. 

Partway on its dizzy ride from 
1863 to 1929, America has looked 
out over a radiator stamped with 
the name of Ford. . . - 

Michigan was a farming state, 
Detroit was a sprawling county 
capital with a population of fifty 
thousand, when Henry Ford was 
born in the town of Dearborn on 
July 30, 1863. 

His father was William Ford. 
His mother was Mary Litogot. In 





themselves they were typical of the 
changing frontier in America, a 
frontier that was pushing west on 
the shoulders of men and women 
who had crossed the seas to find 
freedom, refuge, or a pot of gold. 
William Ford, of British and Scotch 
descent, had come to the United 
States in 1847, in company with 
other thousands to whom a new 
land beckoned glowingly. He had 
drifted west, earned money, bought 
a farm, and married Mary Litogot, 
the daughter of a farmer. 

_ It was into the America that 
stood between two frontiers—the 
industrial frontier with its factories 
in the East and the pioneer frontier 
with its prairie-schooners in the 
West—that Ford was born. The in- 
dustrial frontier had advanced far 
enough to bring Dearborn into a 
world of iron rails and locomotives, 
but the old frontier was still present 
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in the simplicity and isolation of 
farm life in the 1860’s. 

The house that William Ford 
had built for Mary Litogot stood 
in a grove of trees. It was a small 
house, two stories high, but with 
eaves so low that the rooms upstairs 
could not look out in front but only 
at the sides. At first there had been 
four rooms. Later two more were 
added, one a dining room, the other 
a room for “‘best.” 

To the best room the new in- 
dustrial frontier had contributed 
kerosene, two lamps with ground- 
glass globes to burn it in, another 
lamp hung from the ceiling on a 
set of cords and pulleys, so that it 
could be raised and lowered, and a 
base-burning stove with two small 
mica windows through which the 
red coals caught in the iron grate 
displayed their heat. The stove 
was a bold intruder from the new 
world of machine production, a 
highly standardized accessory pre- 
cisely like all other stoves of the 
same model, from the ornamental 
urn that sat on its artificial lid to 
the broad flare of its four bowed 
legs. 

In the center of a carpet of 
plucked and scattered roses it sat 
on a small white dais of its own, 
flanked on one side by a gleaming 
horsehair sofa, on the other by a 


_ row of rocking-chairs. 


The life of the house revolved 
around the fireplace in the kitchen, 
as the life of the farm revolved 
around the ‘house. With a little 
assistance from the neighborhood 
the American farm in 1860 was a 
unit in itself. Neither the packers 
nor the millers as yet absorbed its 
products. Wheat threshed on the 
farm remained on the farm, to be 
ground into flour by a neighbor. 
Wool was spun into yarn at home, 
woven into cloth in the neighbor- 
hood, and cut into clothes on home- 
made patterns. The centripetal 
force of a modern mechanized 
civilization had not yet drawn the 
farm into its orbit. It had not yet 
stamped it with its urban stand- 
ards, sold it its city gadgets, or 
invested it with city manners. 

The farm was still an outpost 
with its own stockade, in a world 
that had no filling stations. . 

In the conventional one-room 
school that reflected the isolation 
of the farm Henry Ford received 
his education. The schools were 
taught as the crops were farmed, 
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that is, by methods that had 
been traditional for generations. 

Ford went to school to a man 
named Chapman, who taught eight 
classes simultaneously. The first 
grade studied its spelling books 
while the fourth grade covered 
the blackboards with Spencerian 
curves and the eighth grade turned 
the pages of Cruikshank’s Primary 
Geography and studied distant 
nations. 


A Turn in the Road 


Two standard textbooks were the 
backbone of the rural school curric- 
ulum, and if these books gave Ford 
most of his early schooling, a whole 
generation of Americans shared 
them with him. 

One book was the famous Blue- 
Back speller; the other McGuffey’s 
Reader, a treasurehouse of “elegant 
extracts in prose and poetry,” giv- 
ing the schoolboy of the 1870’s a 
large part of his background in liter- 
ature, art, psychology, and ethics. 

One note predominated in the 
Reader, a moral note which not 
even a careless student of the text 
could overlook. McGuffey went 
out of his way in search of vices 
and temptations, taking care in 
each instance to prescribe an anti- 
dote, no matter how remote the 
vice and whether or not the temp- 
tation which it offered was likely 
to be present at an early age. 

No doubt there was much that 
was common sense and much that 
was graphic in McGuffey, as well 
as much that was somber and for- 
bidding. But this much is clear— 
there was nothing in McGuffey to 
gratify the interest of a growing 
boy in the puffing locomotives and 
the giant furnaces and the fascinat- 
ing and mysterious processes of 
a new industry looming on the 
American horizon in these swiftly 
changing years. McGuffey ignored 
science, in his emphasis on morals. 
Ford did his laboratory work, in 
company with a hundred thousand 
other boys, outside of school. 

He built a forge. He made a 
lathe. He watched the Dearborn 
blacksmith handle molten metal 
and shrink an iron tire onto a 
wagon wheel without setting fire to 
the wood. He worked, as a million 
other boys have worked, over the 
wheels of watches. He explored the 
mysteries of an old sawmill engine 
in his father’s woods. And on a 
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The life of the Ford family revolved around the kitchen fireplace, 


just as the farm life revolved around the house. 


Michigan road not far from the 
school in which science was still a 
stranger he met science and the 
new industrialism face to face. 

He had been driving to town with 
his father on that morning. And 
at a bend in the highway there ap- 
peared before him suddenly the 
first road vehicle moving under its 
own power which he had ever seen. 
It rose in the sunlight, bumping and 
thundering down the road, like a 
splendid iron monster. Its heavy 
sides were a gleaming black. Its 
huge rollers rumbled ponderously. 
Smoke shot in a sooty cloud from 
its thickset stack. 

Before the horses had had time 
to become thoroughly panic- 
stricken, Ford was off his father’s 
wagon and talking with the 
engineer. Who made it, where was 
it going, and what did they use it 
for? The engineer was “very glad 
to explain the whole affair.” This 
was an engine for driving thresh- 
ing machines and sawmills. It was 
equipped with a chain that con- 
nected the power unit with the rear 
wheels, so that it could travel under 
its own steam. There was a belt 
attachment for applying power 
to a thresher. The engine made two 
hundred revolutions a minute and 
was governed by a throttle. It 
had been built by Nichols, Shepard 
& Company, of Battle Creek. 

A small boy climbed back on 
his father’s wagon and went on 
with the horses. But the trumpet 
had sounded, and the issue was 
drawn. 

It was young Saint George and 
the dragon. .. . 


There was no traffic problem 
in Detroit in 1880. There were no 
installment plans, no_ sporting 
pinks, no parking rules, no steel 
construction, no filling stations, 
no vitamins, no Saturday half 
holidays, no municipal links, no 
rapid transit. The sprawling 
county capital that had had a 
population of fifty thousand when 
Henry Ford was born had more 
than doubled that figure now, but 
it was by no means a modern city. 


Off to the City 


Its broad streets were lit by 
night with naphtha lamps and 
swept by day with two machines 
that had been purchased in Eng- 
land at a cost of six hundred dollars 
and brought to Detroit by a pro- 
gressive city council. Bell had ex- 
hibited his telephone in Detroit 
three years before, and by 1880 
the city had one central exchange, 
twenty-two wires, and three hun- 
dred semiprivate phones. 

Manufacturing, even in these 
days, had marked the city for its 
own, and by 1880 there were sixty- 
two incorporated companies in 
Detroit, turning out a variety of 
manufactured products. In 1879, 
when Henry Ford had finished his 
eighth and last year of public 
school, the Michigan Malleable 
Iron Works declared with pride 
that ‘‘orders have been filled by 
this company from points as far 
east as Bridgeport.” 

Ford left his father’s farm when 
he was seventeen and went to De- 
troit in this-:same year, 1880, when 
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the census first showed that Detroit 
had pushed its population above a 
hundred thousand. For four years he 
lived in Detroit on a wage that was 
never much above the minimum 
of his landlady, content in a world 
of steam and motors. He worked for 
the better part of a year with 
Flower & Company, which repaired 
steam motors. He worked for two 
years with the Dry Dock Engine 
Company, which made _ steam 
motors. He worked for a year with 
the Detroit branch of the West- 
ir.ghouse Company of Schenectady, 
which installed steam motors. 

And then, at the age of twenty- 
one, with a first-hand knowledge of 
steam, he returned to his father’s 
farm in Dearborn. 


Farming Once More 


There were three chief reasons 
for his willingness to leave Detroit. 
For one thing, his father had offered 
him a patch of timber to persuade 
him to come home. For another 
thing, he had learned a good deal 
about other people’s engines and 
wanted time, as he explained in 
later years, to experiment with 
some theories of his own. The third 
reason was not apparent to him 
until he had been back in Dearborn 
for a month or two and met Clara 
Bryant. Then it seemed plain as a 
pikestaff that a patch of timber 
was ideally made for the purposes 
of a young man who had decided 
to be married. 

Ford rented a twelve-horsepower 
motor and began sawing wood. He 
bought a cutter and went courting. 
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Three years later he was mar- 
ried. He built a cottage on the land 
his father had given him and settled 
down to be a farmer. He built a 
workshop, to be sure, and spent 
hours in it every day. But he tilled 
the soil and cut his timber. Henry 
Ford, the neighbors said, had come 
to rest. 

And then, happily married, pros- 
perous enough, assured of a steady 
income and a future that was bound 
to be respectable, he suddenly 
pulled up stakes and went back to 
Detroit with the young girl he had 
married. 

It is plain enough now that Ford 
was a symbol, in these years, of the 
tug and pull that was going on be- 
tween the cities and the country- 
side. First the city had him, then 
the country got him back, then the 
city claimed him for a second time. 
It was an old struggle, this struggle 
between farm and town; but now 
the pulling power of the towns had 
been enormously increased by the 
development of a modern indus- 
try. 

Ford’s experiences in these years 
could have been duplicated in the 
experiences of thousands of young 
men living on the fringes of an 
expanding urban civilization. The 
difference in Ford’s case was that 
he had a definite idea. 

It was an interest in engines that 
had brought Ford to Detroit when 
he was seventeen. It was an in- 
terest in engines that had sent 
him to work for Flower and for 
Westinghouse. Nor had he neg- 
lected engines when he returned to 
Dearborn. There was time, in the 


























In 1907 the company left Strelow’s carpenter shop, which it had 
occupied for four years, and built a new factory. 
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slack seasons of the year, to repair 
engines for the Buckeye Harvest 
Company, as a “trouble shooter” 
for engines stalled by the Buckeye 
Company in his_ neighborhood. 
There was even time to build an 
engine of his own. 

It was the idea of an engine 
mounted on four wheels that dom- 
inated Ford; and in a day when 
the swift development of cities 
was demanding new means of 
communication, a day when the 
bulk of the steel manufactured 
was going into rails, and a day when 
one of the chief problems of the 
new urban civilization was more 
rapid transit, the idea was as logical 
a product of the times as Ford’s 
own gravitation to the city. 

Ford brought his idea with him 
when he came to Detroit for the 
second time. He had thought of his 
engine first in terms of the Nichols, 
Shepard engine he had met outside 
of Dearborn as a boy of twelve; 
and on his farm, in the first years 
after his marrage, he had built a 
steam engine of his own. He had 
abandoned the idea of steam, how- 
ever, and gone over to the new 
school that put its faith in the gas 
engine. 


In an Obscure Workshop 


There were several reasons for 
this change. For one thing, he 
had found the steam engine too 
heavy for his purposes when he 
tried it out as an impromptu trac- 
tor. For another, he had built a 
gas engine in the workshop on his 
farm, working from memory on the 
basis of what he had learned by re- 
pairing the first gas engine he had 
ever seen. The engine he built was 
only a toy engine. It had a one- 
inch bore and a three-inch stroke. 
But it worked. And in proportion 
to its weight it developed more 
power than he had been able to ob- 
tain from steam. 

He was twenty-seven now. He 
had given up the farm. He needed 
an income and enough time to try 
out his ideas. The income he sup- 
plied by finding work with the 
Detroit Electric Company as an 
engineer and machinist at a salary 
of forty-five dollars a month. The 
time came out of night work and 
Sundays. He had found a small 
house for rent in Bagley Avenue, 
with a brick shed back of it. To this 
shed he brought the workshop 
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Model C, 1904, had a radiator and a longer wheelbase. 








from his Dearborn farm, and there 
he built his juggernaut. 

It was tedious, exacting, lone- 
some work. It needed money: Ford 
had no money save a weekly wage 
of eleven dollars and a small income 
from the farm, which he had rented 
to a neighbor. It needed care and 
ingenuity: Ford came to the task 
each night after a workday of ten 
hours. It needed raw materials that 
would stand up under a variety of 
experiments: Ford worked with 
junk; he built his cylinders out of 
the exhaust pipe of a discarded 
steam engine which he had pur- 
chased as old iron. 

Nor was the essential task merely 
one of taking a gas engine which 
somebody else had _ invented, 
mounting it on wheels, and dis- 
covering easy means of starting it 
and stopping it. Ford did not have 
blue prints of the gas engines which 
had been invented. 

Neither did he build an engine 
like the gas engine he had once re- 
paired. That was a single-cylinder 
engine. Its flywheel, he decided, 
was too heavy to use in a car that 
was meant to run about; so he 
planned an engine with two 
cylinders, one of which would be 
delivering power while the other 
was exhausting, with the result 
that a lighter flywheel might be 
enough to spread the application of 
power evenly to his transmission 
system. 

Working out that plan meant 
experimenting for himself. It meant 
working with tools that were poor 
substitutes for adequate machine 
tools which had not yet been in- 
vented. It meant making individual 
parts—spark plugs, for example— 
which are now taken as much for 
granted as if they grew like leaves 
on trees. It meant frequent disap- 
pointments and fresh starts, not 
only in the construction of the 
engine but in the application of its 
power to the road. Ford found it 
necessary, for example, to invent a 
compensating gear that would per- 
mit the same power to be applied 
to each of the rear wheels when his 
car was turning corners. 

Night after night the work went 
on. In the face of all the discourage- 
ment that could be given him by 
his new neighbors in Detroit and his 
old friends in Dearborn, Ford stuck 
to his appointed task in the brick 
shed behind the house in Baglev 


Avenue. 
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It was on a rainy night in 1893 
three years after he had come to 
Detroit for the second time, that 
the job was finished and the con- 
traption left the shed. Out into the 
alleyway that led to Bagley Avenue 
Ford pushed the noisy little power 
plant that had cost him so much 
effort. 

Four bicycle wheels and a pair 
of elliptical springs carried the 
motor he had salvaged from a junk 
pile. The motor had two cylinders 
with a six-inch stroke that de- 
veloped four horsepower, sufficient 
to shake the light framework of the 
body as a terrier shakes a rat. 

The cylinders were mounted over 
the rear axle. In front of them, 
astride a miniature gasoline tank 
with a capacity of three gallons, 
was a seat with a tufted cushion 
for two passengers; and out in 
front of the seat, at a good arm’s 
length from either passenger, was 
an upright clutch that shifted the 
speed of the car from low to high. 
There were two speeds forward and 
no reverse. A long rod that did the 
steering took two curves to the 
driver’s lap. The front of the car 
was a low square dash, shin-high 
and somber, surmounted by a 
heavy gong. 

Ford headed his car into Bagley 
Avenue and spun the motor. It 
was an important moment in his 
life. It was also a turning point, 
though he could not know it, in 
the same long struggle of town and 
country which had brought him to 
Detroit. For the motor car was to 
be the deus ex machina of that 
struggle, settling it in favor of the 
towns by giving them the one in- 
strument they needed to spread 
themselves triumphantly over the 
countryside and urbanize the 
farms. 

Out in the dark road in front of 
the house in Bagley Avenue the 
motor barked and the floorboards 
shook with a fit of ague. The 
windows across the street were 
promptly filled with neighbors 
roused from their sleep by the sud- 
den racket. 

Ford mounted to the tufted 
seat that bounced to the vibra- 
tion of his motor. His wife was 
watching from the steps of the 
house as he pulled at the clutch 
that applied power to the wheels. 
The car lurched forward; and the 
first of sixteen million Fords drove 
to the end of a dark street and 

















Model K, 1907, was a six-cylinder touring car that weighed a ton. 
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Night after night he worked in the lonely shed behind the house. 
came home again under its own 
power. 

It was aiscouraging for a man 
who had just built something that 
he thought revolutionary to dis- 
cover that the public regarded this 
contribution as a toy. Ford drove 
his car through the streets of 
Detroit, but the sentiment he 
aroused was not a sudden grateful 
recognition of the fact that a new 
means of rapid transportation had 
now been invented for a transpor- 
tation-hungry nation; instead, it was 
a sense of wonder that this odd con- 
trivance with its homemade motor 
would actually run. 


Chained to a Lamp-post 


“Tf I stopped my machine any- 
where in town,” Ford said years 
later, ‘‘a crowd was around it be- 
fore I could start up again. If I 
left it alone even for a moment 
some inquisitive person always 
tried to run it. Finally I had to 
carry a chain and chain it to a 
lamp-post when I left it anywhere.” 
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He was still housing his car in the 
shed behind the house in Bagley 
Avenue, and for some years after 
he had begun making his weird 
trips through the streets of Detroit 
he continued to burn the candle 
at both ends, working by night in 
his shed and by day in the job 
with the Detroit Electric Company 
that earned his daily bread. In the 
machine shop he built a second car, 
like the first but a little lighter. 
In the books of the Detroit Electric 
Company he advanced from a 
mechanic at a salary of forty-five 
dollars a month to the post of chief 
engineer at a salary above a hun- 
dred. 

He might have gone on. But 
he had faith in these cars that 
needed chaining to a lamp-post. In 
1899, shortly after he had built his 
second car, he gave up his job with 
the Detroit Electric Company and 
entered the automobile business. 

His first experiment in finding 
capital for a young industry was by 
no means a successful one. As 
Ford described it later on, “a 


group of men of a speculative turn 
of mind organized the Detroit 
Automobile Company to exploit 
my car.” This company was capi- 
talized at fifty thousand dollars. 
Ford was chief engineer and held 
one sixth of the paper. The com- 
pany had no great faith in its own 
future. It was founded on the 
theory that the motor car was 
doomed to fail, but that a few 
samples might be unloaded in a 
hurry. 


A Formidable Toy 
Working on the model Ford had 


built, a few cars were manu- 
factured. Less were sold. After 
three years of confusion Ford left 
the company and went back to a 
machine shop of his own, to build 
another motor. 

It was to be a motor, this time, 
capable of burning up the road. For 
since the public stubbornly con- 
tinued to regard the automobile 
as a toy, Ford had arrived at the 
conclusion that the one means of 
persuading the public to take the 
automobile seriously was to con- 
vince the public that it could be a 
very formidable toy. 

Ford built two racers in his 
machine shop, one the Adrrow, 
the other 999. “Going over Ni- 
agara Falls would have been a 
pastime after a ride in either one of 
them,” he decided later on. They 
were ugly cars, with a treacherous 
swing to the rear wheels and a 
savage tendency to leave the road. 
Ford put four large cylinders into 
them and, instead of the four horse- 
power in his first car, developed 
eighty. This was more power than 
had yet been put into any motor 
car; and since the car was control- 
led by a two-handed tiller, it re- 
quired someone at home on a track 
to race it to advantage. 

There were plenty of opportuni- 
ties to race a car, once it was built. 
The Grosse Point track was near 
Detroit, and a public which was 
still skeptical of the utility of 
motor cars would at least jam the 
stands to see them race. Ford heard 
of a professional bicycle rider with 
a reputation for dare-devil work 
and no sense of fear, and brought 
him east from Salt Lake City. His 
name was Barney Oldfield. 

Oldfield learned how to manage 
the tiller after a week’s practice. 


He drove 999 at Grosse Point 
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and swept the field in a three-mile 
race. So hopeless was the possibility 
of enlisting the public’s interest 
without the performance of a stunt 
that Ford himself took to the 
track in these same years. On the 
Grosse Point track he drove a two- 
cylinder car with a skeleton chassis 
against Alexander Winton’s Bullet. 


On the Race Track 


Nor was this the first of his races. 
In the yellowing pages of a Detroit 
newspaper of October, 1901, may 
be found this item: 


Henry Ford broke into the front rank of 
American chauffeurs by the wonderful 
performance of his machine yesterday, 
but it is likely he will never again be 
seen in a race. The dizzy pace with the 
great danger of colliding is not to his liking. 
This does not mean that Ford will not go 
on the track again. On the contrary he is 
convinced that his machine is capable of 
making a mile a minute on a circular track, 
and he will go after that record—but he 
will have the entire track to himself. Yes- 
terday was the first time he ever drove in 
a race. That he was an amateur was plainly 
shown by the way he took the curves. 


Then followed this 


explanation: 


word of 


The automobile, however, is a side issue 
with Mr. Ford. He is spending busy hours 
at his shop perfecting a new automatic 
timer that will automatically time a race 
to the smallest part of a second. 


This casual comment adequately 
expressed what the public thought 
in 1991. The automobile was a 
passing fad; there was something 
permanent and worth while about 
the manufacture of race timers. 

Ford set out in the year after 
his race with Winton’s Bullet to 
organize an automobile company 
of his own. No fireworks attended 
the founding of the company. It 
started business in a carpenter’s 
shop that it had rented in Mack 
Avenue. Its equipment consisted of 
a small amount of machinery, a 
few models, and some bills. Its 
capital amounted to $72,000 in 
paper and $28,000 in cash. 

More capital would have veen 
welcome, but not much ready 
money was available in 1903 for the 
manufacture of a motor car. To the 
cautious investor the motor car was 
merely another means of rapid 
transit, and the field of rapid transit 
seemed adequately provided for by 
an invention which had already 
achieved a smashing triumph. This 
invention was the modern bicycle. 


It is significant that ten years 
intervened between the building 
of Ford’s first car and the founding 
of his company and that these ten 


. years were the same ten years that 


brought the bicycle craze to its 
dizzy heights of popularity. 
“Riding schools” sprang up in 
every city of the country. Ten mil- 
lion bicycles were on the road in 
1900. The parking problem made 
its first appearance. Road maps, 
heavily scored with detours, were a 
national institution. In Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island the bicycle 
lobby had obtained legislation re- 
quiring townships to erect guide- 
posts at crossroads and at forks. 
The matter of hotel accommoda- 
tions had even been given careful 
thought, and a membership ticket 
in the League of American Wheel- 
men entitled its holder to reduced 
rates at the early prototypes of the 
Terrace Gardens and Ye Willow 
Inns being built to house the throngs 
that swarmed the country roads. 


Getting Organized 


The America of 1903, in fact, 
was made to order for the motor 
car. But that a nation that had 
shown itself agog for touring the 
countryside on bicycles might in 
due course acquire an interest in the 
motor car, few people in 1903 were 
ready to believe. Witness Ford’s 
difficulty, ten years after he was 
ready with his car, in finding capi- 
tal with which to build it. 

He did not expect capital to 
flow in readily from the leading 
bankers of Detroit. Nor did it. His 
first partner was Alexander Mal- 
colmson. Malcolmson had sold 
coal to the Detroit Electric Com- 
pany when Ford was that com- 
pany’s chief engineer and from 
frequent exposures had caught 
some of Ford’s enthusiasm. To- 
gether the two men agreed to or- 
ganize a company with a capital 
stock of $100,000, of which they 
were to be equal owners of fifty-one 
per cent. Ford was to contribute 
his car. Malcolmson was to contri- 
bute his reputation as a business 
man and pay the company’s bills 
as it got under way, which he did, 
to the extent of some $7,000. 

James Couzens was the second 
partner. Couzens was a clerk in 
Malcolmson’s coal office, and the 
proverbial clerk who took a flyer. 
Couzens drew from the bank all 


he had by way of savings, which was 
$900, borrowed $100 from his sister 
against her better judgment, and 
bought ten shares for cash—with 
an additional fifteen shares on four- 
month notes. In the original set-up 
of the company he had twenty-four 
shares and his sister one. 


A “Mad’’ Investment 


James Gray was the fourth in- 
vestor, and a large investor in re- 
spect to ready cash. Gray was a 
business man and a friend of Mal- 
colmson. He was a cautious inves- 
tor and by no means swept off his 
feet as he considered the prospect 
of selling to a bicycle-hungry public 
a new-fangled automobile built by 
an unknown engineer; but he 
listened to Malcolmson, invested 
the sum of $10,500, and became 
the company’s first president. 

Six hundred and forty shares 
were accounted for to date. The 
remaining three hundred and sixty 
went as follows: 

To John F. Dodge and Horace 
E. Dodge, fifty shares apiece. The 
Dodge brothers were proprietors 
of a machine shop in Detroit and 
had agreed to manufacture 650 
motors for the new company and to 


‘accept payment in the form of 


stock. 

To Charles J. Woodhall, ten 
shares, valued at $1,000. Woodhall 
was Malcolmson’s bookkeeper. 

To Vernon C. Fry and Charles 
H. Bennett, fifty shares apiece. Fry 
was a shopkeeper. Bennett was 
associated with the Daisy Air Rifle 
Company. Both were regarded by 
their friends as having made a mad 
investment. 

To Albert Strelow, fifty shares. 
Strelow was a carpenter who, in 
the grab bag of fate, had happened 
to become convinced that the 
motor car was a practical idea. He 
had saved $5,000; this he put into 
the new company, paying for his 
stock with cash. Unfortunately, 
having paid for his stock with cash 
he disposed of it for cash, before 
the company was fairly under way, 
and reinvested it in a gold mine in 
British Columbia, with the tradi- 
tional result. 

Finally, the last hundred shares 
went to two young lawyers in 
Detroit, Horace H. Rackham and 
John W. Anderson. 

Against the advice of his banker, 
Rackham sold several small parcels 
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of real estate and bought fifty 
shares—“ with fear and trembling,” 
he later testified. 

Anderson had no real estate, but 
he had a father in Lacrosse, Wiscon- 
sin, who was a doctor. Anderson 
sent a letter to his father describing 
the Ford idea, the price at which 
the company planned to unload 
its finished product, and (time- 
honored phrase in the letters of a 
young man to his father) the 
“wonderful opportunity” which 
was “not likely to occur again.” 
Dr. Anderson sent his son the 
$5,000 which had been suggested 
as the appropriate sum for an 
investment. 


Universal Skepticism 
With Anderson’s $5,000 the list 


of subscribers was complete, and 
the books were closed. A little more 
than a fourth of the capital had 
been paid in cash. The rest re- 
mained on paper. 

Nothing more eloquently testifies 
to the skepticism which surrounded 
the advent of the automobile than 
these figures and the story they tell 
of the first Ford investments. It is 
not merely the fact that of a capital 
of $100,000 only $28,000 was sub- 


scribed in cash; still more signifi-’ 


cant is the manner in which even 
this small amount of capital was 
raised. It did not come from the 
captains of finance, the shrewd in- 
siders who, in the legends of big 
business, invariably stand guard 
over the fortunes to be reaped 
through the exploitation of each 
new invention. It came, instead, 
from rank outsiders: shopkeepers, 
carpenters, and men who borrowed 
money on their wages. 

It was chance, and not an imper- 
sonal and scientific survey of the 
future of the motor car, conducted 
by great bankers, that drew most 
of these backers into the adventure. 
Ford happened to know Malcolm- 
son because Malcolmson sold coal. 
Malcolmson happened to know 
Gray. Couzens and Woodhall 
worked in Malcolmson’s coal office. 
The Dodge brothers happened to 
have a plant available. Anderson 
and Rackham happened to draw 
the contract by which the Dodge 
brothers agreed to supply the new 
company with its motors. 

And of these. men, investing 
as much on paper as they could 
and as little in cash as seemed 


permissible, were told by their 
friends that they had blundered. 
For the world at large was con- 
vinced that the automobile was a 
whim that would not last. 

A few years more. however, and 
for thousands of Americans there 
would come the joys of a Sunday 
spent in the country with an un- 
tamed motor. No thrill imparted 
by the patient pedaling of a bicycle 
up and down resentful hills could 
match this new excitement. With 
high hopes for a cloudless day and 
all hands buttoned to the neck in 
linen dusters, the family would 
embark at break of dawn. 

Out in front of the curved dash 
surmounted by a rail, the brass 
backs of two huge lamps would 
sparkle in the sunshine. Under the 
leather cushions of the seats would 
be packed sandwiches, tubes of 
talcum powder for the tire patches, 
a clean stick with which to measure 
the gasoline from time to time, a 
can of acetylene for the lights, and 
a shoe box filled with extra spark 
plugs. 

Mother would wrap around her 
throat the long white veil that 
swept untrammeled to her knees. 
Father would adjust with care the 
elastic strap that held in place the 
goggles meant to keep his vision 
clear at twenty miles an hour. On 
the bright black seats in the ton- 
neau that overlooked the rest of 
the car from a height of several 
feet, the children bounced to the 
slow vibration of the motor. 


Dawn of a New Age 


_ One last look on father’s part to 
make sure that there was enough 
air in the front tires; one last 
look on mother’s part to see that 
the ice-box latch was securely 
locked on the narrow door that 
gave access to the tonneau from the 
rear—and the moment had come 
for an auspicious start. Mother 
would mount to the front seat 
with the log book in her lap, ready 
to record the official moment of 
departure. Father would take his 
place at the wheel and try the brake 
for safety’s sake; then sound the 
horn for a clear road ahead and 
let the motor have its gas. Out into 
open country would ride another 
band of fugitives from the brick 
jungles of the cities. 

The age of gasoline had dawned. 
If it was to bring with it, among 


other things, undreamt-of wealth 
for some of those who happened to 
invest their funds in Ford’s first 
motor car—enabling Anderson to 


. turn his father’s five thousand dol- 


lar loan into more than fifteen mil- 
lion dollars cash and Rackham to 
reap a profit of three hundred thou- 
sand per cent on the value of his 
real estate—the result was in the 
best tradition. 

For it happened that these in- 
vestors were to give millions of 
their countrymen new access to 
the open road and a chance to view 
for themselves an America they had 
never seen but only heard about. 


The Company’s First Car 


All the ingredients for the mak- 
ing of a great American enthusiasm 
were present in these early cars. 
The only question was whether 
the automobile would remain what 
it had started out to be, a rich 
man’s toy, or whether it could 
bring a new means of inexpensive 
transportation to a restless country 
which had long since shown its 
eagerness to search the hillsides for 
its lost frontiers. 

The Ford Company’s experi- 
ment in finding an answer to this 
question began in June, 1903, in 
the shop on Mack Avenue rented 
from one of its own partners, Stre- 
low, the carpenter. It had no ma- 
chinery for manufacturing a motor 
car, nor had the company any 
money with which to buy ma- 
chinery. Its first car was a synthetic 
car, with a motor made by the 
Dodge brothers and ninety per cent 
of the rest of its parts bought from 
outside factories equipped to work 
from Ford’s designs. 

This car was Model A, with two 
cylinders, an eight-horsepower mo- 
tor, a chain drive, a low dash, short 
mud guards hung like eyebrows at 
a rakish angle over each of its four 
wheels, and two small iron steps in 
lieu of a running board which had 
not yet been invented, by no means 
easy to find on a dark night, sharp- 
edged and slippery. Model A 
cranked on the side, like most cars 
in those years, and had a removable 
tonneau that slid on and off its 
rear. Of this model the company 
said in its first advertisement: 


An automobile specially designed for 
everyday wear and tear... Built to save 
you time and money .. . Built to take you 
anywhere you want to go and bring you 
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back on time . . . Built for business or for 
pleasure . . . Built also for the good of 
your health—to carry you “Jarlessly’’ over 
any kind of half decent roads, to refresh 
your brain with the luxury of much “‘out- 
doorness” and your lungs with the “tonic 
of tonics’’—the right kind of atmosphere. 


Model A was a prompt success. 
It sold (lamps, horn, and wind- 
shield extra) for $950—a price too 
high to bring it within reach of the 
great mass of potential buyers and 
convert them from the bicycle to 
the motor car. But it was a low 
price for these years, and it found 
ready takers. ‘““The business went 
along as if by magic,” Ford said 
later. It was aimed at a road- 
hungry public longing for travel 
and ‘‘outdoorness,” and nothing 
slowed it down. 

Unforeseen differences of opinion 
developed among the stockholders; 
they proved to be a godsend. The 
famous Seldon suit over patent 
rights brought the company into 
court; it gave the Ford car adver- 
tising which it had never had be- 
fore. 

Competition flourished in the 
form of new companies invading 
the field in a sudden rush to pro- 
duce new models; if competition 
forced prices down it merely wid- 
ened the market for more cars. 

Through these headlong 
years of a new automobile 
age, with styles changing 
as rapidly as the seasons 
and rival manufacturers 
ballyhooing the superior 
virtues of suddenly dis- 
covered features, the Ford 
company lived and pros- 
pered. 

In its fourth year it 
had advanced to a point 
where it put together, out 
of the parts it bought 
piecemeal, one motor car 
in every six manufactured 
in the United States. 

That year the company 
left the carpenter shop in 
Mack Avenue and out of 
its working capital built a 
three-story plant which gave it its 
first real opportunity to do some 
manufacturing of its own. 

No doubt some of the causes 
entering into the success of the 
Ford venture in its first years be- 
long with the imponderables. Yet 
it is possible to distinguish at least 
a few of the factors which enabled 
the company to take advantage 


of the interest in automobiles that 
was in the air and to set the pace 
for its competitors. 

A French car skidded on the sand 
in the motor races at Palm Beach 
in 1905, when the Ford Company 
was in its third year, and smashed 
itself into a mass of twisted steel. 
After the photographers had had 
their inning and the crowd had 
gone back to the next race and a 
new round of thrills, one of the 
spectators went to the wreckage 
and explored it. 

One small part remained, a valve 
strip stem, which had not been 
twisted out of recognition. The 
man hefted it and found that it was 
light ; yet it was plainly strong; what 
was it made of? No one at Palm 
Beach seemed to know. So the 
man put it in his pocket and 
brought it home with him. 

The man was Ford, who had come 
to Palm Beach to enter one of his 
early models in the midwinter 
races; and out of the valve strip 
stem that he brought home with 
him came research in Detroit and 
Ford’s search for an American 
company that could make vana- 
dium steel. 

Willingness to experiment with 
new materials, to take advantage 
of new methods, to profit from 





One rainy night Ford pushed the car into the alley. 


every discovery, however acci- 
dental, to tear cars apart and build 
them over, was one factor that con- 
tributed to the success of the new 
company in its experimental years. 
A second factor was “Ford ser- 
vice”; and a third, “Ford sales- 
manship.” Yet if this were all, 
it is doubtful whether the Ford 


Motor Company could ever have 


become the amazing phenomenon 
it is to-day. 

The decision that gave signifi- 
cance to this adventure came sud- 
derily in 1909. 

Prosperous in 1908, at the end of 
its first five years, the Ford Com- 
pany had gone along in an average 
way since 1903, and most of its 
owners saw no reason for a change. 
Year by year the company had 
built motor cars, not on the theory 
that they could ever become as 
commonly used and as durable as 
sewing machines and _ telephones, 
but on the theory that they were 
perishable products and that each 
year’s models must be varied from 
the previous year’s, in order to 
attract public interest. 


Models Galore 


Model A, in 1903, had been fol- 
lowed by Models B, C, and F in 
1904. Model B was a four-cylinder 
car with twenty-four horsepower 
instead of eight, a side-entrance 
tonneau instead of a rear-entrance 
tonneau, and the widest mud 
guards that had yet appeared upon 
the open road. Model C was a two- 
cylinder car like Model A, but had 
a radiator out in front, a longer 
wheelbase, and mud guards that 
hung from its sides like 
strips of ribbon. Model F 
was distinguished chiefly 
for three features: the 
first experiment with a 
collapsible top, the first 
experiment with a running 
board, and a tonneau so 
high above the seat in 
front that it seemed to be 
pitched on another deck 
entirely. 

For two years the com- 
pany stood pat on these 
three models; then it faced 
about, discarded its tour- 
ing cars entirely, turned 
its back on Models B, C, 
and F, and brought out 
Models N, R, and S—all 
runabouts. The following 
year it brought out Model K, a six- 
cylinder touring car that weighed 
all of a ton. 

In its first five years the company 
had thus experimented with a wide 
variety of models. It had built cars 
with two cylinders, cars with four 
cylinders, and cars with six cylin- 
ders; cars with horsepower ranging 

(Continued on Page 136) 
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WHEN LOVELY WOMAN VOTES 
“THUMBS DOWNY’ 


It Means Annihilation for the Victim 
and Triumph for the Favorite 


By WAINWRIGHT EVANS 
Drawings by Ferdinand E. Warren 





\HE SIGNIFICANT thing about the 

women’s vote in the recent election is, 
not that it elected Mr. Hoover by so 
large a majority but that it repudiated 
Governor Smith with such crushing 
emphasis. Governor Smith’s defeat, be- 
cause it was so crushing, may be regarded as a brand- 
new yardstick by which it becomes possible for 
the first time to form some clear notion, not only of 
the tremendous power of the women’s vote but of the 
psychological stuff of which that vote is made. In the 
decisively feminine quality of it there lies an interest- 
ing forecast of the future. Certainly it gives a sufficient 
answer to those who predicted that the Nineteenth 
Amendment would never have any real significance in 
American politics because women would vote the 
way their husbands told them to. 

The women’s vote was against Governor Smith 
rather than for Mr. Hoover. For that reason it brings 
to light several concrete facts with which we shall 
henceforth have to reckon: 

First, a very large proportion of women eligible to 
vote, voted; and thousands of these had never voted 
before. 

Second, the formerly nonvoting women, having now 
broken with the nonvoting tradition of the past, will 
keep right on voting at future elections. They are no 
longer indifferent to the ballot. They have got the 
habit. Governor Smith’s opinions and personality have 
thus precipitated a change that would otherwise 
hardly have been accomplished in forty years, in ten 
ordinary Presidential campaigns. 


Third, the emphasis with which women have re- 
pudiated Governor Smith brings out a distinct line of 
sex cleavage in the national vote, a cleavage that is 
fundamentally biological and that may be expected to 
operate powerfully in the future in all issues on which 
women, simply because they are women, tend to take 
an unconipromising stand. Such issues mean more to 
women than they do to men. Prohibition is one of 
these. Others will readily suggest themselves. They 
range from matters of serious import all the way down 
to social snobbery, and many of them lie more or less 
outside of the operation of the normal masculine 
mind. 

Fourth, this line of sex cleavage, now that it has the 
Nineteenth Amendment back of it, is going to mean 
large things in American politics, either for good or for 
ill. The power of the women’s vote was formerly a 
thing of academic and theoretical interest; now it 
suddenly emerges as a thing of enormous strength, 
endowed with a violent will of its own and with the 
means of making that will effective. If there is not a 
woman in the White House by 1950 it will not be the 
fault of energetic ladies I know who have already been 
elected to the presidencies of numerous clubs and are 
now looking around for new worlds to conquer. 

The day after the election a paragraph writer in 
some newspaper remarked: “‘ Well, I hope all the fam- 
ilies are reunited. And the ladies who voted for Mr. 
Hoover should be patient, it seems to me, with the 
husbands who did not. If there ever was an example of 
how a man who has gone out and kicked up his heels 
must come home to mama, this election is one.” 
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Had only men been voting, Governor Smith would 
still have been defeated; but he would at least have 
stood a fighting chance; he would not have been utterly 
snowed under. It was the women’s vote that did that. 
To say that that vote will henceforth be a lion in the 
path for anybody whose views do not accord with the 
feminine way of thinking or the feminine taste in 
personalities is to put it mildly. Women know with 
deadly precision and with no qualifications whatever 
what they don’t like. For instance, they don’t like 
Governor Smith. 


Sex Cleavage Revealed at the Polls 


The newspapers told of busloads of bedridden in- 
valids from old ladies’ homes having themselves taken 
to the polls for the first time in order that they might 
vote “against that man Smith.” It was Governor 
Smith—his personality, his religion, his attitude to- 
ward liquor, his brown derby slightly atilt, the very 
angle of the cigar he carried in his mouth—that over- 
came the inertia of centuries and brought them out 
millions strong. 

Many a man who voted for Mr. Hoover still felt a 
sneaking fondness for Al Smith, a certain masculine, 
unregenerate, sinful liking for his limber personality 
and his limber philosophy of life. The male of the 
species, being a male, finds it hard to make up his mind 
about many things on which the more deadly female 
knows hers with a definiteness nothing short of ap- 
palling. There is a streak of the 
pusillanimous Hamlet in the 
average man, perhaps. He wob- 
bles, he vacillates. He will argue 
for prohibition, then turn around 
and say, “But, on the other 
hand ” He will flirt with sin. 
He will talk across the table with 
Demon Rum just to find out 
what the fascinating rascal has 
to say for himself. Not so 
with the ladies! Rum is Rum. 

The appeal of Mabel Walker Willebrandt 
against Governor Smith seems admirably to 
illustrate the significance of this line of sex 
cleavage as it revealed itself at the polls. The 
psychology of Mrs. Willebrandt, her point of 
view, her sense of values, the deadly aggressive- 
ness of her attack are strongly indicative of 
some of the things that will certainly happen 
when women really get interested in politics. It 
is rarely that a man turns up in politics with 
Mrs. Willebrandt’s characteristics, and if he 
did he couldn’t get away with it. Mrs. Wille- 
brandt got away with it perfectly, in spite of the fact 
that the men of the Republican organization felt their 
teeth set on edge by her and her ways. Nothing 
stopped Mrs. Willebrandt; and she is entirely repre- 
sentative of thousands of able women, any of whom 
could have done the same thing. 

There will be other Mrs. Willebrandts in elections to 
come. Under their leadership the women’s vote will 
tend more and more to become cohesive and organ- 
ized, out to get certain things that women value a 
great deal and that men value a great deal less. After 
Mrs. Willebrandt, it is not hard to understand how 
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matriarchies have risen in various parts of the world 
or how it happened that certain male citizens of Tibet 
recently organized a parade that carried banners de- 
manding equal rights for men. 

The women’s vote in November was largely a spon- 
taneous, instinctive, and emotional thing. It traveled 
on its own power, and it would have worked its will on 
Governor Smith even had there been not a single or- 
ganization of women in the United States. But this is 
not to say that women’s organizations had nothing to 
do with the result. They intensified it, they formulated 
and clarified many issues of the campaign, particularly 
the emotional issues; and they thus acquired, in this 
election, a degree of influence over the political opin- 
ions of women that, now that it is established, may be 
expected to bear impressive fruit in future elections. 
These organizations, in short, have tended to weld 
together and give form and permanence to the vast 
impulse that in November brought the women of 
America to the polls. The real significance of the part 
such organizations are playing lies, therefore, in elec- 
tions to come; and it is very great. 

Women’s organizations are everywhere in the 
United States, and they represent a vast variety of 
feminine interests. Many of them are of a religious or 
semireligious sort, while others interest themselves in 
civic matters, in literary programs, or in social activi- 
ties that may range from afternoon teas to bridge. 
Practically all women whose daily life is closely iden- 
tified with the communities in which they live belong 
to one or more clubs. It may be the Ladies’ 
Guild, or the Epworth League, or the Dorcas 
Society, or the King’s Daughters; or it may 
be one of the many “lodges” that are branches 
of various men’s fraternal organizations, such 
as the Knights of Pythias, the Odd Fellows, 
and the Ku Klux Klan. And there are Parent- 
Teachers Associations, Civic Improvement 
Clubs, Current Events Clubs, 
and the like. The number of 
such organizations of women is 
enormous. The system is woven 
into the warp and woof of Ameri- 
can life and is part of the essen- 
tial pattern of it. 


The W. C. T. U. 


In addition to such hundreds 
of local organizations there are 
at least seventy national women’s 
organizations that more or less 
tend to weld these various local 
societies into bigger and bigger 
national units. Thirty of them, with a membership 
of 20,000,000, are of major importance. 

One national organization whose work against 
Governor Smith was an outstanding factor in the re- 
cent campaign was the W.C.T.U., whose influence 
extends far beyond its enrolled membership, into evan- 
gelical homes and evangelical churches throughout the 
United States. It has 600,000 members, and it reaches 
the ears of millions. Mrs. L. L. Yost, legislative agent 
of the W.C.T.U. in Washington, tells me that in all 
that membership she personally knows of only about 
twenty-five individuals who openly avowed themselves 











for Governor Smith. “If there were others,” she 
said, “I do not know of them; and it is safe to say 
that their number was negligible. Most of our members 
stood firm against the wetness of Governor Smith.” 

If one should count the entire list of seventy or 
more societies it would roll up a handsome total, 
all of it feminine, most of it white, Protestant, 
Nordic, dry, and of the opinion that “‘lips that touch 
liquor shall never touch mine.” The whole, counting 
local and national societies together, 
forms a vast fabric, loosely organized 
but still organized; and it connects 
the individual American woman with 
something bigger than herself. It also 
affords ample scope for a growth of 
solidified mass sentiment and con- 
certed action among women. 

Women have a prodigious talent 
for certain kinds of codperation 
among themselves that seems to be a 
feminine gift but that doubtless de- 
pends in part on the fact that women 
have more leisure than men for clubs. 
Men are too busy for much of that; 
also they are less sociable than 
women, even when they do have 
leisure. If men form a club it is likely 
to be informal and loosely organized. 
Often it is merely a way of letting 
down the bars by withdrawing from feminine company. 
Men’s clubs are likely to be places of refuge and of in- 
dividualism, where the idea is to nod to your neigh- 
bor across the room and then mind your own business. 

Women, on the other hand, tend to create close-knit 
organizations wherein individuals function and codper- 
ate with the whole. Moreover, women do not let down 
the bars for one another. They maintain among them- 
selves as elaborate formalities as if men were present. 
They dress for one another as much as for men, if not 
more so. They don’t play poker in their shirt sleeves, 
so to speak; but men do. It is a big difference. Women 
stick to ritual and form. Their organizations are likely 
to be that way simply because their psychology is that 
kind of psychology. All this implies a power of acting 
together; and it implies that women’s organizations 
tend to become centers of crystallized mass opinion on 
all issues concerning which women tend naturally to be 
in agreement anyway. 


Formidable Female Tribunals 


Thus it becomes easy to define just what sort of 
Presidential candidate or political issue women would 
vote for or against—particularly against. Their mass 
sentiments on certain matters are as easily predictable 
as the sentiments of an American captain of industry 
on socialism. Thus, when Mr. Hoover and Governor 
Smith came before these female tribunals for a hear- 
ing, to be talked over, looked over, discussed, and dis- 
sected, there could be no doubt whatever about the 
result. This clear-cut mass sentiment, moving as a 
mass, exactly like the emotion that sweeps an excited 
crowd, would inevitably repudiate Governor Smith. 

Fine distinctions did not matter, except with the 
few exceptional ones who attempted to think the thing 
through to a rational rather than an emotional support 
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of Mr. Hoover. There were plenty of rational reasons 
for voting for Mr. Hoover, but they didn’t interest the 
majority of women. Women demanded of a Presiden- 
tial candidate what they demand habitually of one 
another; and when they objected to Governor Smith’s 
lack of grace, lack of polish, and want of regard for 
form they forgot that Abraham Lincoln had a deplor- 
able habit of appearing occasionally at the windows 
of the White House in his nightshirt, with no attempt 
to draw the shades. 

Had women been voting in Lin- 
coln’s day it is not difficult to guess 
what might have happened. To 
women one very important thing 
about the White House is that it is 
a social center. 


Sisters Under Their Skins 


Among intelligent Protestant 
women of assured social position I 
have found this matter of social 
eligibility almost invariably the first 
reason mentioned for voting against 
Governor Smith, usually with the ad- 
dition that Mrs. Smith “simply would 
not do in the White House.” Gov- 
ernor Smith’s religious affiliations 
usually came second in such cases, and 
prohibition third. Among women who were less particu- 
lar about Culture but strong for Morality, Prohibition 
and Romanism were neck and neck, and Social Posi- 
tion came in a close third. 

The religious objection was usually based, not on 
hostility to the Roman Catholic form of worship but 
on the belief that the Roman Catholic Church takes an 
undue interest in politics and has, over its members 
holding political office, a degree of authority that no 
Protestant church claims over its members. One 
woman, interested in obtaining birth-control legisla- 
tion, pointed out that Governor Smith’s religious 
beliefs would probably lead him to veto such legisla- 
tion. She therefore considered his religion the main 
count against him because of the moral influence she 
thought it might exert over his official acts and be- 
cause of prejudices he might be supposed to have ac- 
quired from its teachings. She thought this would be 
true even though the Church might attempt to exert 
no direct control over his official decisions. She ad- 
mitted that a Protestant raised under the egis of 
prohibition might have similar prejudices, equally 
based on the religious teaching he had received, but 
she insisted that Roman Catholic control went farther. 

One thing that should interest persons who thought 
Governor Smith was going to import the Pope to the 
White House and that all Roman Catholics were sol- 
idly lined up behind such a program is the fact that 
thousands of Roman Catholic women voted for Mr. 
Hoover. I came across many instances of this and am 
confident of the accuracy of this statement, though I 
could not prove it statistically. 

Apparently Roman Catholic women are women first 
and Roman Catholics second. There were many of 
them who did not like Mr. Smith for reasons very sim- 
ilar to those that moved Protestant women. They 
especially did not like his wetness. These women voted 
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for Mr. Hoover in the teeth of a provocation of Protes- 
tant spite and bigotry that could hardly have done 
more than it did do to drive them into voting for Al 
Smith because he was of their own faith. Roman 
Catholic or Protestant, the great mass of women were 
sisters under their skins in the last election. 

The largest of women’s national organizations in 
this country is said to be also the largest organization 
of any sort in the world. This is the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, which claims two million members. 
The General Federation was officially neutral in the 
campaign. It did a great deal of educational work of a 
nonpartisan sort in urging its members to vote as a 
patriotic duty. It also had charge, in behalf of the 
American Civic Federation, of the nation-wide contest 
for the John Hays Hammond prizes, totaling $1,000, 
which were offered for the best essays by high-school 
students on ‘Why I Should Vote.” 

It is worth noting, however, that the Federation 
board was made up of women who were solidly lined 
up for Mr. Hoover and that even the Southern mem- 
bers of the board jumped political fences to be in that 
line-up. No secret was made of the personal convictions 
of the members of the board, and it is certain that 
those convictions were in harmony with the mass of 
opinion and sentiment in the rank and file of the Ked- 
eration membership. It is fair to infer, therefore, that, 
however officially neutral the 
General Federation may have 
been, the weight of its influence 
went on the side of Mr. Hoover. 

Here is a subtle indication of 
it, in a statement given out offi- 
cially by the Federation: “The 
problems before us are much 
more than economic; in a much 
greater degree they are moral 
and spiritual. The participation 
of women in politics means a 
keener realization of the import- 
ance of these questions. It means 
higher political standards. ... If 
they [women] could apply their 
higher sense of service and re- 
sponsibility, their freshness of 
enthusiasm, their capacity for 
organization to this problem, 
it would become, as it should 
become, an issue of profound 
patriotism. . . . Our purpose is 
to build in this nation a human 
society, not an economic system. 
We wish to increase the efficiency 
and productivity of our country, 
but its final purpose is happier 
homes. . . . Our Presidency is 
more than an administrative office. It must be the 
symbol of American ideals.” 

That’s the Hoover note. It doesn’t take a mind 
reader to infer that the person who wrote it was not 
rooting for Governor Smith. When did “happier 
homes” and “‘ American ideals” ever associate them- 
selves in the feminine mind with Rum? 

One important member of the Federation said to 
me, “I think Mr. Hoover stands for the things the 
Federation stands for. He will further the things we 





advocate, prohibition being one of them. But there is 
more to our support of him than that. Mr. Hoover 
won the hearts of the women of this country during 
the war by appealing directly to them, rather than to 
men, to save food. They were touched by that appeal. 
Remembering that, they now feel that Mr. Hoover 
speaks their language and thinks their thoughts, and 
that one good turn deserves another. We women will 
codperate with Mr. Hoover again. He is a great human- 
itarian. He saved women and children in Belgium. 
Mr. Smith would doubtless have tried to save them 
also had the chance come his way. But—well, when I 
was a girl in school, I remember we girls did not like 
rough boys who made faces, and wrestled, and fought, 
and tore their clothes. Mr. Smith is rough and con- 
tentious, and we women don’t like that. We object to 
his manners. We want more grace and polish. He would 
get along pretty well with men; and if men were doing 


all the voting he would stand a better chance of getting 
elected.” 


Equal Rights for Men and Women 


The National Women’s party, a radical feminist 
organization that made itself famous years ago by 
picketing the White House and getting itself arrested 
rather regularly, officially supported Mr. Hoover for a 
different set of reasons, which 
reveal equally well the line of 
sex cleavage to which I have 
already called attention. Gov- 
ernor Smith made a speech in 
Newark, New Jersey, in which 
he attacked all and sundry who 
were opposed to legislation de- 
signed to afford special pro- 
tection to women—the New 
York law, for instance, which 
forbids employers to employ 
women after ten o'clock at night. 
The National Women’s party 
opposes such legislation on the 
ground that it keeps women 
from obtaining positions that 
should be open to them on terms 
of equal competition with men; 
and it demands that all legisla- 
tion of that sort, if it is to be 
passed, shall apply equally to 
men and women. 

On the other hand, Senator 
Curtis is standing sponsor for the 
proposed equal-rights amend- 
ment to the Constitution, which 
would place men and women on 
an absolutely equal footing and 
would automatically cancel any law that discrimi- 
nated against women as to inheritance, property 
rights, and other matters in which men now have 
the advantage. Also, Mr. Hoover, while he has not 
committed himself as to a Constitutional amend- 
ment, has expressed himself as in sympathy with the 
general principle of equal rights for men and women. 
The National Women’s party therefore supported 
Mr. Hoover. Its influence is widespread and is spreading 

(Continued on Page 144) 









opAY’s astonishing Robots 
are a race misunderstood. 
Not long ago someone 
dressed up ‘one of them in a jacket 
and a Mother Hubbard and forced 
it to walk around London like some 
clockwork-brained provincial. Eric, 
the tinware man of Captain Rich- 
ards, might equally have wept salt 
tears into his clock- 
work when his inventor __ 
made him first appear 
in public as opener of a 
meeting—a role already 
standardized beyond 
redemption by succes- 
sions of no less me- 
chanical baronets. 

Even Mr. Wensley’s 
Televox, the only exist- 
ing Robot with a musi- 
cal ear, was presumably 
not consulted before be- 
ing stood up recently to 
preside over a director’s 
meeting, for all the 
world like any ordinary 
chairman except that 
his glass-fronted chest 
exposed to everyone 
the secret of his wheels. 

If Robots had emo- 
tions such indignities 
might be resented. One 
might think them no 
better than imitation 
men. In truth, they 
are creatures of an alto- 
gether different kind; 
relatively new on earth 
and not improbably as 
potent for the future 
as though the forces of 
evolution bred a new 
race of competent octo- 
puses, trooping out of the ocean to 
help man or to dispute with him 
the lordship of the earth. 

An automatic machine is no more 
a substitute man than an auto- 
mobile is a substitute horse. Some 
things, it is true, both Robots and 
men can do. Other things the Ro- 
bots do alone or far better than 
men. A few things men still do best 
for themselves. 

The caricature of human likeness 
worn by Eric or Mr. Televox or by 
the cogwheel lady of London is 
misleading. Most of the modern 
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Robots make no such effort at 
masquerade. In factories where 
electric lamps are made stand busy 
machines without the _ slightest 
human resemblance, even in compe- 
tence; for these machines make 


more and better lamps in ten 
minutes than a man can make 
in a day. Inside a modern electric 








TIMES WIDE WORLD 
Did you ever read about the Tin Woodsman of the beloved 
“Wizard of Oz?” He has all but come to life in Eric. 


substation, where power from the 
main cables is distributed to houses 
or to streets, no man-shaped lumps of 
cogwheels stand on guard. Neither 
need there be any living man. The 
substation Robots do not look like 
Robots, but they do their jobs no 
less well. Small, invisible devices on 
the switchboards can control such a 
substation all alone for days— 
turning circuits on or off when 
needed, correcting accidental faults, 
reporting promptly to mechanical 
or human superiors everything 
that happens and everything that 
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is done, sending instantly for more 
competent help when something 
gets away from them. 

Those are the real automatons 
of to-day, machines competent 
not only to look after difficult jobs 
with very little assistance but even, 
in some degree, to look after them- 
selves. Electrical eyes of these real 

Robotssee rays to which 

i man’s sight is blind. 

| Their nerveless ears 
hear tones forever 
soundless tp man’s. 
Their muscles of steel 
are tireless and unbe- 
lievably strong. Their 
mechanical memories 
are perfect. Even an 
elephant forgets occa- 
sionally ; a Robot never. 

To an observant phi- 
losopher on Mars this 
earthly advent of auto- 
matic machinery might 
properly seem as much 
a new stage of evolu- 
tion as when worms 
on river bottoms first 
grew backbones and 
decided to be fish. This 
event, however, is not 
quite so recent as 
newspaper-reading ac- 
quaintances of tin Eric 
or of Mr. Televox might 
be led to think. Self- 
acting machines, if not 
quite so old as man, 
are nearly as old as 
civilization. Some of 
them were made even 
in human likeness. 
Three thousand years 
ago in Egypt, priests 
with tongues in their cheeks had se- 
cret devices, it is said, to make loud 
bangs, to move the eyes of idols, or 
to open the temple doors at sunrise 
or when someone lit the altar fire. 

A gentleman named Archytas, 
not otherwise notably remembered, 
is reputed to have made a flying 
wooden pigeon four hundred years 
before Christ. Albertus Magnus, 
whose scientific works still circu- 
late in ten-cent editions as popular 
dream books, is said to have owned 
an iron butler who opened the 
door and welcomed guests—more 
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affably, perhaps, than the absorbed 
philosopher could trust himself to 
do. 

Among the medieval clock mak- 
ers of Nuremberg the arts of autom- 
atons reached full flower. Clocks 
were built to tell all imaginable 
times, to move the heavenly bodies 
properly in their orbits, to perform 
almost every conceivable house- 
hold task. One German clock maker 
is reputed to have made an iron 
eagle, like the airplane models of 
modern boys, which automatic 
bird flew ahead of the Emperor 
Maximilian when he came to visit 
the town. © 


A Celebrated Faker 


In the eighteenth century one 
Jacques de Vaucanson constructed 
two human figures that played 
respectively on the flute and the 
tambourine. In 1875 the famous 
English conjurer, John Nevil Mas- 
kelyne, the same who invented the 
now familiar illusion by which a 
man vanishes or reappears at will 
inside an apparently empty cabinet, 
constructed an automaton named 
Psycho, able to play 
chess, checkers, or cards, 
or to do sums in arith- 
metic up to ninety-nine 
millions. Two years later 
the Maskelyne family 
was increased by Zoé, an 
automatic lady of more 
artistic interests, who 
drew pictures or wrote 
poetry at the suggestion 

, of the audience. By 1879 
two brother automatons 
had joined the troupe— 
Fanfare, who played the 
cornet for a living, and 
Labial, who performed 
with equal virtuosity on 
that now neglected horn, 
the euphonium. 

How these Maskelyne 
Robots worked has never 
been discovered. If sur- 
viving accounts are to be 
trusted, they were but 
poor creatures beside 
modern machines, hav- 
ing no powers greater 
than those of women or 
men. Plenty of people, 
indeed, could play the 
euphonium much better 
than could Labial. Per- 
haps the members of this 
famous family were not 
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real Robotsat all, but only men mas- 
querading as their betters; the same 
secret that was the closet skeleton 
of perhaps the most famous autom- 
aton of all history, Baron Kempe- 
len’s Hungarian chess player of 
1769, which lost its body in a fire 
in Philadelphia in 1854, its repu- 
tation having previously vanished 
when someone discovered that 
Sergeant Worousky, of the Polish 
army, had two artificial legs. 

The Baron Kempelen must have 
been a faker of the first water. His 
misfortune was that he lived too 
soon for Barnum to make him re- 
spectable. His famous automaton, 
contrived in the likeness of the 
upper part of a man, first broke 
into European news in 1769, after 
which the Baron, the automaton, 
and a group of servants traveled 
throughout Europe for years at the 
expense of kings and _ prelates, 
mystifying everyone they met. The 
automaton took on all comers at 
chess and beat most of them. There 
was obviously no room inside the 
figure for a full-sized man. The 
Baron permitted this automaton 
of his to be moved about freely 
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and to be stood on any kind of 
support. 

In any European bookshop that 
is old enough you can still find 
learned treatises on the supposed 
mysterious rays or attractions or 
other forces that operated the con- 
trivance or that communicated 
suggested plays from the Baron’s 
brain to the automaton’s mechani- 
cal fingers. A boy or a dwarf might 
have found room to squeeze inside 
the figure, but small boys are 
seldom good chess players, and 
anyway, the Baron carried no such 
individual in his troupe. 


Mr. Glassfront Televox 


The secret, ultimately discovered 
by accident, was that Sergeant 
Worousky had no legs. The two on 
which everybody saw him walking 
around were artificial. Diminished 
by their removal, there was plenty 
of room for him inside the chess 
player. It was a Polish sergeant, not 
any mysterious rays, that made the 
Baron’s automaton work. 

Over this Robot of a century and 
a half ago tin Eric, Mr. Glassfront 
Televox, and the rest of 
the crop of 1928 have 
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“Occultus”’ is said to be able to perform accurately 
virtually any movement of arms, :egs, or body. 


two advantages. They 
are in many ways im- 
provements on man in- 
stead of mere imitations, 
and it is known precisely 
how they work. 

Eric works electrically. 
Into his inside go wires 
over which he receives 
his energizing shocks, like 
the old-fashioned trick, 
now happily abolished 
by the anticruelty cru- 
sade, of making perform- 
ing monkeys dance by 
standing them on an 
electrified plate. The 
Televox works, on the 
other hand, by means of 
sound waves, three of 
which the machine can 
recognize by their differ- 
ent pitches, as a mu- 
sician or a bird can. Still 
others of the recent 
i Robots operate by radio, 
| for it is one of the superi- 
orities of these new crea- 
tions that they can be 
given ears that hear radio 
waves directly, justas hu- 
man ears hearsound. Mr. 
Televox is unquestioned 
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Out for a stroll in London. The lady is said to be controlled by signals from the box carried by 
her escort. She rolls along on wheels, a friendly smile on her face, wherever one may wish to go. 


topman of the present tribe. His 
musical ear is a long one, for it is 
merely the telephone. 

R. J. Wensley, of the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing 
Company,who invented the Televox 
mechanism, can call up his creature 
by telephone from six feet away or 
from six thousand miles. Even 


across the ocean or from an airplane 


flying miles above the 


demonstrated in high-school courses 
in physics. The torso of Mr. Televox 
contains three tuned electric instru- 
ments, acting like violin strings. 
One of these responds to a shrill, 
peeplike whistle. The next ignores 
the peep but responds to another 
tone about the middle register of 
the piano, a kind of a cornetlike 
toot. The third has a deep bass 


ear, catching only tones of a speci- 
fied low pitch, like the buzz of a 

low-toned string on a bass viol. 
With combinations of these three 
tones, sung or whistled or played 
at the Televox over the telephone, 
Mr. Wensley instructs his docile 
minion. One of the three tones—it 
happens actually to be the low- 
pitched buzz—is kept for what mili- 
tary men call the execu- 





ground, it would be pos- 
sible to send by radio 
telephony the succession 
of audible peeps, toots, 
and buzzes to which Mr. 
Televox responds. 

The secret is that of a 
tuned violin. If corre- 
sponding strings on two 
different violins each be 
tuned to precisely the 
same note it will hap- 
pen, every musician 
knows, that when the 
string on one violin is 
played the string of the 
near-by instrument is 
set into sympathetic vi- 
bration—an instance of 
what is called resonance, 
which everyone sees 
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Supposedly, this woman is able to shave customers. 
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But find the man willing to trust this “‘barberess! 





tion order: the sharply 
barked “March” with 
which the captain of a 
company follows the 
preparatory commands 
telling his men what to 
do. The two other tones, 
the shrill peep and the 
medium-pitched toof, 
are used to give this 
same preparatory in- 
struction to the Televox. 

The contrivance has 
been used practically, 
for example, to report 
to a central office, on 
request, the depth of wa- 
ter in a reservoir. The 








inquiring official merely 
calls on the telephone 
the number to which the 
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Mr. Televox makes a fourth at bridge. Signals are,sent through the telephone by one of the players, 
and thus are produced arm and hand movements necessary to hold or drop the proper cards. 


watchful Televox is attached. Cen- 
tral’s act of calling automatically 
connects the Televox to the line. 
The calling official hears a peculiar 
singsong drone, which is the voice 
of the Televox announcing that it 
is ready to receive orders. The 
official then whistles over the wire, 
let us say, two peeps and three 
toots—a prearranged signal that 
may be read as 23 and 


Then the official at the other end 
comes through with the “‘execution 
signal,” a single low-toned buzz. In- 
stantly the Televox throws the final 
connecting switch, the official at the 
telephone hears a succession of bell 
notes, one for each foot of water 
shown by the gauge in the reservoir. 

Any other order could be given 
in the same way, assuming the code 


to have been prearranged. Four 
peeps and two toots, for example, 
corresponding to 42, might be the 
signal for an electric motor con- 
nected with the Televox to open 
the reservoir valve and let out 
some water. It would even be 
possivle, in wartime, for example, 
to give the Televox a signal that 
would make it blow itself up. 
Precisely as the plays 





that corresponds pre- 
cisely to the called-out 
signals of a football 
team. Just as these sig- 
nals tell the players 
what to do, so the tuned 
detectors inside the 
Televox perceive the two 
peeps and three toots 
and arrange their cir- 
cuits accordingly. 

The two peeps affect 
one switch, which sets 
itself on its second point. 
The three toots affect 
the second switch, mov- 
ing it to its third point. 
That may complete, for 











that a football team can 
make will be limited by 
the number of separate 
signal combinations that 
the dullest man on the 
team can remember, so 
the number of things 
that the Televox can do 
is limited by its ““mem- 
ory.” Translated from 
metaphor to fact, this 
means the number of 
separate points on each 
of the two switches that 
are sensitive to peeps 
and toots. If there are 
ten points on each 
switch the machine can 





example, electric con- 
nections to the water 
gauge at the reservoir. 


ARMY AIR SERVICE 


Radio signals sent from the rear or from an atr- 
plane control the maneuvers of this military tank. 


carry out just 100 sepa- 
rate orders, one for each 
possible combination of 
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H. M.S. “Centurion,” the world’s most distinguished radio Robot, which will sail among an enemy fleet, turn 
and twist lo avoid gunfire, manufacture a dense curtain of smoke, and even keep her band playing all the time. 


from one to ten peeps with from  Eric’s tin arms and legs and head 
and worked joints in his body, 
which made it possible for him to 


one to ten toots. That will be the 
limit of that Televox’s memory, 


but within that limit it will 
be letter perfect. 

If anything, the Televox 
is too perfect, at least for 
human companionship. It 
never forgets its signals, 
and its master at the other 
end of the telephone line 
dare not. If Televox house- 
maids were to be used in 
homes you might call yours 
up and have it shut off the 
kitchen fire or start the vac- 
uum cleaner, but you could 
not ask it to find the thing- 
umbob that you left that 
morning on the what-you- 
may-call-it. The machine 
merely does what it is told; 
it lacks that fine art of effi- 
cient employees, the smooth- 
ing over of lapses in the 
employer’s brains. 

Eric, the London meeting 
opener, isnot so well equipped 
as Mr. Televox. For the most 
part he is blind and deaf, re- 
lying for his orders only on 
his delicate electric sense 
of touch. Inside his vitals, 
when he was first exhibited 
in London, an electric motor 
ran continually like a beating 
human heart. Arrangements 
of belts and levers operated 
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Eric rises from his chair, shakes hands, 
makes a speech, bows, and sits down again, 
all on the order of his master, Captain Roberts. 


stand erect. Electric touches on his 
internal organs, communicated by 
wires, 


caused electromagnets to 
press friction wheels against 
the revolving motor. Power 
thus supplied to Eric’s levers 
made him rise to his metal 
feet; hold up-his hand for 
attention; sit down imme- 
diately (most admirable of 
public speakers!) as soon as 
he was through. 

Eric’s voice appears to be 
his only secret, for his con- 
structor, Captain W. H. 
Richards, has not disclosed 
just how this works. Mr. 
Televox, however, is equally 
vocal; and how he does it 
everybody knows. His voice 
is merely a phonograph rec- 
ord, conveniently a strip of 
the new sound film used in 
talking motion pictures, 
which is set to running by 
one of the peep-toot signals 
sent over the telephone line. 

Numerous electric and me- 
chanical devices are known 
by which such speech records 
can be started, stopped, and 
changed. It is easily possible, 
even, to start and stop them 
on signals given by a human 
voice, so that either Eric 
or Mr. Televox could be 
trained to answer ques- 
tions perfectly—provided one 
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always knew in advance just what 
the questions were to be. In a pre- 
cisely similar way the speaking 
Robot salesmen, recently evolved 
by a New York City concern out of 
the familiar slot machine, are 
trained to announce themselves, 
to thank the customer, and to wish 
him good day, all started by his inser- 
tion of a coin to make a purchase. 

Perhaps the most interesting of 
the new Robots are those that 
work by radio, for these illustrate 
just how it is that powers of autom- 
atons may excel the powers of 
man. Physicists have recognized in 
the universe many different kinds 
of rays—X rays and radium rays 
and ultra-violet rays and heat rays 
and several others; all precisely 
like light rays except that they are 
longer or shorter in wave length 
and that the human eye, limited by 
nature to the narrow range of what 
we call visible light, is totally blind 
to their existence. 


More Than Human Eyes 


The earth’s entire surface, for 
example, is smothered in a con- 
tinual bath of heat rays, crisscross- 
ing one another in every possible 
direction like the rays of billions of 
searchlights. Were the human eye 
sensitive to these heat rays, only a 
trifle longer in wavelength than 
the light rays to which the eye 
really is sensitive, the whole world 
would seem a continual blaze of 
fire, like the coals and walls of a 
red-hot furnace to a man inside it. 
Numerous physical instruments are 
sensitive to one or another of these 
invisible rays. It is easy enough to 
give a Robot an eye made of one 
of these instruments and to let him 
use that to see with. 

This is precisely what has been 
done for the Robots directed by 
radio. Radio waves are among the 
invisible rays resembling light rays; 
they happen to be the longest ones 
known. Eyes cannot see these 
radio waves; the human body can- 
not even feel them as heat; nor do 
they burn it, as X rays and ultra- 
violet rays do. So far as mankind is 
concerned, radio waves are totally 
imperceptible. For millions of years 
our human and prehuman ancestors 
have lived in-a world continually 
bathed in radio waves broadcast 
by the thousand or more lightning 
storms that are going on somewhere 
on earth all the time. Never had 


anybody suspected their existence. 
That is a mistake that radio Robots 
would never make. Their receiving 
antennas are nothing more or less 
than radio eyes, precisely as human 
eyes are antennas able to receive 
the waves of light. 

The most distinguished radio 
Robot of the present day, which 
bears out the statement that the 
best Robots seldom try to look 
like men or women, is a battle- 
ship: the Centurion, of the British 
Navy. This vessel will sail fearlessly 
among an enemy fleet, turn and 
twist to avoid gunfire, cover her- 
self with protective smoke screens, 
even keep her band playing all the 
time, as though to inspirit her crew; 
and all with not one living soul 
aboard. Everything is managed by 
radio signals from a destroyer two 
or three miles away. 

Scattered here and there over the 
Centurion are inconspicuous radio 
antennas. Each is connected to a 
switch with numbered points on it, 
like those among the _ internal 
organs of the Televox. Radio trans- 
mitters on the destroyer set the 
Centurion’s switches in turn by 
numbered signals, precisely as those 
of the Televox are set by peeps and 
toots. Then a similar execution 
signal directs the maneuver, 
whether it be to move the rudder, 
to stop or start the engines, or to 
change the record that is being 
played loudly, through radio ampli- 
fiers, by the phonographic band. 


Several other countries possess 
similar radio-controlled battleships, 
employed chiefly for target prac- 
tice, since they can duplicate 
battle conditions and still not risk 
the lives of a target’s crew. The 


‘United States Army has experi- 


mented with radio-controlled tanks. 
Tenantless automobiles have been 
driven by radio signals from a 
following car through the busiest 
traffic on city streets. Aérial tor- 
pedoes for modern warfare, pilotless 
planes to rise in the atmosphere 
higher than living men dare to go, 
radio-steered motorcycles to risk 
their electric necks in trying to 
break the speed record for any kind 
of vehicle—all these and many 
others are well within the radio 
Robots’ powers. 


Howling for Help 


Other modern Robots carry their 
brains, such as they are, in their own 
insides. Here belong the automatic 
machines that make electric lamps 
or fill sausages or wrap packages in 
factories; marvelously skillful con- 
trivances at the one job that each 
of them is built to do but incapable 
of varying the operations of that 
job by one iota. They can be in- 
duced, however, to stop themselves 
and howl for help when something 
goes wrong. 

Someone has designed, for ex- 
ample, a machine that will sort out 

(Continued on Page 158) 
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If the quartermaster in charge wants a rest, he connects the steering 
wheel with “ Metal Mike,” the pillar just at the left of the wheel. 














TEACHING YOUR CHILD RELIGION 


By HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 


Drawings by Lorraine C. Anderson 


MOTHER recently came to me in 
poignant distress about her religious 
life, and the reason she gave for her 
disturbance strikingly reveals a com- 

mon problem in our families. She had 

{= received what we may calla traditional 
religious training in childhood, had surrendered her 
faith during her college course, had graduated as an 
agnostic, had moved out into fortunate marriage, 
been blessed with a large family of children, and had 
been so busy and happy that for her own 
personal purposes she had not missed 
religion at all. What worried her 
was the training of her children. 
Said she, “I have friends who 
also are without religious faith, 
whose children are being 
brought up as mine are, and 
I cannot endure the con- 
sequence. They are all little 
pagans. I would not have 
my children grow up so for 

anything. I must have some 
religion to give them. I do 
not feel crucial need of it 
myself, but I must have some 
to train my children in.” 

This mother’s case, I suspect, 
represents a situation that is be- 
coming increasingly common and 
will grow more so. Parents in shoals 
have been abandoning the religious training 
offered by the churches. The father has preferred 
the golf links to the sanctuary, and the mother 
has followed him or, becoming modern on her own 
account, has espoused some ism, from positive 
atheism to general indifferentism. In one way or 
another a large proportion of the children in the 
United States are being reared without any religious 
training worthy of the name. The old-fashioned Sun- 
day schgol has been widely discounted, the family 
altar has been generally discontinued. Anybody who 
knows the state of mind of wide areas of American 
youth—their ignorance of even the most primary 
matters concerned with religion, and the almost 
total darkness that obscures their minds so far as the 
Bible is concerned—will agree that they are in this 
regard “‘little pagans.” 

When, however, the pendulum swings far one way 
it is time to expect it to swing the other. Things are 
not going well in America on the basis of irreligious 
family life and irreligious education. Many fathers 
who are not particularly worried about themselves, 
although probably they ought to be, are deeply wor- 
ried about their sons. One hears parents lamenting the 
lack in their children of something, they are not quite 
sure what, that they had in their youth—something 















stabilizing and directive that produced quality in 
character and purposefulness in life. They vaguely 
suspect that it may have been the religious influence 
of their homes. They wish their children had some- 
thing like it. They are certain that their children need 
it. Sometimes, as in the case of this definitely anxious 
mother, they make up their minds that their children 
must get it. 
Even with the best of intentions, however, a child’s 
religious training under modern conditions of thought 
and life presents a difficult problem. Many 
are in bewilderment on the subject. 
They find no royal road, neatly de- 
fined and smoothly surfaced, 
over which they can direct the 
religious discipline of a grow- 
ing mind. This problem is 
not only crucial for many 
families but it is one of the 
most significant that Am- 
erican social culture faces; 
and the more it can be 
brought out into the light 
and discussed without sec- 
tarian partisanship as a pub- 
lic matter of large import, 
the better it. will be for the 
next generation. 


Es. 


To be sure, there are so many types of 

religion that anybody’s advice on the reli- 
gious training of children in the home is sure to be 
colored by his individual opinions and to be found in- 
applicable by folk of a different totem. In particular, 
all religious people can be roughly divided into two 
categories—the authoritarians and the experientialists. 
The first look on religion as a dogmatic deposit super- 
naturally handed down in church, book, or creed, and 
requiring on the devotee’s part unquestioning accept- 
ance. In accordance with this idea, a child’s instruc- 
tion in religion means learning what this deposit is, 
being drilled in the understanding of its divinely ac- 
credited facts and interpretations, and then being 
trained to live in accordance with its teaching. The 
experientialist, on the other hand, believes that all 
historic formulations of religion, whether church, book, 
or creed, are expressions of religious experience es- 
sentially akin to our own, that our experience with 
ourselves, our fellows, and our God is at least theoreti- 
cally as valid as that of any other generation, and that, 
while our experience should be checked up and en- 
larged by all other knowledge of the spiritual life 
that man has achieved and especially by the insights 
of the seers, there is no external, dogmatic authority 
that should magisterially dominate our religious 
thought and life. 
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These two categories of religion are radically differ- 
ent, involving diverse ideas of religious education. 
Nevertheless, in both cases what parents most deeply 
desire is to introduce their children into a positive 
experience of God so vital as to produce the moral 
fruits of a genuine religious experience. Having myself 
discussed such training of children in groups composed 
of Roman Catholics, Jews, and all kinds of Protestants, 
I am hopeful about the possibility of discovering basic 
elements in this realm common to all. 


Fit. 


At any rate, no matter what parents may con- 
sciously intend, the religious training of a child does 
inevitably begin in the home the day the child is born. 
Religion cannot be segregated from the basic emo- 
tional reactions and “behavior patterns,” which even 
before the child’s third year are being firmly established. 
A child reared in fear under parents who rely on 
fright to achieve good order will be predisposed to be 
afraid of any God in whom he may believe. Another 
child, reared in an atmosphere of trust, surrounded 
by folk in whose good will he has confidence, will 
find the love of God a congenial idea. 

The general quality of most of our religion was 
thus pretty well determined for us by the way we were 
treated in childhood, long before either we or our 
parents had consciously thought of religious training 
at all. To be sure, radical overturns and conversions 
can take place, upheavals that deeply change the 
complexion of one’s spiritual experience and alter 
altogether the direction of one’s life and thought. 
But, even so, this new experience.is largely a recombi- 
nation of elements that were deposited in us when 
we were children. 

Whether we shall be habitually suspicious of people 
or shall have confidence in their trustworthiness, 
whether we shall achieve 
our aims by stealth, guile, 
and deceit or by straight- 
forward and aboveboard 
means, whether we shall 
be contentious, _ selfish, 
and grasping, or codpera- 
tive and loyal—these and 
other basic characteristics 
are early determined ina 
child by the treatment he 
receives, and obviously 
they enter into the essen- 
tial quality of his spiritual 
life in general and of his 
religion in particular. 

When parents, there- 
fore, say that they are not 
teaching religion to their 
children, they are deceiv- 
ing themselves. They can- 
not help teaching religion. 
Religion is at least the sum total of a life’s reactions to 
the universe, and every home turns out children 
inclined to view life as a whole either confidently or 
suspiciously, trustfully or fearfully, loyally or selfishly, 
sacrificially or despairingly. Now, religion at its best 
is both a theory and an experience of life regarded with 
confidence, trust, loyalty, and hope. Irreligion at its 





worst is both a theory and an experience of life re- 
garded with suspicion, fear, selfishness, and despair. 
To say, therefore, that a home can escape teaching the 
child anything about religion is nonsense. Our homes 
create in the children those basic attitudes of which all 
the subsequent conscious experience of God and 
elaborate theologies about him are but the explica- 
tion. 

When, for example, an exponent of irreligion says 
that human life is a “small but boisterous bit of the 
organic scum that for the time being coats part of the 
surface of one small planet,” it is evident that such a 
statement is deeply colored by emotion. It is the ex- 
pression of a bitter mood, and that mood did not start 
with philosophy but with experience. Life had done 
something devastating to the spirit of the man who 
wrote that. The emotional source of so hopeless an 
idea of humanity may have come in adult life, but a 
psychiatrist would at once suspect the contrary. Ever 
more surely our knowledge points to experiences in 
childhood as the explanation of such constitutional 
bitterness of spirit. 

Of course, here as everywhere the operation of psy- 
chological laws can bring pathological as well as 
healthy results. A child, for example, can be so treated 
as to go out into life hagridden with a sense of inferior- 
ity. He habitually feels whipped and beaten. He is 
crushed by a sense of his inadequacy and futility. 
Then religion may come to his recue. Faith in God’s 
individual love and care for him may lift him up into 
a state of worthfulness and dignity. He may find 
compensation for his actual failure by believing in his 
ideal and eternal importance in God’s sight. Un- 
doubtedly many people are religious for just such rea- 
sons as this. Unloved women find compensation in the 
love of God, unwanted children find compensation 
in the fatherhood of God, unsuccessful men find com- 
pensation in the approval 
of God, and in general 
starved souls retreat from 
the actual to the ideal, 
sometimes even fleeing 
from solid fact to religious 
fantasy, to find peace. 

No one who knows in- 
timately this type of prob- 
lem and sees the abysmal 
wretchedness out of which 
religion often rescues dev- 
astated souls, will speak 
disrespectfully of such 
experiences. But  obvi- 
ously they are patholog- 
ical. A healthy home 
would generally have fore- 
stalled the unhappy opera- 
tion by preventing the 
psychological disease. 
Whether or not religion is 
to be wholesome or pathological is largely determined 
by a young child’s treatment at home. 

Some time ago a young woman came to my con- 
fessional who, having discovered that her supposed 
husband was a bigamist, had left him and, undertaking 
the support of herself and her child, was finding life 
not only practically hard but also spiritually forlorn. 
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She needed religion, and she knew it; but she was 
too strong-minded to retreat to it as a compensation 
and she could not feel any truth or warmth in it. The 
reason was not far to seek. Her childhood home had 
been a domestic hell, with habitual quarreling, pro- 
fanity, drunkenness, and dreariness. The young wom- 
an’s soul was so calloused by those early experiences, 
so habituated to fear, 
suspicion, distrust, and 
hopelessness, that to rise 
into confidence, faith, and 
hope, especially in view 
of her crushing experience 


supremely important, his faith in the possibilities of 
people whom others had given up, his teaching of mag- 
nanimity toward those who wrong us and of willing- 
ness to help those who are ungrateful to us, his 
conception of God as one with whom filial personal 
relations are possible—all that is most characteristic 
of him springs from and illustrates this masterful idea 
that controlled his min- 
istry. 

Nevertheless, so far as 
teaching a child is con- 
cerned, thus to orient 
Jesus’s teaching around 
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have laughed at the idea 
that they were teaching 
that child anything in the 
realm of religion, but they 
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were—a very dastardly 
course of lessons that 
made faith in God for her 
a psychological exploit of 
the first magnitude. 

When some parents, 
therefore, ask “‘Shall we 
teach our children re- 
ligion? Shall we not rather do nothing and let 
them choose when they are of age?” the answer 
is obvious. All parents who live with their chil- 
dren are willy-nilly teaching them religion. The 
basic emotional and practical attitudes toward life, 
out of which all forms of religion and irreligion come, 
are first of all laid down in early childhood. Happy the 
child whose parents from the beginning consciously 
work to produce in him a spiritual life in which the 
love of goodness and of God is spontaneous and 
natural. 
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IV. 


A further truth becomes evident as the growing child 
passes out of infancy into youth: Religion is imitated 
rather than learned. Despite our sophisticated en- 
deavors in the churches to reduce religion to theology 
and then to present theology as the substance of re- 
ligion, it still is true in actual experience that religion 
is primarily a way of living that is caught rather 
than taught. Training a child religiously, therefore, 
is something much deeper than making him read the 
Bible, memorize the catechism, go to church, or say 
that he believes the creed. He may do all these and 
still have no vital idea of what religion really is, for a 
child does not get a living religion save as he sees it 
lived and so contagiously absorbs its spirit and atti- 
tude. 

Take, for example, Jesus’s doctrine, the sacredness 
of personality. I do not see how anyone who knows 
the gospels can doubt that this is a dominant and con- 
trolling idea. To him all personality is sacred; and 
whether in man, woman, or child, king, slave, saint, or 
sinner, it is never to be scorned or wronged, but 
always helped. Everything most original and distinc- 
tive in Jesus’s life and message radiates from this 
center. His service of individuals as though they were 

















he gets primarily from 
the way his parents act. 
They may teach him 
Christ’s ideals unimpeach- 
ably, but what really mat- 
ters is the way they deal 
with each other, with 
the servants, with their 
friends and their enemies, and with folk of other 
social classes and other races. A family: that calls 
itself Christian but in which the parents are rancorous 
and retaliatory when they are wronged, or treat the 
servants as machines rather than human beings, or 
hold prejudices against folk of other colors and other 
races, is thoroughly incapable of teaching a child 
anything true about Jesus. 

The corollary also holds good that a family that may 
not call itself religious at all may yet so live above the 
common caste lines that divide men, counting all 
personality sacred regardless of race or station, that 
children coming from that home will be far more 
“Christian,” in the deep sense of sharing Christ’s 
spirit, than their playmates who recite the creed, say 
their prayers, and profess to believe the Bible from 
Genesis to Revelation. 

The more one watches so-called religious families 
live, both in spoken word and daily practice, rising 
not one whit above the mediocre level of local caste 
lines and racial prejudices that characterize the pa- 
gan mob, the clearer it is that something much more 
radical than conventional methods of religious educa- 
tion is needed to give us high-minded children. In so 
far as American family life is heathen, children will be 
heathen also, no matter what creeds they are taught. 
Some time ago a boy went out from college to work in 
a factory owned by one of his father’s companies. After 
a few months there he wrote home to the following ef- 
fect: Father calls himself a Christian, but if he could 
see the conditions in this factory from which his 
money comes he would either drop the name or change 
the factory. 

In the long run no teaching of religion in a home 
matters except that which expresses the way of living 
that the home practices. In a family where generosity 
reigns, where servants are regarded as human beings 















first and hired helpers afterward, where differences 
between Jew and Gentile, Protestant and Catholic, 
white and colored, rich and poor, learned and igno- 
rant are lines across which appreciation and good will 
run freely, alike in word and action, and where the 
sources of the family income are honorable and hu- 
mane, any religious teaching such as the gospels 
supply will be the elucidation of a kind of life visible 
to the child’s eyes. It will be readily assimilated, and 
it will sink deep. But apart from such practice of re- 
ligion, all teaching of religion is largely futile form. 

This same truth holds about the more intimate 
matter of teaching children to pray. Of course, the 
real way is not to teach them to pray at all but, 
whether privately or in the family group, to pray with 
them. Here is a mother who still is trying to get an 
adolescent boy to bow at her knee each evening and 
say his prayers. She suspects that something is the 
matter. She can see that his dutiful desire to please 
her is under increasing strain. Strangely enough, it 
never has occurred to her that both physically and 
mentally her method is wrong and that if she wants 
her boy to pray, from the beginning she should have 
been on her knees beside him praying with him. She 
should see also that very soon she must take her 
hands off that intimate matter altogether and let him 
pray as he will, trusting not so much to anything she 
has told him as to the fact that he knows by observa- 
tion the value of prayer to people whom he himself 
has loved and admired. 

Religion is something that only secondarily can be 
taught. It must primarily be absorbed, and then the 
teaching can persuasively set forth the meaning of 
the life that the child finds himself both observing 
and catching in the home. When religious 

teaching is thus an outward explanation 
of what is first of all an inward and 

experienced way of living, it 
carries through. 


V. 


After these two initial 
stages have been passed, in 
which the child’s basic emo- 
tional reactions have been 
set and his family’s religion 
or irreligion has been more 
or less absorbed, there is 
sure to come, at least in the 
case of normal children, the 
period of conscious question- 
ing. Many parents are upset 
and distressed by this. They 
have taken it for granted that 
they had the right to hand on to the 
child their own religion and that the child 
should accept it in the spirit of the French 
peasants who approached Louis XI, saying, “‘Sire, 
what are our opinions?” Now, however, they 
face a doubting Thomas instead of an unquestioning 
babe. It is often difficult to persuade them that this 
is as it should be, that anything else would be ab- 
normal, that the rise of impatient and even dis- 
tracted questioning is a sign of intellectual life, and 
that it is so much to be expected that the psycholo- 
gists can fix the average age when this condition 
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should occur—at about eighteen years in boys and 
about fifteen years in girls. 

Robert Browning, as he himself says, was “‘ passion- 
ately religious’’ when he was a boy, and he certainly 
was nobly and undiscourageably religious when he 
was a man, but in between came the upset in his 
sixteenth year, when he questioned everything reli- 
gious and under the influence-of Shelley called him- 
self an atheist. This must have been a very disturbing 
phase for Browning’s parents to handle, and they 
doubtless spent some worried days and nights when 
the youth was going through these growing pains. 
What actually was happening, however, was one of 
the most important, even if dangerous, processes of 
spiritual development. Browning had waked up to 
see that religion is intimately personal, that each one 
has to have his own if his own is to be real, that in 
religion supremely Goethe’s words hold true: ‘What 
you have inherited from your fathers you must earn 
for yourself before you can really call it ycurs.” 

The attitudes of parents toward this fact are in- 
terestingly diverse. Some are so much impressed by it 
that they feel all definite teaching of religion to their 
children to be impertinent intrusion; and they try 
to keep the child’s mind neutral until, coming of age, 
he can choose for himself. The attempt is uniformly 
unsuccessful. The child’s mind never stays neutral. 
One could as easily refuse to direct a child’s early read- 
ing in order that the child might choose for himself 
with unprejudiced taste when he is grown. The taste 
in reading cannot possibly remain unprejudiced. Read- 
ing invites the child from every side; his life, like 
ours, is early ‘‘a blur of printed paper,” and he will 
take his first bent in his choice of reading from some 

other source if he does not take it from his 

parents. They cannot shoulder off their 

responsibility on the plea of keep- 
ing his mind neutral. 

So, too, religious conceptions 
are to be picked up on every 

street corner, in all sorts of 

conversations, and in books 
of every kind. Two children 
revealed to an investigat- 
ing psychologist that the 
pictures on tins of deviled 
ham on the pantry shelves 
had captured their imagina- 
tions and furnished the 
framework of at least one of 
their religious ideas. Chil- 
dren’s minds do not remain 
religiously neutral. From primi- 
tive and unescapable questions, 
such as who made the world or what 
happens when our friends die, to curi- 
osity about habits of worship observed in 
others, about churches, religious hymns, the child’s 
mind is bound to take a religious bent one way or 
another. No parents who deserve the name can put 
off their responsibility in this matter. The child’s 
religion is being formed willy-nilly, and all talk about 
letting the child be neutral until he chooses for him- 
self is self-deception. 

Some parents, many more in number than the first 

class, go to the opposite extreme. They endeavor so 
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to indoctrinate the child’s mind with their own con- 
ceptions of religion that he never can escape them. 
Often fear is powerfully employed in this class of 
teaching, and I find grown people still laboring under 
an ingrained dread of consequences, present calamity 
or future hell, if they should give up, as they intellectu- 
ally feel bound to give up, the form of teaching that 
they early received. This strategy the churches have 
widely used in days gone by, and some areas of the 
churches still employ it. They deliberately take advan- 
tage of a child’s suggestibility. They dragoon the 
child’s mind, using the subtle and persuasive sugges- 
tion of fear in case any reluctance or unresponsive- 
ness shows itself. They associate doubt with sin, 
questioning with treachery against God, and bind the 
child’s mind hand and foot to start with, forestalling 
the first motions in the direction of religious inde- 
pendence. They utterly fail to recognize the truth of 
George Macdonald’s saying: “‘Each generation must 
do its own seeking and finding. The father’s having 
found is only the warrant for the children’s search.” 


ss 


Wise parents will, I think, adopt neither the policy 
of neutrality nor that of dogmatic dragooning. Two 
major considerations will, instead, control their 
method. 

First, they will take it for granted that the child’s 
religion must be his own; that he will in all probability 
come to the time when he will question what he has 
been taught, will rethink it, will alike retain, reject, 
adjust, and alter it, and that no parent should wish 
him not to. In view of this, the parent will desire above 
all else to teach the child from the beginning as little 
as possible that he will need to unlearn and as much 
as possible that he can reasonably and profitably re- 
tain. 

The way parents lie to their children in matters of 
religion is to me a constant and shocking astonish- 
ment. Here is a mother who tells me that in answer to 
her four-year-old’s question as to where God is she 
has said, “In heaven’’; and in reply to the further in- 
quiry as to where heaven is, she has said, ‘‘In the sky.” 
This mother has now waked up to the fact that these 
heedless answers were downright falsehoods. She was 
giving replies to the child based on the old cosmology 
of a flat earth with a solid blue firmament above, 
beyond which God lived. She did not believe that her- 
self. She knew the child would grow up not to believe 
it, and yet she was imposing on the helpless credulity 
of her own infant by a deliberate lie about the whole 
matter. She did not, apparently, comprehend that 
teaching the child an idea of God set in such an in- 
credible framework of imagination was the surest 
way to insure an issue that least of all she desired— 
that child, namely, coming home from college some- 
time to say that she does not believe in God at all. 

The New Testament says that God is love; that 
where love is, God is also, dwelling in those who are 
lovers of their fellows; that God is spirit, surrounding 
and interpenetrating us so that he lives in us and 
we live in him, and wherever goodness, truth, beauty, 
and love are within or without, he is there, too; that 
he is like a fountain underground in our lives, trying 
to break up into our experience so that all that is best 
in us is God in us. Some parents seem to think such 
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an idea of God too rarefied to be taught to children. 
Upon the contrary, it is adults who commonly are 
too crass to understand it, while children can grasp 
it more easily than they can any other. To give toa 
child’s imagination a magnified man dwelling in the 
sky as a picture of God, when this New Testament 
conception is waiting for our use, is to steal part of 
the child’s birthright and condemn him in advance 
to a religious upset. 

Most parents condescend to their children when 
they talk about religion. They never need to. There is 
no idea of God, however deep and spiritual, whose 
essential meaning a little child well trained from 
the beginning cannot grasp. I still recall the day I 
found one of my children thinking of God in terms 
of physical form and opened to her the idea of God as 
an indwelling spirit. She was only six years old, but 
she took to the New Testament spirituality with 
perfect ease. 

Recently I conducted a large catechetical class of 
children between the ages of twelve and fifteen years. 
In spite of my prior belief in the religious capacities 
of childhood, they were a constant occasion of wonder 
to me. I tossed into the group, for example, the ques- 
tion that, as much as any other, searches to its 
depths the quality and meaning of any person’s re- 
ligious experience: “‘ What does prayer actually do?” 
I asked them to answer solely from their personal ex- 
perience. In a few moments those children, un- 
prompted, had given me practically every answer that 
the noblest souls of the historic church have ever 
given. I know the literature of prayer, and what those 
young children had found out about praying in their 
own experimentation comprehended the essentials of 
the best experience of the saints. Moreover, the 
answers were entirely free from any faith in pagan 
praying—magically getting God to run errands for 
us, or persuading him to do something he had not 
intended or had forgotten or had planned otherwise. 
Such magical reliance on prayer for external gifts, 
which so many parents teach their children or allow 
them to indulge in as though it alone were compre- 
hensible by childhood, was altogether absent. And the 
functions of prayer were described as the real saints 
have always described them, in profoundly spiritual 
terms. Those children had discovered in their own 
experience the way prayer helps in dealing with the 
burden of unforgiven sin, in pulling oneself together 
to face something hard, in meeting puzzling problems 
and reaching wise decisions, in getting power to do 
what ought to be done or to stand what must be en- 
dured, and in expressing one’s feelings of adoration 
and gratitude. 


VII. 


A wise parent who gives children their just due will 
start from the beginning to prepare them for the 
inevitable day of doubt when they will call in question 
the religious teaching that they have received. To that 
end the parent will never take the cheap and easy 
way of giving to the child heedless answers, superficial 
ideas, and false frameworks of imagination. He will 
never condescend in his religious teaching or palm off 
obvious lies because the child is not yet critical enough 
to detect the imposture. He will help the child as 

(Continued on Page 112) 
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PRESIDENT OF CHICAGO'S 
GREATEST BANK 


Eugene M. Stevens’ Notable Ascent 


By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


N ESSENCE, this is the story of a man who 
is on his way. That’s the arresting fact con- 
cerning Eugene Morgan Stevens, president 
of the newly formed Continental Illinois 

Bank & Trust Company of Chicago. Heading the 
largest American bank outside of New York, and the 
biggest bank in the world under a single roof, would 
be the pinnacle of succéss for most men, but for Mr. 
Stevens it is merely a stepping stone in the fascinating 
game of dreaming about the unattainable and then 
achieving it. His next objective will be to turn the 
bank into a cohesive force that will give unity to the 
influences making for economic growth in the West. 
Mr. Stevens’s earliest memory relates to his over- 





powering urge to be a banker. As a small boy, he 
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would cut up sheets of paper and let them represent 
money. He would make believe he was a bank teller, 
just as other youngsters play house. But destiny de- 
cided to test Mr. Stevens’s will power and kept him 
from being a banker until he was forty-six years old. 
In the meantime, he was too busy earning a living 
for his widowed mother and her four other children 
to think much about gratifying boyhood ambitions. 
But eleven years ago the opportunity came, and Mr. 
Stevens’s remarkable progress has in part been due 
to energy pent up during those long years of waiting. 

Now Mr. Stevens is again playing banker, as he did 
in Winona, Minnesota, as a child. And he is getting 
as much fun out of the game. He is in the enviable 


(Continued on Page 128) 
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STEINMETZ, JOVE OF SCIENCE 


At the Ordinary Routine Job He Was a Brilliant Failure, 
But as a Research Worker Had No Equal 


By JONATHAN NORTON LEONARD 


N HIS first working day, 
() Steinmetz got up early 
in the morning, crossed 
over to Manhattan on the ferry, and 
went up to Forty-second Street on 
the elevated. Then he took the New 
York Central to Yonkers and from 
the train looked with satisfaction 
upon the open country that is now 
built up. It was his country; he 
was about to help its wheels to re- 
volve. 

His enthusiasm made the work at 
Yonkers a delight. His mind was 
more unfettered than it had been 
since he left Breslau, for now he was 
working on definite problems. And 
at the end of the week came the 
twelve dollars—quite enough for a 
man who wanted nothing but to 
live and to let his brain loose on the 
most obstinate problem in sight. 

The main trouble about working 
in Yonkers was the long trip from 
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Brooklyn. It meant getting up at 
five o'clock and traveling for two 
hours by horse cars, ferry, elevated, 
and railroad. It was expensive too. 
So when Asmussen also got a job 
in Yonkers, Steinmetz rejoiced 
exceedingly. The tedious journey 
twice a day was exhausting, but he 
wouldn’t have left his only friend 
for any amount of gain. Steinmetz 
clung to friends tenaciously; they 
meant more to him than they did 
to others—he had so very few. So 
he helped Asmussen in every way 
he could, and saved an astonishing 
amount out of his twelve weekly 
dollars to pay him back for the 
passage money. 

As soon as Asmussen got his job 
the friends moved to Harlem and 
set up a sketchy sort of house- 
keeping. They shared a large room 
and cooked two simple meals a day. 


This bachelor establishment filled 


all Steinmetz’s wants—a place to 
sleep, sufficient food, and someone 
to talk to when he came back from 
work. Of course, Asmussen wasn’t 
there all the time. Then Steinmetz 
would take out a weighty mathemat- 
ical work and read it like a novel. 
Next to talking to a pleasant friend, 
this was what he liked to do best. 
The characters in a mathematical 
treatise are so wonderfully honest. 
They don’t do insane, unaccount- 
able things. They don’t fall in love, 
they don’t have fits of rage. He 
loved to see them moving sensibly 
and evenly, according to a set of 
complicated but quite definite rules, 
and he felt quite at home among 
them. 

The Eickemeyer plant was con- 
cerned largely with the manufac- 
ture of hat-making contrivances 
invented by the owner. Eickemeyer 
himself, however, regarded the 
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improvement of electrical apparatus 
as his chief interest. In those days 
arc lamps were seen onsome streets, 
and cities were building generating 
plants, but the electrical industry 
as a whole was in a very crude and 
formative stage. Edison was carbon- 
izing innumerable substances out 
at Menlo Park, in an effort to make 
a practicable incandescent lamp. He 
experimented with silk, cotton, 
wool, and paper; he plucked a red 
hair from the beard of an assistant. 
After countless failures the incan- 
descent lamp finally took form, and 
out of it grew a new demand for 
things electrical. 

Eickemeyer saw that hats would 
remain hats, but that electricity 
would become the bone and sinew 
of the country. So he told his new 
little draughtsman to play around 
with electrical laws to his heart’s 
content. No more hat machines for 
the man who could make all math- 
ematics jump through the hoop! 

Steinmetz amused himself hugely, 
and his brain speeded up as it 
never had before. There was such a 
wonderful lot to learn, such a gor- 
geous lot of truths all ready for the. 
telling. He soon found that his 
knowledge of the subject far outran 
any printed data about it, so he 
had to supply his own. Slowly a 
great general law took form in his 
laboring mind, but he would say 
. nothing about it. He wished to have 
it unassailable before he let it out 
to the world. 


Indignation 


As soon as Steinmetz had learned 
a little working English and gained 
a small nest egg of self-confidence, 
he joined the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers. The meetings 
gave him intense delight. He loved 
to pit his wits silently against the 
greatest electricians in New York. 
At first he didn’t venture a word of 
his own; he was too much afraid 
that his English would play him 
false. But he made mental objec- 
tions, silently drove holes in the 
symmetrical hypotheses of the older 
men, leaped inwardly with joy 
whenever he saw that some well- 
considered mind had slipped a cog. 

Eventually, of course, his eager- 
ness got the better of his diffidence. 
One of these meetings was drawing 
to a close. All evening Steinmetz 
had listened with anguished fidget- 
ings to a long paper by Thorburn 
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Reid on “The Armature Reactions 
of Alternators.” To his mind the 
theory was incomplete—it did not 
consider the third harmonics. This 
was worse than being merely wrong; 
Reid must know all about third 
harmonics, and if he did, and left 
them out, the omission was almost 
an insult. 

Finally the tension grew too 
great. Steinmetz rose out of his 
seat in the back row and raised his 
hand like a schoolboy. ‘The third 
harmonics,” he shrilled in his high 
voice. “Vell, vere are they?” 

The audience turned around to 
have a look at the objector; the 
speaker glanced up with an expres- 
sion of annoyance. “If the third 
harmonics were considered,” he 
replied with dignity, “the theorem 
would be much too complicated. 
It would make a great deal of 
trouble without doing any good. 
Also, I doubt if it would be possible 
to work it into any understandable 
form.” 

Steinmetz said nothing. His fee- 
ble English forbade any effective 
reply, but he was boiling with 
scientific indignation. Not include 
the third harmonics because it was 
too much trouble? The very idea! 
What was mathematics for if not 
to tame such fractious beasts’ as 
third harmonics? He, Steinmetz, 
would show what he could do! 

He went back to Yonkers 
and set to work. The third 
harmonics were certainly 
hard to deal with, but slowly 
they grew manageable. And 
the change really was vital 
to the completeness of the 
theorem. It took him more 
than a month to get it in = 
presentable form, with all 
possible flaws eliminated. 

He read the paper at the 
next meeting of the Insti- 
tute. It was a great success. 
Electricians young and old 
congratulated him on solv- 
ing a particularly nasty problem. 
And best of all, Reid came up after 
the meeting and thanked him. 


Steinmetz left that meeting feel- 7 


ing very well satisfied. He had made 
a sizable dent on the collective mind 
of the Institute, and Reid was not 
angry with him for doing so. All 
in all, things were going 
rather more than nicely. 

Eickemeyer heard 
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work. ‘Now he was designing a 
motor for use in a rudimentary 
street car; now he was calculating 
the magnetic flux in field coils; 
now he was studying the constants 
of a transformer. It was all very 
interesting. Every now and then 
he’d come across something that 
made him stop and think. His first 
great discovery, called the Law of 
Hysteresis, was taking form in his 
mind. 


Research 


Hysteresis is a difficult-looking 
word—even electricians pronounce 
it in a variety of ways. But it stands 
for a very simple thing. When a 
bar of iron is placed inside a coil 
through which a current is flowing, 
it becomes magnetized. Like the 
compass needle, which is nothing 
but a magnetized bit of steel, it has 
a north pole and a south pole. When 
the current reverses, the poles 
change places. They do it promptly 
in soft iron, slowly in steel; but in 
no metal do they do it instantane- 
ously. This delay iscalled hysteresis. 

Most electrical machines depend 
for their action upon magnetized 
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iron. It is possible to have magnetic 
flux, the desired force, without 
using iron, but it is not so strong or 
easy to control. Motors, generators, 
and transformers accordingly have 
an iron core. In alternating-current 
machines the direction of the mag- 
netism changes with each reversal 
of the current; and since this 
usually occurs one hundred and 
twenty times a second, it is easy to 
see that the speed with which the 
iron core is able to do an about-face 
is exceedingly important. If the 
losses due to hysteresis are 
too high the machine may 
become red-hot, and the ; 
efficiency drops to an im- 
practical level. One of the 
chief problems of the elec- 
trical engineer is to avoid 
such losses as much as 
possible. 

When Steinmetz began 
his work at Yonkers, little 
was known about hyster- 
esis. Certain tables had 
been published, but they 
disagreed among them- 
selves and didn’t pretend 
to be more than experi- 
mental data. 

About the time Stein- 
metz came to him, Eicke- 
meyer invented an in- 
genious device, called a 
magnetic bridge, which 
he used to measure the 
magnetic properties of 
various kinds of steel 
and iron. Sensing its 
great possibilities for the advanced 
study of magnetism, Steinmetz 
spent long hours after work ex- 
perimenting with all sorts of metal 
and all sorts of current. Eventually 
he began to see the vague outlines 
of a fine, upstanding generalization 
which if perfected and proved 
would be a tremendous help to 
anyone designing electrical ma- 
chines. He dug into the problem 
ferociously, forgetting to eat, to 
sleep, almost forgetting to light his 
cigars. 

Steinmetz and Asmussen lived 
together for some months. At the 
end of that time Asmussen was able 
to send to Switzerland for that 
same young woman who had caused 
his break with his uncle. They were 
duly married and went to live in 
the Bronx. Of course, they asked 
Steinmetz to live with them; he 
was such a home-loving body that 
they couldn’t have done otherwise. 








But Steinmetz said that he pre- 
ferred to go to Yonkers, where he 
would be nearer his work. So the 
newly married pair crossed the 
Harlem to domestic obscurity, and 
Steinmetz packed up his scanty 
belongings and went to live with 
the family of a certain Mueller, 
who was draughtsman for Eicke- 
meyer. 

This new home turned out better 
than he’d hoped. The Mueller fam- 
ily was a large and uproarious one; 
and in the moments when knotty 
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The only man who completely understood the symbolic method. 


problems about circuits and in- 
ductances were far from his mind, 
Steinmetz would romp with the 
children as if he were one of 
them. 

Indeed, he almost was. Except 
for his capacity for abstract thought 
he remained childlike all his life. 
And children, recognizing | this, 
made him a comrade, let him join 
in their games, and found he was 
just as fond of horseplay, practical 
jokes, and make-believe as they. 

Sometimes a thought would take 
him in the midst of the excitement. 
Then he’d run for his pencil and his 
logarithms. His mind would leave 
the children for a time and ascend 
to heights where even their all- 
mighty fathers couldn’t follow. 
The children would go on with their 
play, running madly around the 
table where little Steinmetz sat 
working out some intricate problem. 
But when it was done he’d fold up 
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his work and soon be shrieking with 
the best of them. 

All this time the law of hysteresis 
was taking form, coming into focus. 
Now it was almost time to publish. 
Carefully and fearfully Steinmetz 
went over and over his theorem. 
No minutest crack must admit the 
entering wedge of criticism. He 
didn’t care much for his reputation, 
for he had little to lose; but to his 
mind a problem done incompletely 
was worse than a problem not done 
at all. 


Vigorous Applause 


On January 19, 1892, the great 
paper was read before the Institute. 
It was a stormy day. Steinmetz 
wore his rubber overshoes and 
turned up his trouser legs to keep 
them dry. His English wasn’t much; 
it never became pleasant to listen 
to. But he bravely got up on the 
platform and began reeling off 
equations and _proposi- 
tions. The audience was 
first interested, then en- 
thusiastic, and at last 
spellbound. Many didn’t 
understand a word he was 
saying—it was over their 
heads. A few could follow 
him, and these applauded 


Sy ae vigorously. The rest real- 


ized the importance of the 


a little later but just as 
loudly. 

There was something 
about the twisted little man up there 
alone on the platform—something 
about his intensity, his seriousness, 
his evident command of his chosen 
subject which inspired respect. 
Steinmetz was no dwarf when he 
got to talking and you could meet 
him brain ¢o brain. 

The public reading of a compli- 
cated scientific paper is a mere 
formality. Few papers can be un- 
derstood in the time afforded by a 
reading. The subsequent publica- 
tion gives a better opportunity for 
study and testing. But even before 
publication this paper was recog- 
nized as important. 

The Law of Hysteresis was soon 
being used in every electrical de- 
signing room; and at the age of 


twenty-seven Steinmetz took his . 


place in the front rank of engineers. 

Success made a deep psychologi- 
cal change in Steinmetz. He no 
longer felt himself to be a feeble 





discovery and applauded . 
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flutterer on the outskirts of society. 
Great men praised him. Important 
engineers at a distance wrote to 
him asking advice. In the growing 
world of electricity he was now a 
personage. Karl August Rudolf 
Steinmetz was a name which meant 
something. 

He began to look critically at 
this name. Somehow it seemed too 
German—and Germany hadn’t ap- 
preciated him. 

One day he was signing a receipt 
for wages, while a German friend 
looked over his shoulder. As he 
wrote down the four very Teutonic 
names the friend read them off 
with relish. Without looking up, 
Steinmetz tore the receipt in two 
and wrote out another. Steinmetz 
signed the first name, spelling it 
“Charles.” After a short pause, 
while his mind skipped the habitual 
two middle names, he set down 
“Steinmetz.” 

“T’m an American now,” he 
cried, holding up the paper and 
reading off the signature in as good 
American as he could manage. 
“And my name shall be American 
too.”” 

The friend laughed. It was all 
very silly business. ‘You haven’t 
any middle name,” he said deri- 
sively. “‘All Americans have middle 
names.” 

Steinmetz looked doubtfully at 
the signature. It certainly wasn’t 
right, but he couldn’t use either 
August or Rudolf; they both were 
too German by far. What could he 
do? It was the kind of dilemma 
which his scientific training couldn’ t 
help him to solve. 


“P” for Proteus 


Just then came a knock on the 
door, and a young German entered 
whom Steinmetz hadn’t seen since 
Breslau days. When he spoke, he 
used the old name, “Proteus.” 

Steinmetz shook his hand with 
obvious inattention. He was itching 
to get at a new sheet of paper. 
As soon as he possibly could, he 
scribbled out a new receipt and 
signed the name, “Charles P. 
Steinmetz.” 

“There!” he cried, waving it 
triumphantly. ‘““Now I have an 
American name. I'll be getting my 
second papers soon. Then I’ll be a 
real American.” 

The 1890’s were years of indus- 
trial travail. Industry from its home 
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in New England had spread over 
the country, draining youth and 
enterprise from the farms and com- 
pressing them into the new manu- 
facturing cities. The bogey word 
“trust” was written large on the 
wall. Carnegie and Rockefeller were 
gathering their hundreds of mil- 
lions. The railroads were ravening 
wolves of finance. America was 
feeling its strength. 

A newborn industry is apt to 
remain for a time under the control 
of inventors. This was true of elec- 
tricity. Most of the companies 
manufactured the devices invented 
by their founders. Eickemeyer, 
Osterheld & Company was a good 
example. Hat machinery and trans- 
formers don’t go together naturally ; 
it just happened that Eickemeyer 
was interested in both. This helter- 
skelter way of doing things was 
bad; an organization was sorely 
needed which would make all kinds 
of apparatus from dynamos to light 
bulbs and exert some sort of con- 
trol over the development of the 
industry as a whole. 

Such an organization came into 
being while Steinmetz was working 
on his Law of Hysteresis. In 1892 
the Edison General Electric Com- 
pany and the Thompson-Houston 
Company were merged to form the 
General Electric Company. 
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It included all branches of the 
industry and outranked everything 
else in the field. Its capital— 
$35,000,000—was greater than any- 
thing previously projected, and 
every effort was made to have it 
control the most important patents 
and the best minds of the time. 


An Epochal Visit 


The first thing the new company 
did was to look around for those 
patents it needed to master the 
electrical situation. Some of the 
essential ones belonged to Eicke- 
meyer, so presently an officer of 
the General Electric appeared in 
Yonkers. 

Now this man, E. W. Rice, Jr., 
later to become president of the 
company, had something on his 
mind besides the patent situation. 
It was the opinion of Rice’s su- 
periors that Steinmetz was worth 
more than all his employer’s pat- 
ents. The General Electric was 
farsighted enough to realize that a 
patent, after all, is just one patent, 
while a great mind may have a 
dozen ideas bottled up inside it. 

The first sight of Steinmetz was 
always a shock to a stranger, and 
Rice was no exception. He was ad- 
mittedly startled and disappointed. 
But luckily Steinmetz had a chance 


He loved the easye 
going Mohawk. 
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to talk. He talked rapidly and 
precisely. He talked of electricity, 
mathematics, physics, engineering, 
chemistry. Rice very soon con- 
cluded that this bacon was worth 
bringing home. 

When the time came to close the 
deal, Eickemeyer found the bargain- 
ing much easier than he’d expected. 
The General Electric came to his 
point of view most readily, and he 
had expected a lot of trouble. Sud- 
denly he saw the light: One of the 
stipulations in the agreement 
was that he should persuade 
Steinmetz to go with the Gen- 
eral Electric. 

Eickemeyer laughed. This 
gang was buying not only 
his grown-up patents but 
the ones still unborn in the 
brain of his little engi- 
neer. So Eickemeyer 
pocketed his profits, know- 
ing they would have been 
much smaller had he not 
recognized genius three 
years previously in the eyes 
of the frightened and un- 
prepossessing little German. 

Steinmetz didn’t like the idea 
of going to Lynn with the General 
Electric. Advancement, as_ such, 
meant nothing to him. He wanted 
two things only—friends and a 
chance to work in peace. But Eicke- 
meyer told him to go, and that was 
enough. 

After an almost tearful parting 
from Eickemeyer and the Muellers 
he went to Lynn and took a dreary 
room in a boarding house. It seemed 
pretty terrible at first, but grad- 
ually he learned to like it. When the 
time came to move again, he was 
as unwilling to leave Lynn as he 
had been to leave Yonkers; the 
home instinct was so strong in 
Steinmetz that he could have 
learned to love a prison cell, had the 
keeper let him use pencil and paper. 

A story is told about Steinmetz 
that, true or not, illustrates his pe- 
culiar temperament. A friend who 
had known him at Yonkers came to 
see him soon after he moved to 
Lynn. He found him in a sad state. 
His clothes showed frantic signals of 
distress, his face looked pinched and 
thin, and he had lost a good deal 
of weight—which for a person of 
his build and precarious health was 
a serious matter. 

It wasn’t easy to get at the root 
of the trouble, but at last the friend 
induced Steinmetz to talk. 





By some clerical mistake Stein- 
metz’s name had not been entered 
on the payroll, and he had received 
no money at all in the four weeks 
he had been at Lynn. His own 
meager savings had nearly run out, 
and he was too proud to make a 
complaint. There were men at 
Lynn who were working for noth- 
ing, glad of the experience which 













the job gave them, and Steinmetz 
concluded that he was in this classi- 
fication. His only hope was that his 
slender funds would tide him over 
this period. 

For a week he had hardly eaten; 
his room rent was unpaid, and in 
the intervals when his mind was 
not filled with thrilling electrical 
problems he was worrying himself 
sick lest his fragile body should snap 
under the strain. 

Steinmetz’s first job was to study 
the transformers the company was 
making and to see if they could be 
improved. The work was _ im- 
portant both to Steinmetz and to 
the industry, which had come to 
the realization that if it were to 
expand it would have to adopt 
alternating current. And alternat- 
ing current requires a transformer 
at either end of the transmitting 
line. If it weren’t for these in- 
conspicuous devices, perching box- 
like on poles or squatting massively 
in iron shacks under the steel 
towers, electricity would have to be 
used a few miles from the power 
house. Every farm and hamlet 
would have to make its own juice 
or go without it. 
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Alternating current didn’t gain 
its victory without a struggle. 
There were powerful direct-current 
interests that didn’t want this 
cheaper and better kind of current 
to put them out of business. They 
appealed to the public, that last 
resort of economic lost causes, and 
had laws written into the books 
forbidding the use of high-tension 
lines in settled districts. They had 
sensation-hunting newspapers print 
scare heads blaming every electrical 
disaster on the alternating cur- 
rent. They pointed out that the 
current was of such funda- 
mental deadliness that it 
was used in the electric 
chair. 

The General Electric 
Company was instrumen- 
tal in making the public 
and the newspapers see 
that alternating current, 
properly handled, is no 

more dangerous than any 
other kind. The public also 
observed that it was vastly 
cheaper and much more con- 

venient, and the public quickly 
changed its mind. 
Alternating current brought with 
it a host of new difficulties. Direct 
current acts like water flowing 
through a pipe. If you make the 
pipe larger or increase the pressure 
you get a greater flow of water; if 
you make the pipe small the flow 
dwindles down to nothing. It’s all 
delightfully simple and easy to 
calculate. 

But alternating current has 
neither constant value nor constant 
direction. The kind usually em- 
ployed on power lines not only re- 
verses itself one hundred and 
twenty times a second, but it in- 
creases and decreases at a rate de- 
pending on no end of complicated 
factors. One hundred and twenty 
times a second there is no current 
flowing at all. 

Such was the dragon which 
Steinmetz now undertook to tame. 
Engineers as yet were almost com- 
pletely in the dark about how to 
calculate its values under practical 
conditions. As with hysteresis be- 
fore Steinmetz took it in hand, they 
had to depend on trial and error; 
and many an expensive model went 
to the junk heap because the cur- 
rent didn’t behave as expected. 

The General Electric didn’t have 
much work for Steinmetz in 1893. 
The country was in the midst of a 
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disastrous financial panic. No one 
had any money for electric appara- 
tus, and so the General Electric 
had no orders. There was little for 
the draughtsmen to do. Steinmetz 
fooled around a bit with the induc- 
tion motor, an alternating-current 
machine just invented. He added 
some finishing touches to his Law 
of Hysteresis and became more and 
more convinced that the future of 
electricity lay with the alternating 
current and that he had better find 
out how to deal with it. 

His note paper began to be cov- 
ered with strange signs and equa- 
tions no one had ever seen before; 
he began to see behind the curtain. 
But in the midst of his work he 
learned that the whole engineering 
staff was to pull up stakes and 
move to Schenectady. 


Off to Schenectady 


Schenectady then was a peaceful 
little city on the muddy Mohawk. 
Union College slept profoundly on 
a green hill. Long-winded lawsuits 
droned along in the courthouse. 
Farmers’ wagons creaked into town 
on Saturday, to creak 
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is delivered by the General Ice 
Cream Company. All the car lines 
in the city converge fanwise in 
front of the company’s principal 
gate. 

To the small and lethargic Sche- 
nectady of 1893 came the mighty 
G. E. With it came a burst of action 
such as the town had never seen. 
Energetic workmen cleared a flat 
site near the river and ran up fac- 
tories and offices with bewildering 
speed. Energetic business men re- 
made the city’s supply and produce 
system. Energetic young engineers, 
speaking a dozen accents, hiked in 
groups up and down the slow-paced 
streets; and among them was 
Steinmetz. 

For the first year or two the vil- 
lage children laughed at his queer 
appearance. Soon they got used to 
him. Finally they took to pointing 
him out to strangers as the home 
town’s ranking miracle. 

Steinmetz had now developed a 
method of calculating alternating 
current. Complex and exceedingly 
long, it dealt with every conceivable 
condition and solved many of the 
problems then perplexing electrical 
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for their examination almost a cubic 
foot of closely written manuscript. 
But they assigned him a room and 
an hour to read his paper. 

When the time came, Steinmetz 
was ready on the platform, dressed 
in his usual funny clothes, shirt 
open at the collar. He began to 
read; but so technical and abstract 
was the discourse that one by one 
his hearers drifted away. At the 
end of half an hour hardly a hand- 


ful was left in the room. 


An Uneasy Audience 


Steinmetz couldn’t understand 
it. He hadn’t learned that no man 
is willing to listen to a lecture so 
far above his head that he’s 
ashamed to admit how little he 
grasps it. 

Things were at a crisis. It would 
be a shame to read the paper to an 
empty room. But just then the door 
opened, and a crowd of men who 
had . been listening to another 
lecturer flocked in. There was no- 
where else to go, and they hadn’t 
yet had a sample of what Stein- 
metz could hand out. He returned 

to his manuscript with 





back again with the 
week’s provisions and 
supplies. Canal barges 
crept at two miles an 
hour up and down the 
Erie Canal, the mules 
resting every mile or so. 
Dutch tradition was 
strong in the town. The 
Vans were still a solid 
phalanx in the better 
district, and everybody 
went to the Reformed 
Dutch Church. 

Nowall that’s changed. 
Schenectady is the Elec- 











tric City. Fast trains fly 
past like weavers’ shut- 
tles on the main line to 
the West. If you approach the town 
on one of these, your first impres- 
sion is of tall power lines striding 
across the countryside two hundred 
yards at a step. If it’s nighttime 
you see a tremendous searchlight 
sweeping over the sky with a slow 
and powerful rhythm. Orange lights 
glare from a window of the labora- 
tory building and are seen for miles. 

On the main street the General 
Electric broadcasting station, WGY, 
bellows a welcome at you from 
every second doorway. The General 
Electric is Schenectady. Ice cream 


a happy smile, secure in 
the knowledge that these 
new listeners wouldn’t 
all leave before his time 
was up. 

At the end of the as- 
signed hour he had 
hardly made a dent in 
the tremendous manu- 
script. He asked for a 
ten-minute extension; 
when this was exhausted 
he asked for another. 
Finally he packed up 
his papers and smiled 
happily at his uneasy 
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Steinmetz chatting with Edison, the wizard of Menlo Park. 


engineers once and for all. But for 
four years the profession as a whole 
was unable to take advantage of 
this powerful new tool. There was a 
reason for this. 

If you see, at a technical library, 
three particularly ponderous red 
tomes, they are apt to be “‘Stein- 
metz on Alternating Current.” He 
wrote it in three parts—theory, 
theory and practice, and practice. 
When it was done he took it to the 
International Electrical Congress. 
The directors were somewhat dazed 
when the curious little man held up 





audience. 

““Gentlemen,” he said, 
“T hope you have been 
interested. I am almost half through 
with the introduction.” 

To issue a work made up almost 
entirely of mathematical symbols 
is expensive. The International 
Electrical Congress didn’t have the 
money, so the script lay forgotten 
in its files until the author dug it 
out and persuaded a publisher to 
print it. Now it is one of the classics 
of electricity. 

Even if what Steinmetz called 
the Symbolic Method wasn’t widely 
understood, it established him in 
Schenectady as one of the local 
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sages; and in 1894 he was made 
head of the calculating department 
of the General Electric. This wasn’t 
the great executive position it is 
to-day. Had it been, Steinmetz 
wouldn’t have been appointed. 


Helpless as a Babe 


He was all too apt to take the 
work of others on his own should- 
ers, instead of finding subordinates 
to do it for him. He himself didn’t 
know how he did his work. Often 
he merely read a problem through 
and allowed a mathematical miracle 
to take place inside his head. This 
was confusing to his assistants— 
if a man wants to learn to add, he 
had better keep away from an add- 
ing machine. 

In spite of this, Steinmetz, when 
he gave his mind to it, was a mar- 
velous teacher. He could put an 
intricate problem on the board and 
make it seem as simple as arith- 
metic. As soon as he stopped talk- 
ing, to be sure, a certain murkiness 
developed in the minds of his engi- 
neers, and they wished they had 
taken more notes. But Steinmetz 
didn’t mind endless repetition until 
his hearers got the idea. 

When first appointed, Steinmetz 
was an ideal department head. The 
few men under him were all his 
friends, and he could personally see 
what they were doing and give 
them a helping push over each ob- 
stacle. But as the company ex- 
panded and assistants became more 
numerous he fell down entirely. 
Routine work developed, and this 
Steinmetz never did understand. 
He could do any number of routine 
problems without being troubled 
at all, but when it came to seeing 
that his assistants did them he was 
as helpless as a babe. 

For several years the company 
officials watched the calculating 
department go brilliantly from bad 
to worse. They watched the process 
with admiration not common with 
executives who detect friction in 
their machinery. Problems were 
solved in Steinmetz’s grubby office 
which had all the engineers in the 
country stumped—buta great many 
simpler problems weren’t solved at 
all. Often these problems touched 
the very life of the growing fac- 
tories. Something had to be done, 
and that at once. 

The dilemma of the officials was 
a perpiexing one. Steinmetz, by all 

















The world would be much poorer if the General Electric Company had not had 
the foresight to free Steinmetz from routine. 


odds their most valuable man, was 
sensitive and temperamental. They 
couldn’t afford to offend him, for 
he was the only living man who 
completely understood the Sym- 
bolic Method, which gave them 
their most decisive advantage over 
their competitors. 

One day two high officials came 
into Steinmetz’s office, to find an 
active argument in progress among 
his corps of assistants. Steinmetz 
was working away at his desk, 
unconscious as usual of what was 
going on around him. The officials 
listened to the argument for a few 
minutes. The problem in question 
involved complicated calculations, 
and no -headway was being made 
toward solution. 

Finally one of the assistants gave 
it up in despair. “Stumps me,” 
he said. “Let’s ask the Supreme 
Court.” 

They touched Steinmetz on the 
shoulder, and he looked up with his 
usual whimsical smile. 

“Say, if you bore a hole two 
inches in diameter through a rod 
two inches in diameter, how much 
material is removed?” 

Steinmetz put down his pencil 
and stared into space for a moment. 
Then he took a sheet of paper and 
wrote out his answer—5.333 cubic 
inches. 

It was correct. The engineers 
later verified it with tables of log- 
arithms and other aids to ordinary 
mortal intelligence. Steinmetz had 
done it without effort, exactly as 
we multiply five and five. 

The two officials left the office in 
a twitter. This was the man they 


were about to demote for ineffi- 
ciency! 

“But he és inefficient,” said one. 
“The calculating department is 
a mess. Nothing ever gets done but 
problems hard enough to interest 
Steinmetz.” 

“T’ve got an idea,” said the other 
suddenly. “Remember what that 
assistant of his said—‘Ask the 
Supreme Court’? That’s what Stein- 
metz ought to be, a scientific 
Supreme Court. Let him putter 
away at anything he wants to. 
When a problem comes up which 
has everybody else buffaloed we’ll 
call him in and let that brain of his 
buzz for a minute or two.” 

So they made Steinmetz consult- 
ing engineer, with a salary all- 
sufficient for his simple needs and 
an unlimited expense account for 
apparatus and assistance. Probably 
he never realized that the routine 
work of the factory had been taken 
out of his hands. 


On Every Tongue 


With the growth of newspaper 
publicity, companies came to real- 
ize the value of impressing the 
personality of some important fig- 
ure in their organization on the 
reading public. If the housewife 
sees a trade-mark which calls up 
before her eyes the image of a great 
scientist or a great inventor she is 
apt to buy that product on the spot. 

So with typewriter and linotype 
the General Electric set out to 
make Steinmetz’s public fortune. 
A pretty good foundation was al- 
ready built, for his reputation 
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among electrical engineers was 
richly deserved; and his personal 
peculiarities lent themselves very 
conveniently to the company’s 
plan. He was unconventional in 
many ways, but his unconvention- 
ality was of such an innocent, even 
childish sort that it never gave 
offense. It was also an advantage 
that his appearance was so striking 
that it would stand out on any 
picture page. 


The Research Magnificent 


The Steinmetz myth grew be- 
yond all bounds. The mild mathe- 
matician whose only weapon was 
the pencil changed into a human 
Jove hurling artificial thunderbolts. 
The simple little man whose favor- 
ite reading was the cheapest sort of 
detective story became overnight 
an infallible wizard, capable of 
judging all matters human, scien- 
tific, and divine. 

The public thought of him as an 
inventor, but he had invented 
nothing of importance and never 
did. The man on the street could 
tell you that he was an electrician, 
but not what part of electricity was 
his province. Engineers knew, but 
they don’t constitute the public. 

Steinmetz, like Einstein, stood 
in the public mind for the kind 
of science not far removed from 
magic or religion. His reputation 
finally outgrew the actual man 
to such an extent that it lost even 
a family resemblance to him. Such 
publicity-built characters. are not 
human; they have printers’ ink in 
their arteries instead of blood. 
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Some could have stood this blast 
of fame without changing. Stein- 
metz did not. More and more the 
timid little man of Breslau and 
Yonkers came to resemble the wiz- 
ard featured in the news. 

From now on I shall try to de- 
scribe Steinmetz as he really was 
and not as the newspapers would 
have him appear. But it would be 
a criminal omission not to sketch 
in lightly the figure of the publicity 
Steinmetz beside the real one as he 
read his detective stories or pon- 
dered in his laboratory. 

The position of consulting engi- 
neer gave him almost unlimited 
leeway. Gradually he moved more 
and more of his apparatus up to the 
house where he and another engi- 
neer had set up a rather sketchy 
bachelor establishment. Out of this 
laboratory came wonderful things. 
It was the most productive part of 
his life, and the world would be 
much poorer if the General Electric 
had not had the foresight to free 
him from routine. 

This is the opportune moment 
to tell what Steinmetz did to win 
world renown. Had he been an or- 
dinary scientist or inventor, noth- 
ing would be easier; but he wasn’t a 
conventional scientist, and he was 
not an inventor at all. He was 
completely out of touch with the 
economic needs which force into 
being most great inventions. His 
important work was done on paper 
and tried out later with actual 
apparatus. 

It would be wrong to say that he 
synthesized new devices by theoret- 
ical methods. Machines developed 


























































In his conservatory Steinmetz spent thousands of dollars cultivating cactuses. 
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on paper are often lovely to look at 
while still on paper, but they have 
a disturbing way of being stillborn. 

Steinmetz’s great contribution 
was to develop methods which 
other men with less penetrating 
minds could use in designing prac- 
tical machines. His work was so 
complete and painstaking, so crafti- 
ly considerate of every possible 
contingency, that a designer who 
understood it could hardly make 
a mistake. He had only to go to the 
proper volume of Steinmetz’s works 
and find there as explicit a receipt 
for making, say, a Diesel generator, 
as for cooking gingerbread. 

The devices and methods which 
Steinmetz developed are largely 
concerned with those phases of 
electricity which are hidden from 
the public eye. Everyone has seen 
an incandescent lamp and a vac- 
uum tube, but few have seen the 
great transformers sitting power- 
fully quiet in little houses outside 
the generating stations. Few have 
wondered why the _ high-tension 
lines strung on steel towers are 
rarely damaged by lightning. And 
practically none but engineers real- 
ize that without Steinmetz’s work 
electric motors would be about half 
as useful as they are. 

Steinmetz doubtless would never 
have become known to the world 
at large if it hadn’t been for the 
remarkable institution which the 
General Electric has developed at 
Schenectady. It keeps a herd of 
scientists up there, pays them good 
salaries, gives them houses to live 
in and well-equipped laboratories 
to work in. 

These lucky scientists work along 
happily, free from the poverty of 
college professors, free from busi- 
ness worries. 


Rewards of Success 


All their ideas, of course, be- 
long to the company—there’s a 
rigid contract to that effect. But 
there are numerous rewards, finan- 
cial and otherwise, for outstanding 
success. And when they do accom- 
plish something unusual the world 
is quick to hear about it. 

The life of a man of action is one 
of constant chronological interest. 
He is always doing something 
definite, and if what he does is im- 
portant it is apt to make interest- 
ing reading. But this isn’t so with 
(Continued on Page 140) 

















THE CRIME WAVE IN FICTION 





Hannibal, Attila the Hun, and the Black Douglas 
Spent Ther Leisure Singing Love Ditties; 
While We Gloat Over Jach the Ripper 


By JOHN COWPER POWYS 


Drawings by Ferdinand E. Warren 


URING NO AGE known to the his- 
tory of our race has there been so im- 
mense a flood of crime literature as 
at the present day. What are the 
psychological causes underlying this 
astonishing phenomenon? Why should 

contemporary men and women display an _inter- 
est in crime so utterly unparalleled? Why should 
crime, as crime, have so far outrun all other motifs 
in fiction that it is rapidly proving a rival to love it- 
self? 

The first and most dominant human urge underlying 
this queer manifestation needs, surely, only to be 
stated to bring instant conviction of its primary im- 
portance—namely, the urge of escape from monot- 
ony. 





Humanity in Revolt 


Never have the mechanical aspects of civilization 
been so paramount, their pressure upon human life 
so drastic, as at the present hour; and not a living soul 
among us but suffers from this universal mechaniza- 
tion in the same quite definite way. 
means standardization; and standardization means 
miserable monotony! With the increase of physical 
comfort there has come about, partly by the efficiency 
of scientific invention and partly by the industrial 
and commercial organization of society, a guarded, 
protected, laborious human existence, separated from 
the surprises and the hardships of Nature, separated 


Mechanization. 


from the shocks of adventure, separated from the ex- 
citements of any life-and-death struggle with the 
elements; an existence tame, monotonous, drab, 
but wearily exhausting, with the worst exhaustion of 
all—that of deadly repetition. 

Against this devilish uniformity, depersonalized, 
desiccated, colorless, the very heart of humanity rises 
up in revolt. Our pathetic submission to habit, to 
wont-and-use, precludes our recognition, except .in 
moments of hysterical excitement, of the ghastly trap 
into which modern improvements have inch by inch 
conducted us. But down below, underneath this habit- 
ual submission, this pitiable and sterilized sequence of 
defrauded days, something in us remains alert and de- 
fiant; something in us demands a substitute for those 
natural thrills of which modern life has robbed us. 

And crime literature has become this substitute; 
crime literature has taken the place of all those 
normal shocks and surprises, those adventures, 
stresses, and thrilling strains, that the old unpro- 
tected contact with the forces of Nature were wont to 


‘give our ancestors. 


A Congenital Masculine Weakness 


Who reads this flood of modern fiction dealing with 
crime? Who reads these horror stories, these mystery 
stories, these detective stories? 

It would seem that by far the majority of such read- 
ers belong to the male sex! Crime literature is, on the 
whole, a form of fiction written about men, for men, 





























THE CRIME 
and by men. Nor are the masculine readers of crime 
literature confined to any one class, whether of social 
position or of mental intelligence. Like a taste for 
alcoholic liquor, the imbibing of this particular drug 
is clearly a congenital masculine weakness. It is the 
“one touch of nature” that at the present hour puts 
employer and employed, highbrow and lowbrow, into 
the same boat; and the sooner we confess to it the 
sooner we shall understand what lies behind #—be- 
hind the flood upon which all we men who are men 
at all float and drift! All? Well, not quite. But judg- 
ing by the comparative sales of various types of best 
sellers the addicts of this particular drug outnumber 
those of any other by three to one, in that field of 
literature where, apart from any esthetic merit, a 
profound human need is satisfied. 

If the virility of a nation.is to be judged by the 
prevalence of its dominant tastes, both the United 
States and England must, in spite of certain cynical 
philosophers, have succeeded in remaining predomi- 
nantly mannish. A recent visitor to these shores from 
Germany, the famous Count Keyserling, has broached 
the whimsical but not unjustifiable theory that never 
has the caste system prevailed so completely as it 
prevails today in America; the women being the 
aristocracy and the men the plebeians of this democratic 
republic. If there is any truth in this, could we not 
regard the astonishing demand for crime books as 
a sex peculiarity, parallel with the feminine mania 
for the ‘‘sweet brutalities”’ of Byron manifested in the 
hearts of our great-grandmothers? 


Women and the Love Motif 


But though this may be far-fetched it certainly is 
sound psychology to associate the masculine passion 
for crime stories with a desire to escape from the thralls 
of love. Thus while the love story remains, par excel- 
lence, the form of fiction dearest to modern women, the 
crime story, where love plays a subordinate and neglli- 
gible rdle, will become what psychoanalysts call the 
“‘masculine protest.” 
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And this can be recognized as all the more natural 
when one considers how essentially masculine all the 
motifs of the typical crime story are—the motif of 
animal cunning, the motif of physical violence, of 
physical skill, the motif of pure, hard, unemotional 
ratiocination. The more one ponders upon these 
crime-story motifs the more one recognizes that the 
two most prevalent ones—that of deep-laid plots or- 
ganized for definite material ends and that of the 
judicial unraveling of a confused tissue of chaotic 
facts—are both of them ‘the very life passions of 
millions of typical masculine minds, of which the 
financial mind and the legal mind are extreme in- 
stances. 


Detective Stories 


How far this modern passion for crime stories can 
find a philosophic justification is an extremely nice 
point. In one sense perhaps it might be maintained 
that the unweaving of a crimeweft is a metaphysical 
symbol for the original effort to reduce to rational 
order the inherent litter and débris of existence. 

This disentangling of the threads of fate and chance 
as they mingle in the woof of the destinies, this at- 
tempt to give a rational and evea‘a mathematical pat- 
tern to events that apparently are tossed together in 
an inchoate heap, might be associated with the first 
essential gestures of human intelligence in the pres- 
ence of the chaotic malevolence of natural forces. 

The theory that men, rather than women, make 
up the majority of both writers and readers of detec- 
tive stories might find further support in the psy- 
chological fact that men are much more detached from 
the ebb and flow of such natural forces than women 
are. Love, which is the inevitable note of the fiction 
women care for, is of all things the most upsetting to 
any such logical pattern. The cleverest men writers 
struggle indeed, like the great Stendhal, to give just 
this abstract rationality to the arbitrary whimsies of 
love; but it does not need any remarkable genius to 
endow with logical necessity the irrational processes 
of avarice-crime, power-crime, and lust-crime. 

The most criminal of women require a definite, con- 
crete motive, usually a passionate motive, for their 
deed. It is your proud and lonely man, separated from 
the natural impulses of the race by the fury of his 
abstract intelligence, who alone rises to the achieve- 
ment of what might almost seem motiveless crime; 
and it is, of course, with the problem of finding a ra- 
tional motive where none is obvious that the unraveler 
of complicated evidence is constantly occupied. 

The whole of life is so erratic and wayward, so lack- 
ing—like one’s first impression of 
those cryptograms that Edgar Allan 
Poe loved so well—in any logical 
order, that the art which builds and 
unbuilds, weaves and unweaves these 
mysteries of crime has a _ plausible 
analogy with the generalizations, 
drawn from no less complicated data, 
that deal with the mystery of life! 
Thus it is possible to argue that while 
the crime problem is narrowed down 
to a single convoluted knot of mys- 
tery, the logical processes required 
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in its untying are not so different from those used by 
lawyers, mathematicians, biologists, and chemists in 
rendering rational and intelligible the confused pell- 
mell of life’s own hard, scattered, concrete lumps of 
perversity. 

Although these mystery tales and horror tales and 
detective tales answer to the same cold-blooded ex- 
igency in human reason that delights, for example, in 
games of chess, or in card games that require a mathe- 
matical imagination, there is nothing in them requir- 
ing any serious effort of intelligence. 


Mathematical Portland Cement 


All that is required is the following out of the 
author’s carefully blazed and beaten trail, through 
entanglements that he himself has carefully planted. 

Here indeed lies, it seems, one important reason 
for man’s preference for these books as compared with 
woman’s attitude toward them. Women, occupied 
with mechanical domestic tasks such as leave their 
minds free, in many cases, for all manner of day- 
dreaming, turn with relief to books that rouse and 
stir up those emotional, intellectual, and esthetic 
responses that have vaguely been occupying them 
all day long. Whereas men, having exhausted their 
emotional and intellectual faculties in the psychic 
strain of hypnotizing their commercial victims and 
outwitting their industrial and political rivals, seek 
in detective stories and mystery stories the sort of 
mental lullaby that contains the maximum of brain 
absorption with the minimum of intellectual effort. 

But how are we to view with equanimity the pros- 
pect of trusting our political, legal, and commercial 
future to those whose ideal release consists in following 
the tricks and countertricks of fairy-story crooks? 

Whether the old-fashioned among us relish it or not 
it has to be admitted that much in this modern crime 
cult is most exquisitely 
and most nicely adjusted 
to the sophistication of 
our younger generation. 
The disillusionment of 
our younger contempor- 
aries (largely a result of 
a war engendered by us 
oldsters) is a unique 
phenomenon in human 
history and, whether 
transitory or permanent, 
naturally expresses itself 
in literature just as it 
does in the movies. 

To denounce this dis- 
illusionment is_ useless. 
To pretend to under- 
stand it is an affectation. 
To sympathize with it 
is a snobbish impertinence. But there it is! And 
crime stories are the self-selected pabulum of these 
“Holy Innocents,” returned shell-shocked but still 
alive from the ‘“‘Massacre” to which we sent 
them! Heroism, justice, liberty, love, the ideal—all 
the nobilities of thousands of years have been riddled 
with poison explosives; and the result of this is that 
our old-fashioned problem novels and problem plays, 
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together with our old-fashioned ‘‘realism,”’ seem te- 
dious and irrelevant. 

A new melodrama has appeared that lays the chief 
stress upon scientific technique and mathematical 
logic, leaving the old “deep emotions” and’ the old 
“eternal verities’”’ to dissolve into thin dust. In 
place of the “problems of the soul” we have a series 
of brutal thrills laboriously “tenon’d and mortised”’ 
together by a mathematical Portland cement! 

Perhaps one reason why men read detective tales 
and mystery tales more avidly than women do is 
that women are far more conservative than men, more 
representative of those things in life that lie below 
the surface of all modes and fashions. Women refuse 
to accept the disillusionment of the hour. For that is 
what, metaphysically speaking, the crime story really 
is. It is a reaction against taking life seriously! The 
old horror tales and adventure tales were part of re- 
ligion, part of the grand mystery of being alive at all. 
To-day they are a series of clever puppet shows, under 
the thrill of which we can for a moment forget that 
the answer to the Sphinx’s Riddle is that there is— 
no answer. 

Human nature demands terror, horror, and mys- 
tery. It has been thus from the beginning. But while 
all the old literatures provided this satisfaction in 
association with poetry, religion, morality, and the 
sense of the heroic our modern detective story sup- 
plies this human need in complete independence of 
such grave values. One cannot imagine Goethe’s 
Mephistopheles, that gentleman who more completely 
than any Sherlock Holmes embodies modern sophisti- 
cation, reading with the remotest interest Nietzsche’s 
“‘Zarathustra,”” whereas one feels certain that Mr. 
Chesterton’s “Adventures of Father Brown” would 
enable him to forget for several zodiacal evenings his 
defeat over the little matter of Faust’s soul. In any 
case, one thing at least we may regard as certain, and 
that is that the literary 
conservatism of women 
which still persists in 
reading “serious” fiction 
will be justified in the 
long run. In other words, 
the great lover will out- 
last the great detective! 


A Ghastly Hint 


WAAL 


WELT 


We are living now in a 
transitional age, an age 
of pure skepticism. Give 
the wheel of time a 
twist; crank it forward 
a few generations; and 
the Sphinx—who after 
all is a _ conservative 
woman and not a tired 
business man—will have her secret again; to be pur- 
sued by new Mr. Fausts! 

A rather ghastly hint fell recently from the pen of 
Maxim Gorki, that the modern passion for crime 
stories encourages the committing of crime. The great 
Russian’s idea seems to be that this alarming result 
comes about in two ways—by exciting our sympathy 
for the criminal and by treating crime in a completely 















cold-blooded, pseudomedical, pseudo-Freudian man- 
ner. 

In this regard, it is interesting to compare the crime 
wave in modern fiction with the treatment of murder 
as a fine art one finds in De Quincey and again in 
Wilde and Beardsley. Gorki’s theory of modern art 
as an incentive to crime could certainly not apply 
to the purely zsthetic tone adopted toward it in the 
famous Nineties. Crime 4 la “The Yellow 
Book”’ was so fantastic a thing that no con- 
ceivable realistic urge could possibly emanate 
from it. But one’s mind does not feel quite 
so reassured over our modern dabblings in 
this black art. The mise en 
scene in our modern tales of 
terror is so portentously 
realistic, carries such a 
photographic verisimilitude, 
that anyone already predis- 
posed to crime 
might, one feels, 
be aroused to a 
dangerous emula- 
tion; even though, 
with these omnisci- 
ent detectives on 
the trail, the sinis- 
ter ““You can’t win” gathers a 
very much deeper emphasis. 

It was the tremendous flip- 
pancy of the fantastic Nineties, 
their almost massive persiflage, 
that rendered their excursions into the underworld so 
perfectly innocuous. Our crime adepts, with all their 
laborious paraphernalia of pseudoscience, seem in some 
subtle way much less removed from brute facts. 
Charles Lamb’s whimsical defense of the nonmorality 
of the Restoration comedy, while it applies beautifully 
to Yellow Book murders, seems irrelevant and far- 
fetched when applied to modern crime literature. 

Willard Huntington Wright, himself one of our most 
brilliant crime authors, claims for the Simon-pure de- 
tective story a place in fiction utterly sud generis and 
possessed of its own rigid self-evolved laws. This is 
undoubtedly a fair claim. But granting to this “art 
that is no art” all that is claimed for it as an in- 
triguing genre, the philosopher is still at liberty to 
generalize on the significant human fact that this 
particular genre has come to have such overwhelming 
popularity. 

That modern crime literature may, as Gorki hints, 
play its part in creating a moral aura favorable to real 
crime is a suspicion that grows upon us when we 
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compare it with its sister art, the movies. It may quite 
conceivably be the case that the triumph of “modern 
improvements” has not only separated the modern 
man from the stress of natural hardships but also 
pachydermatized his response to the natural human 
drama. He now requires, if he is to be distracted at 
all, tabloids of bloody terror, pillules of poignant per- 
versity, jujubes of holy shivers. And the paradox of 
it all is that while the subject mat- 
ter grows more and more lurid the 
style grows more pedestrian! As Mr. 
Wright correctly indicates, the per- 
fect crime story is a thing bare, 
stripped, and brutally direct. Here 
again we can discover a parallel be- 
tween this ambiguous genre, this 
chess game of Mephistopheles, and 
the most up-to-date highbrow pro- 
ductions. It does not, indeed, require 
any very great psychological subtlety 
to discover that, in proportion as our 
lives become tame, protected, and 
effeminate, our fiction debouches in- 
to the prize ring and the bull ring. 
While one may be perfectly cer- 
- tain that Hannibal and Attila and 
the Black Douglas solaced their lei- 
sure moments with love ditties and 
dainty mystical speculations, we ob- 
serve the harmless clerk in the sub- 
way gloating over Jack the Ripper. 
One inevitably asks oneself what 
will be the next brand of spiritual alcohol that our 
hard-boiled men of affairs will resort to? Judging 
from the past history of such manias, are we to sup- 
pose that, when scientific inventions have reached a 
point in the amelioration of human duress where 
a wild rush of perilous athleticism supervenes, 
there will arise an insatiable craving for quiet, 
drowsy, long-winded, three-volume novels? Will it 
happen in those days that the works of Edgar Wal- 
lace will be sought for in vain by antiquarian biblio- 
philes, while the children of fashion will be found 
reading elegant reprinted editions of the lucubra- 
tions of Maria Edgeworth and Anthony Trollope? 

Be that as it may, it is impossible to think of any 
subject that in the nature of the case can equal in 
human interest the mysterious taking away of human 
life. ‘Murder most foul, as at the best it is; but this 
most foul, strange, and unnatural!’’ We mortals are 
so made that nothing in heaven or earth can absorb 
us in the same thrilling entrancement (art be hanged!) 


as—Who killed Cock Robin? 
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RS. FLORENCE MAYBRICK, a resident of Florida, re- 

cently fell heir to $750,000, under the will of 
Walter Thomas Burrell, who died in France. Mrs. 
Maybrick intends to utilize some of the bequest in 
an effort to satisfy the public—which has forgotten 
about her—that she was guiltless of poisoning her 
Liverpool, England, husband. The Maybrick case! It 
stirred morbid curiosity, more than a generation ago, 
as violently as the recent Sacco-Venzetti dispute. The 
leading woman of the British court-room drama was 
sentenced to death in 1889, but the Home Secretary 


commuted the penalty to life imprisonment. In 1905 
she was released. Mrs. Maybrick is sixty-six. Her 
mother, Baroness de Roques, spent a fortune in her 
daughter’s defense. 


That fewer jury trials for Federal courts would enhance 
effective justice was the message Charles Evans Hughes 
delivered to the New York branch of the Federal Bar 
Association, when it dined at the Hotel Roosevelt. Mr. 
Hughes is certain that hope for legal progress lies in con- 
sctentious and industrious judges rather than in panels. 





OME was not built in a day, 
R but New York is _ rebuilt 


overnight. Or so it seems 
to us who, going about our business 
and pleasure, look up to see some 
familiar landmark and find in its 
place a shining new pile, rising in 
springing terraces like a giant stair- 
way to the sky. In literal fact, it 
took a couple of centuries, laying 
stone on stone, to raise the heaven- 
bent cathedrals of old Europe; but 
our vertical filing cases of offices 
and flats are lifted on their steel 
ladders toward the light and stand 
complete and inhabited in less than 
a couple of years, although they 
completely overtop all cathedrals. 
They must rise quickly, for they 
are servants of the fleeting 
present, not of eternity. Their 
expectation of life, as the ac- 
tuaries put it, is not a decade 
of centuries but a bare score 
of years. They are built to be 
scrapped as soon as they cease 
to pay the maximum return 
on the precious footage of land 
on which they are planted. 


Gaunt Skeletons 


That is why this writer has 
seen New York rebuilt twice 
in a quarter of a century. 
That is why Fifth Avenue 
between Madison Square and 
the Plaza has been made over 
since the World War. That is 
why, as you walk along that 
avenue, which has become in 
a little more than half a cen- 
tury one of the most famous 
streets in all the world, the 
lavish procession of tempta- 
tions furnished by its shop 
windows is interrupted every 
little while by dark covered 
bridges where you meet great 
motor trucks backing in or 
ponderously emerging. 

That is why through the 
fences that flank these bridges 
you catch glimpses of raw and 
yawning holes where mechanical 
monsters root in the earth, bite off 
mighty chunks of rock, and, like 
trained retrievers, drop them gently 
into the trucks. That 


is why, 


BUILDING TO HIGH HEAVEN 


By H. I. BROCK 


presently, tall masts stick up above 
the fences and turn into mammoth 
cranes that swing on pivots and pick 
up from other trucks steel beams 
that go aloft over your head, some- 
times with men riding astride them. 
That is why gaunt skeletons of steel 
shoot skyward and hanging walls of 
stone and brick and bright tiles go 
climbing up after the steel to clothe 
the skeleton and enclose the cage. 

This work of man-made magic 
is not the least of the sights of this 
great city. It is as marvelous to 
those who encounter it asacommon- 
place of the routine traffic of daily 
living is to the stranger within the 





city gates—the gates that are 
cavernous steamship piers and 





New York's most spectacular night fire in recent years 
broke out inthe scaffolding around the unfinished tower 


of the Sherry-Netherland Hotel, April 12, 1927. 


monumental railway stations. In 
the hole-in-the-ground stage, es- 
pecially, loiterers are always look- 
ing on spellbound, blocking the 
way of people in haste and collect- 
ing knots of the curious to add to 
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the obstruction. Great groaning 
trucks also barricade the sidewalk 
and dam the traffic, to say nothing 
of the house wrecker’s piles of dé- 
bris and assorted raw materials 
of modern steel construction 
beams, girders, bricks, revolving 
drums of concrete, hollow tiles, 
window frames, bathtubs, racks cf 
steam radiators—that clutter the 
adjacent roadway. 

But the marvel is how, amid such 
crowds and such restless milling 
about in narrow chasms, there can 
be so much wrecking and building 
and so little clutter. Mere building 
causes extraordinarily little inter- 
ruption of traffic on the principal 
midtown streets, especially along 
Fifth Avenue, where the new- 
est crop of upright filing cases 
for business offices run from 
thirty to forty stories and con- 
sume in their construction a 
prodigiously large number of 
cubic yards of incompressible 
material. 


No Night Work 


Obviously, if there is no in- 
tolerable clutter it means that 
this material is not allowed to 
accumulate, that it is fed into 
the building as it is needed 
and used up on schedule, so 
that there is room for the new 
supply as it arrives. It means 
that something like a railway 
time-table system is lived up 
to. Right here is the secret of 
the magic that gives the im- 
pression that the city is re- 
built overnight. As a matter 
of fact, very little building is 
done at night. Some of the 
quickest jobs, some of the 
most magical transformations 
of the street front and the 
skyline have been accom- 
plished with no night work at 
all—which is fortunate for 
both builders and dwellers in 
the heart of the city. For the build- 
ers do not have to pay overtime, 
and the machine-gun staccato of the 
riveter does not rip-rip on through 
the softer hours, when some people 
prefer to sleep even within plain 























sight of the great white lights of 
Broadway. 

A notably quick job on a vast 
scale, for example, is the pale steep 
pyramid of terraces that, within 
less than a year, has shot up 166 
yards or so into the vault of heaven 
on the spot where for two gener- 
ations had stood the solid stone 
pile, with its arches and flanking 
Moorish minarets, of the Jewish 
synagogue known officially as Tem- 
ple Emanu-El. Since 1868, when 
it was dedicated, that synagogue, 
an exotic Oriental note in the archi- 
tecture of the street, had been an 
eye-arresting landmark on Fifth 
Avenue. It had stood there all the 
way down from the demure days 
when Fifth Avenue was hedged 
with brownstone fronts and the 
high stoops of the midcentury mode 
had not been chipped off to make a 
wider channel for the motor traffic 
that has replaced broughams and 
victorias. 


A Landmark Topples 


This glance into the past has got 
us away from the old synagogue. 
Leopold Eidlitz was the architect 
who built it for a congregation 
sprung from a Kultur Verein of 
German- Jewish refugees of the 1840 
immigration. It cost $600,000. For 
close on half a century it shared 


with St. Patrick’s Cathedral, begun 
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Giant cranes juggle heavy beams, and gaunt skeletons of steel shoot upward asa skyscraper rears its head in Dallas, Texas. 


ten years earlier but not finished 
until eleven later, a certain ecclesi- 
astical eminence among the many 
churches whose steeples graced 
New York’s avenue of dress parade 
in that age of lavender. 

St. Patrick’s holds out still and 
disputes the privilege of sky and 
sunlight with the lofty hives of 
modern business, while Eidlitz’s 
minarets are dust. In the last week 
of July, a year ago, the congre- 
gation of Temple Emanu-El wor- 
shiped in their shadow for the last 
time, and within a few weeks the 
wreckers were at work. Though the 
massive arches of the portals had 
been built before building to be 
scrapped was invented and conse- 
quently took an unexpected length 
of time to tear apart with pick, 
crowbar, and dynamite, within 
three weeks more the place of the 
temple was only a deep raw wound 
in the city’s surface. 

Presently there were covered 
bridges flanking the hole, along the 
Avenue and along the street; the 
laden trucks began to back in 
through two openings on the street 
and one on the Avenue, the orderly 
procession of them began to come 
and go, and all that happened to 
the passer-by was that once in a 
while he had to pause while a truck 
actually occupied the sidewalk. 

The truck seemed never to be 
there long. It moved quickly. A 








cough, a terrifying snort, a fear- 
some grinding of gears, and the 
thing was gone. The stream of trim, 
straw-colored legs belonging to 
shoppers and shopgirls and_ the 
drab procession of flopping trousers 
moved on. It was the sort of pause 
that interrupted your stride and 
your preoccupation just longenough 
to invite a curious glance at the 
passing show. It was not the sort of 
short, sharp stoppage and slow 
straining at the bit that you get 
from the traffic lights glowing sud- 
denly red on the street corners. 


Presto, Change-o! 


But let us return to that particu- 
lar building at the corner of Fifth 
Avenue and Forty-third Street, 
right next to the Harriman National 
Bank. This particular building is 
so big in its ground plan that there 
are 17,000 square feet of office 
space on each of its twelve lower 
floors, the first setback coming at 
the thirteenth. It is so tall that the 
total of piled-up office space on all 
the floors is in round numbers 
370,000 square feet. It has forty 
stories above the sidewalk and two 
basements. It has room on the 


ground floor for a great L-shaped 
arcade from avenue to street, with 
four shops facing on Fifth Avenue, 
five facing on Forty-third Street, 
and four more in the arcade. It 
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FIFTH AVENUE BRIDGE, BY MARTIN LEWIS 


woos the sunlight with 1,475 win- 
dows, and it contains nearly 6,000 
tons of steel, with proportionate 
tons of concrete and thousands of 
brick and hollow tile for the fire- 
resisting inside walls. 

The hole-in-the-ground under it 
goes down forty feet into the bed- 
rock of Manhattan. From street 
level to the top of the tower into 
which it dwindles, by due process 
of law operating through seven 
setbacks, it measures just one foot 
and six inches short of 500 feet. 
That is 200 feet less than the 
Metropolitan Life Tower on Madi- 
son Square and nearly 300 feet 
less than the Woolworth Building, 
but it is higher than any existing 
structure on Fifth Avenue, even 
overtopping the peaked green roof of 
the Sherry-Netherland Hctel at the 
Plaza, which furnished New York 
with such a magnificent torch when 
its scaffolding burned one night. 


Even the skyrocketing Chanin 
Building, shooting up so steeply 
from Forty-second Street that it 
almost breaks your neck to look at 
it, is less than 140 feet taller; and 
the huge New York Central Build- 
ing that bestrides Park Avenue and 
rests on two blocks between Forty- 
fifth and Forty-sixth streets has 
slightly more than 70 feet of ad- 
vantage, counting to the gilt spike 
of the cupola. If you climb the flag- 
staff of the building at Fifth 
Avenue and Forty-third Street you 
get within 114 feet of the top of the 
other. But the sixty feet of flagstaff 
is a minor factor in our special 
problem. 


Absence of Clutter 


That problem is the constructor’s 
problem of having all the material 
used in this big pile go up steadily 
and smoothly and always higher and 


higher. Clearly, the problem is one 
of lifting, and the answer is lifts. 
In business and social practice we 
call lifts elevators and doll them 
up to match. In builders’ parlance 
they are hoists, rough-and-ready 
contraptions furnished with power 
according to need—a power that 
may be supplied by a puffing don- 
key engine. By the way, builders 
do not call them hoists but “heists.”” 
According to Louis Haas, the con- 
struction expert of the real-estate 
concern that built the Lefcourt- 
National Building—the $15,000,000 
investment at the corner of Fifth 
Avenue and Forty-third Street— 
the secret of the absence of clutter 
is hoists. 

Your first concern as a big- 
business builder is to find out how 
many hoists will be needed to keep 
the streams of various materials 
flowing freely. Your next concern 
is to have the material come in 
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from the street at such a rate that 
all the streams will be so fed that 
they do flow freely, suiting the 
supply below to the demand above 
and not accumulating at the ground 
level or clogging the conduits on the 
way. 

In the case of the Lefcourt- 
National Building there are needed. 
let us suppose, three hoists— 
two to be fed by the trucks that 
back in through the two Forty- 
third Street alleyways and one by 
the trucks that back in through 
the alleyway from Fifth Avenue. 
After the excavation is made and 
the foundation laid, the steel work- 
ers come first and begin to set up 
the framework of girders. The 
architects have, of course, figured 
out the amount of the various ma- 
terials needed, the number of tons 
of steel that go up on derricks, the 
number of tons of concrete, the 
thousands of bricks, the footage 
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of hollow tiles, the mileage of 
electric wiring, the multiple equip- 
ment of plumbing pipes, fixtures, 
and so forth. As for the steel; it 
comes in the form of fitted and 
numbered uprights and crossbeams. 


Teamwork Needed 


One of the details that has to be 
attended to beforehand is to in- 
struct the steel contractors, in 
putting the steel frame together, to 
leave out the crossbeams in certain 
designated bays that are to serve 
as temporary elevator wells. The 
clear perpendicular shafts thus 
provided are ready-made tracks for 
the hoists that are installed in them. 
The hoists, adequately powered, 
are thus able to rise with the build- 
ing and convey the material to the 
level where it is needed, whether 
at the second story or at the 
fortieth. 


TO HIGH HEAVEN 


The way the system works in 
practice is as follows. The steel 
men run up a couple of stories. 
After that come the chaps who lay 
the concrete that is the ceiling of 
one story and the floor of the next. 
While the steel workers are setting 
up the beams of one story they are 
riveting together the beams of the 
one below. Right below the riveters 
are the concrete men, working on 
the just-riveted story beneath, 
and right behind the concrete 
layers are the masons or bricklayers 
who build the curtain walls, which, 
as everybody knows, are not self- 
sustaining but hang on the steel 
frame supported by the crossbeams 
from story to story. If the concrete 
men are two stories behind the steel 
workers, the masons may be one 
story behind the concrete men. As 
the building is enclosed by the 
masons, the electricians and the 
plumbers work along with them, 
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story by story, so that as the build- 
ing rises all the essentials are keep- 
ing step in the long climb. 

If the job is going on schedule 
you should not see great reaches 
of bare steel skeleton rising above 
the enclosing walls, and if a build- 
ing shows such a gaunt skeleton 
sticking up fifty or a hundred feet, 
that is prima facie evidence that 
something is wrong. It means that 
the contractors for this part of the 
work are behind schedule, either 
because of delayed material or 
because of slackness in getting the 
material in place. Such a condition 
might be due to something quite 
beyond the individual contractor’s 
control—a_ strike, for instance, 
either in his own trade or in one of 
the trades from which the material 
came. Whatever the cause, the 
magic is not working quite right, 
the miracle of overnight creation is 
being marred. 


Working on Schedule 


Perhaps it should be observed 
here that there are legal regulations 
against letting naked steel skeletons 
go up too far. In case of fire the 
unprotected steel might buckle 
and the mass come tumbling down, 
with devastating results to ad- 
jacent lives and property. The fact 
remains that from time to time quite 
a length of naked skeleton may be 
seen as a latticework against the sky. 

Logically, the hoists that make 
skyscrapers possible are assigned 
each to a particular job at every 
stage of the building. This one is 
assigned to the transport of con- 
crete, this one serves the masons 
with brick, this one waits on the 
truck that keeps up the supply of 
hollow tile that a fireproof building 
must use for permanent partitions. 
Certain hoists, or certain hoists at 
certain hours, take care of the job 
of getting the plumbers’ gear to the 
working level. 

There is the item of the 1,475 
windows mentioned in connection 
with the building at Forty-third 
Street. For every one of those 
windows a steel frame must be set 
in the curtain wall of brick or stone 
or terra cotta. And the schedule 
of deliveries below and of hoist 
deliveries above prescribes that 
exactly the right number of win- 
dows of the precise determined 
pattern shall be placed in each bay 
at the proper time, ready for setting 
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A pale, steep pyramid of terraces—the Lefcourt-National Building. 


in the wall, so that the glaziers will 
be able to get into action presently 
and make the whole weather-tight. 
Thus it is possible to create practi- 
cally weatherproof conditions for 
the inside workmen on each floor as 
it is added to the pile—and so to 
speed the process further. 

Since the concrete horizontal 
division that serves as floor and 
ceiling is waterproof, a practical 
temporary roof is automatically 
provided at each story level. In our 
climate this is a very important 
element in the time allowance for 
the completion of a big job of con- 
struction, which of necessity ex- 
tends over so many months that 


much of the work must be done in 
winter. The aim of the builders, 
naturally, is so to time the begin- 
ning of the work and the progress 
of the work that when the season 
of cold and wind and wet is upon us 
nothing will be left to do but the 
indoor part of it. 

For example, the building that 
we have selected to illustrate the 
workings of a _ great modern 
industry, in the special conditions 
created by the narrow and crowded 
island of Manhattan, was in Oc- 
tober already so far advanced that 
little remained to be done but the 
inside fitting and lining. Weeks 
before that the last rivet had been 








driven in the steel skeleton, and 
the skeleton itself was clothed in 
its brick and terra-cotta sheath to 
the very top of the tower, five 
stories above the last and seventh 
setback. From the street it looked 
at a distance even then like a 
finished building, though it is not 
advertised to be ready for occu- 
pancy before March. 

Essentially, it may be assumed, 
the process of this particular form 
of modern miracle working is the 
same wherever one of the great 
building concerns undertakes to 
make a lightning change in our 
urban landscape. The Chicago Trib- 
une tower, designed by Raymond 
Hood, was no doubt set up in the 
same. fashion to overlook Lake 
Michigan and loom misty and 
magnificent above the shining 
asphalt of the lake-front Boulevard 
on a wet night. 

That heavy colossus that be- 
strides Park Avenue and blocks the 
Avenue’s wide vista north and 
south with its preposterous effect 
of a monster columned pavilion set 
aloft on brackets was another quick 
job. It is done on a much vaster 
scale, but it must have followed a 
procedure not radically different 
from the one we have described. 
It, too, was lifted to its heights 
piecemeal by its own hoists, which 
climbed with it to the last level of 
quantity construction. 


A Historic Corner 


The same might be said of the 
New York Life’s new great build- 
ing—designed by Cass Gilbert, who 
planned the Woolworth Tower— 
with its massive battlemented 
cliffs and its great donjon keep 
capped with a peak of Gothic fili- 
gree, where three years ago Saint- 
Gaudens’ naked Diana stood high 
on her slender Moorish tower and 
shot at the Great and the Little 
Bear with her bow and arrow. 

One building on so strategic a 
corner serves our purpose as well 
as many. How strategic the corner 
is may be inferred from the circum- 
stance that the price for which the 
plot on which it stands was sold 
was the highest per square foot that 
had ever been paid up to that time 
for any large parcel of real estate 
on Manhattan. The congregation 


of Temple Emanu-El traded it to 


an eminent operator, Benjamin 


Winter, at a valuation of $6,500,000, 
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taking in part payment the lot at 
Fifth Avenue and Sixty-fifth Street 
socially distinguished for many 
years by the residence of John 
Jacob Astor. 

On this lot has already been 
erected the new synagogue, now 
nearing completion, notable for a 
design at once strikingly modern 
and impressive. It is the result of 
the collaboration as architects of 
Robert D. Kohn, Charles Butler, 
and Clarence S. Stein, with the 
Bertram Goodhue Associates as 
consultants, and is distinguished by 
a very handsome tower remarkably 
well related to the modern elements 
of design and decoration. The new 
synagogue, it may be noted, is to be 
shared by Temple Emanu-E] con- 
gregation and another rich Jewish 
congregation, that of Temple Beth- 
EI, now housed in a great green-and- 
gilt domed affair still higher up the 
Avenue, facing Central Park. 

The Astor property was valued 
at $3,500,000, and the square-foot 
rate.of the old synagogue lot at 
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Forty-third Street was figured at 
better than $370. This—in the 
course of several subsequent trans- 
fers among the enterprising dealers 
in that commodity that has been 
described by one of them, Winter 
himself, as the only fixed quantity 
among New York's tangible as- 
sets—was raised to something like 
$375 a square foot before it came 
into the hands of the people who, 
as the real-estate jargon has it, 
“improved” the site. The improve- 
ment consists of the building, which 
has raised the figure of the esti- 
mated investment to $15,000,000. 

As it happens, the people who 
came in at this stage are the organ- 
ization controlled by A. E. Lefcourt, 
the man who gets the credit of 
founding the new quarter of New 
York that has been dubbed ‘‘Gar- 
mentaria” or “Garment Town.” 
This is the garment or cloak-and- 
suit trade center in the region 
north of the Pennsylvania Station 
and west of Broadway. The Lef- 


court organization has built a large 
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Temple Emanu-El stood on the present site of the Lefcourt-National Building, Forty- 
third Street, in the days when Fifth Avenue was still hedged with brownstone fronts. 
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proportion of the big, bright struc- 
tures with which that region has 
been made to bristle since 1910 and 
which now house with a certain un- 
accustomed splendora once despised 
industry. At the moment of writing 
the total count of the Lefcourt 
buildings runs up to sixteen. 

Most of them are lofty office 
buildings, none of them date back 
as much as twenty years, and the 
majority represent the most practi- 
cal modern ideas in such structures. 
These utilitarian skyscrapers have 
usurped the sites of famous old 
Broadway hotels like the Marlboro 
and the Normandie, identified with 
the theater district of the Gay 
Nineties and the first decade of this 
century, when our stage idols were 
Maude Adams and John Drew. 
They tower above the side streets of 
that old alley of our restaurants and 
playhouses where in those far-off 
days the hansoms lined the curbs 
and hoarse-voiced men on their 
perches behind invited our patron- 
age as we came out in our best glad 
rags with our girl on our arm. I 
speak in the language of a day long 
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before our polite vocabulary had 
slipped, when between drawing- 
room and smoking room there was 
still a great gulf fixed. 


Garment Town 


There is also a Lefcourt building 
way down among the financiers, at 
Broad and Beaver Streets. It flies 
the flag of the telephone company. 
Our man is thus not only one of 
experience in the creation of sky- 
scrapers but one who has been 
creating them in a hurry from the 
beginning. Lefcourt himself, by the 
way, is an interesting American 
product. He belongs, like his build- 
ings, to the modern material miracle 
class. His record shows that he 
graduated from the so-called gar- 
ment trade into the real-estate 
field, in which he has become a 
magnate of sorts. In fact, it was 
only five years ago that he dropped 
the clothing business entirely. 

The decisive achievement of his 
career was the step he took in 1910 
to start the movement of the gar- 
ment manufacturers away from the 
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section just off Fifth Avenue, east 
and west, above Madison Square. 
At that date their establishments 
were crowded into the left-over 
lofts in the crosstown streets almost 
as far north as the Waldorf. At the 
noon hour their workpeople flooded 
the avenue and made it difficult 
for navigation on foot and highly 
distasteful to shoppers. The shop- 
pers stayed away, and to recap- 
ture them the shopkeepers had 
to move uptown, where the flood 
tide of garment workers did not 
reach. 

The damage to some ten blocks 
of New York’s proudest street was 
already done. But the big and grow- 
ing industry that caters to women’s 
vanity and need was expanding 
with such leaps and bounds that it 
threatened to overtake the refugees. 
Obviously, the makers and whole- 
salers of garments for the nation 
could not afford to destroy the 
metropolitan city’s grand bazaar 
for the retail sale of garments. It 
was clearly to the interest of the 
trade not to disturb the estab- 
lished business of the ultimate 








Anchorings for the Straus Building, Chicago, were put down one hundred and fifteen feet to bedrock. 
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distributors of the trade prod- 
uct. But nothing was being done 
about it. 

Lefcourt, who was by this time a 
considerable figure in the trade, de- 
cided that something must be done. 
And he decided to do it. He put up 
a building in the Thirties west of 
Broadway, then a region of old 
houses and tenements, where land 
was relatively cheap, and he moved 
his own manufacturing business 
over to his new building 


there. One by one, and pe. 


then with something like 
arush, the other garment 
makers followed him. 
They filled up his build- 
ing and many more built 
by him and by others. 
The New Yorker or the 
visitor to New York who 
remembers what that part 
of town was like twenty 
years ago would not know 
it to-day. After years of 
utter stagnation it has 
been transformed. 


Up from Poverty 


The man who founded 
it—and who in conse- 
quence is many times a 
millionaire—was_ born 
some fifty years ago on the 
East Side of New York. 
When he was twelve years 
old he had to get out in the 
streets and earn his living 





City. He managed to sell such a lot 
of women’s clothes to Missourians 
that he got a bigger territory. By 
the time he was twenty-five he was 
ready to take over the business 
from his employer. No money went 
with it, however, and the young 
man had saved none. He had by 
his own confession just $200 to his 
name. Instead of the orthodox 
procedure of banking or investing 
cold cash, his idea had been to 











as a newsboy and _ boot- 
black. It is related of him 
that his first business deal 
was with a small shopkeeper. The 
lad undertook to keep the sidewalk 
in front of the shop clean in return 
for the exclusive privilege of setting 
up his bootblack’s stand there and 
using it as a fixed post for selling 
papers. Two years later he had a 
couple of Italian boys shining shoes 
and selling papers for his account, 
while he worked at a job in the 
shipping department of a dry-goods 
store. From the dry-goods store he 
moved to a business that pleased 
him better. He went to work in a 
factory where they made women’s 
garments, rose from the factory to 
the office, became bookkeeper and 
then buyer. 

When he was about twenty his 
employer put him on the road and 
sent him out to sell women’s 
clothes in Missouri—rural Missouri, 
outside of St. Louis and Kansas 


The steel men run up a couple of stories first. 


accumulate the confidence and 
good will of the people he dealt 
with. 

According to Lefcourt himself, 
he had done this so effectively that 
when he got his first order for seven 
thousand dollars’ worth of gar- 
ments in Pittsburgh he was able to 
get an advance of $5,000 from the 
purchaser to finance the manu- 
facture of the very garments he 
had contracted to deliver. He put 
his case to the merchant frankly. 
He had no money at all. But he 
had credit with the people who 
supplied the machines and with the 
men who supplied the raw material. 
The landlord trusted him for the 
rent. He had to pay cash to his 
workmen, and he wanted the money 
primarily for that. 

It was on this unvarnished re- 
port of his assets that he got his 
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advance, and he uses the incident to 
illustrate what he says is the policy 
that has brought about his con- 
spicuous success—the policy of 
putting all his cards on the table 
and letting the other fellow know 
the worst as well as the best of what 
he has to offer. 

He says that not the least im- 
portant part of this principle of 
getting there consists in taking as 
much care not to fool yourself as 
not to fool the others. 
There perhaps is the real 
principle of power, the 
real secret of the efficacy 
of his maxim. 


Achievement 


The man who negoti- 
ated this remarkable loan 
had spent so much of 
his $200 by the time he 
started for Pittsburgh 
from New York that he 
could not afford a sleeper 
and had to sit up in the 
day coach all the way. 
He came back in more 
comfort with that $5,000 
in his pocket. Ten years 
later he rescued Fifth 
Avenue from the garment 
workers. To-day he owns 
the tallest building in 
Fifth Avenue. 

It is not only the tal- 
lest building in Fifth 
Avenue; it occupies one 
of the sites along that 
thoroughfare so strategi- 
cally placed that they are 
bound to remain in the heart of the 
life of New York as long as the 
Grand Central Terminalstays where 
it is and the cross traffic is caught at 
that point. Though it is unblush- 
ingly commercial in its purpose— 
the creation of the maximum of 
boxed-in business opportunity, 
floor space to rent—it is, take 
it all in all, the most successful 
expression of the modern sky- 
scraper form that the Avenue front- 
age has yet to offer south of the 
Plaza. 

If credit for the speed of the 
building and the absence of needless 
and intolerable obstruction during 
the building goes to the Lefcourt 
organization in their réle of build- 
ers as well as real-estate operators, 
the credit for the simple and effec- 
tive design goes to the architects, 


Shreve & Lamb. 











MIRACLES OF REEMPLOYMENT 


As New Machines Abolish Old Fobs, Prosperity Creates New Jobs. 
But What’s Ahead? 


By THOMAS H. GAMMACK 


Drawing by Jacob Fischer 


employer, patting fondly a monster 
machine, “‘does the work of fifty men 
at half the cost.” He is naturally 
pleased, and we are all rather proud of 
American inventive genius; but the 
community in general and the laboring class in par- 
ticular are growing more and more interested in the 
fate of the fifty men. The following examples of im- 
proved production methods give an idea of the number 
of human beings who are 
being supplanted by ma- 
chines: 

More than 130,000 farm 
workers have been displaced 
by 45,000 harvesting and 
reaping machines. 

A factory operative turns 
out 32,000 razor blades in 
the same time he required 
to produce 500. 

Compressed-air control of 
New York subway doors has 
cut down the number of 
guards by 25 per cent in ten 
years, while the number of 
passengers carried has in- 
creased 50 per cent. 

The hourly output per 
man of four-ounce bottles 
has risen in a few years from 
77 to 3,000. 

Trenching machines, gaso- 
line cranes, brick conveyors, 
and concrete mixers have 
displaced thousands of build- 
ing workers. 

If all is right with the 
world, the workers eliminated from these trades 
quickly find work elsewhere. But do they? This 
tremendously important question has been raised by 
the conservative Journal of Commerce: 





|: THIS little beauty,” boasts the 





We are so accustomed to associate unemployment with 
prostrate industry, closed factories, and universal profound 
depression that it is hard to revise our ideas and grasp the fact 
that we must also grapple with an unemployment problem 
that is the direct outcome of our prosperity. . . . 

Attention has been called many times in these columns to 
the paradoxical juxtaposition of rising output and a declining 
number of workers in the country. . . . Can anything be done 
about it, or must we accept the fact that progress is usually 
achieved at the expense of some elements in the community? 


Ugly enough from the humanitarian point of view, 
the prospect of a perpetual and perhaps an increasingly 





serious condition of technological unemployment is 
unpleasant also as an economic factor. James J. 
Davis remarked last year: “‘This is not only a social 
problem. The jobless and penniless man and his family 
are not proper consumers. They add little or nothing 
to the sum of national demand that makes business 
and keeps the country at work. The jobless add noth- 
ing to industrial wealth. Humanly and industrially 
they give us nothing but the cost of their upkeep and 
the sight of their distress. We cannot afford to sit by 
and watch the growth of a 
class like that.” 

The orthodox economist 
confidently tells us not to 
worry, that the machine is 
no Frankenstein’s monster. 
All his textbooks assure him 
that, although the process of 
readjustment may be tem- 
porarily painful, everybody 
gains in the long run. The 
employer makes larger 
profits, the community’s ex- 
penditures are cut, and the 
worker himself benefits from 
the general prosperity. 

If a steel worker, for 
instance, is replaced by a 
mechanical device he will 
get a new job either at his 
old trade or at a new one. 
The steel industry, able to 
sell more cheaply, will 
expand its production and 
consequently require more 
labor. The public, with its 
expenses for steel products 
reduced, will demand new 
products and new services; and the satisfaction of 
these demands will call for more workers. 

That is the cool attitude of the man in the peace 
and security of his study. The employer who has to fire 
capable, willing, and faithful workmen is not apt to be 
so complacent. The workman who finds himself out of 
a job and cannot see any immediate prospect of find- 
ing another is not apt to be complacent at all. 

Not so many years ago English and French workmen 
were smashing the iron thieves that stole their jobs. 
Even to-day British and some sections of Continental 
organized labor are aggressively hostile to labor-saving 
devices. American workers and the leaders of their 
organizations have a keen understanding of what 
mechanical improvements have done for them. Oc- 
casionally, though, some of them show bitterness over 
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the ruthlessness with which the machine forces them 
into the street. 

The orthodox economist can call on the past to sup- 
port his contentions. The process of mechanization, to 
use the term in its broadest sense, was going on long 
before the birth of history. Indeed, there probably 
never would have been any history except for the 
labor-saving devices of our remote ancestors. Before 
they improved their primitive methods of sowing, 
harvesting, and hunting and of sheltering and pro- 
tecting themselves they had no time for writing his- 
tory. One man perhaps can do as much work to-day as 
10,000 could have done 10,000 years ago. But the 
other 9,999 manage to keep pretty busy. Why assume 
that the men being displaced from certain jobs to-day 
by labor-saving devices will not be able to keep busy? 


What the Supplanted Workers Do 


If asked to be specific, the orthodox economist will 
say that the surplus of labor created in an old industry 
such as steel manufacturing or glass blowing will be 
occupied before long in making or selling automobiles 
and radio sets, ushering in movie theaters, writing 
advertising copy, selling bonds, inventing machinery, 
teaching school, dressmaking, writing financial advice, 
or piloting airplanes. Most of these lines of work have 
been either based on or greatly expanded by me- 
chanical inventions. They supply comforts, luxuries, 
and refinements that the public is able to buy largely 
because of the gifts of the machine. 

Plenty of hypothetical and concrete illustrations are 
available. Take the hypothetical first. If someone 
should invent a machine that would supply an_ un- 
limited quantity of bread through an electric-light 
socket at a per capita cost of 2 cents a month the 
world would face a drastic problem of labor displace- 
ment almost without parallel. Immediately the army 
of the unemployed would be swelled not only by nearly 
all the wheat growers but by all the bakers and all the 
present distributors of bread, such as salesmen and 
delivery-wagon chauffeurs. For them it would be a 
great calamity. Other industries could absorb them 
only slowly. 

Yet the general level of prosperity unquestionably 
would be raised by such an invention. In the United 
States alone, the per capita saving would amount to 
about 50 cents a month, or $6 a year. In other words, 
something like $800,000,000 in purchasing power 
would be diverted elsewhere. It would buy more 
automobiles, radios, theater and movie tickets, furni- 
ture, silk shirts and pajamas, and perhaps more books. 
The workers released from bread-making would be 
needed to supply these increased appetites. 

Actually, of course, such a dramatic change occurs 
almost never. An efficient industry often expands so 
fast that it is able to retain all or most of its workers, 
while the output per worker rises steeply. The auto- 
mobile industry is the star example. One man to-day 
can put out a better car than three produced fifteen 
years ago. Yet the industry employs more and more 
men because the improvement in the cars and price 
reductions have widened the market so tremendously. 

Most machine-made products, moreover, need 
servicing. They must be installed, adjusted, inspected, 
and repaired until they reach the scrap heap. Even on 
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the scrap heap they require labor for their conversion 
into new products. 

In one important case at least the machine has filled 
in gaps that were left by deserters. The exodus from 
the farm has been going on for decades, for reasons 
that were not purely economic. Young men left their 
fathers’ farms, not necessarily because they could 
earn higher pay in the cities but because they preferred 
urban to rural life. They wanted the theater, the 
movies, the bright lights, the city’s comforts. The 
dwindling supply of farm labor might have caused 
serious complications, if it had not been for the in- 
vention of sowing and harvesting machinery. The 
individual farmer finds his present situation anything 
but satisfactory. The country as a whole, nevertheless, 
is almost surely better off because of the reaper and 
the combine. Without their restraining influence, the 
shortage of labor might have forced the prices of farm 
products unpleasantly high. 

Reémployment problems trouble white-collar men 
as well as the laborers and farmers. Mergers are popu- 
lar largely because they eliminate much duplication of 
work. When two banks combine, three employees 
often accomplish as much as four or five in the separate 
institutions. The fourth and fifth employees have to 
find other positions. Similar instances have been and 
will continue to be frequent. 

Technological unemployment, though, is not such 
a menace, for the present at least, to the man in the 
office as to the man in the factory or on the farm. The 
demand for white-collar workers has been rising as 
the demand for laborers has declined. Without natural 
and artificial restrictions this country could have pro- 
duced a great deal more than we could consume. This 
has been especially true since the war. Distributive 
effort consequently had to be intensified. The army of 
salesmen, advertising men, canvassers, publicity ex- 
perts, and a hundred other kinds of office workers 
multiplied. The country now has at least one dis- 
tributor per producer, and the ratio may be one and a 
half or even two to one. The average clerk, reading 
the wages of a building worker, may moan the fate that 
put him in an office instead of on the frame of a new 
skyscraper, but the fact remains that the white-collar 
class has been drawing constantly on the laboring 
class for recruits. 


Optimist vs. Pessimist 


As to the danger of permanent technological un- 
employment, we have expert testimony on both sides. 
Magnus W. Alexander, president of the National 
Industrial Conference Board, has published one of the 
most authoritative treatises existent on the subject. 
He states very positively that “‘the relative decline 
of personnel needed in the production of goods, im- 
pressive as it may be from the standpoint of increasing 
efficiency, is small as compared with the constant ex- 
pansion of employment in other fields, which results 
from increasing national wealth and income.” 

He goes on to say that “the benefits arising from 
the general lifting of both our material and social stand- 
ards of life for the wage-earning population and for the 
nation as a whole are so vast and far-reaching as 
should disarm the doubts of the most profound 

(Continued on Page 132) 
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With the sea will go some of Holland’s quaintness, embodied in these fishing smacks. 


HOLLAND'S HEREDITARY ENEMY 


Foot by Foot the Dutch Hurl Back the Sea and Reclaim the Land 
Stolen From Them Seven Hundred Years Ago 


By HENRY KITTREDGE NORTON 


F SOMETIME in the early 
I history of this country the 

waters of the Gulf of Mexico 
had gone on a rampage and covered 
the States of Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Arkansas, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Missouri, Iowa, Illinois, and Indi- 
ana to a depth of from three to 
forty feet, the people of the United 
States might be considering somie- 
what the same problem as the one 
that faces the people of the Nether- 
lands. Our territory would be cut 
in two by a huge inland sea that 


would occupy about one seventh 
of the total area. Skilled engineers 
might tell us that this area could 
be reclaimed by the building of 
dykes to hold back the waters of 
the Gulf at an expense of about 
$3,360,000,000. We should debate 
long and earnestly before embark- 
ing on such a project, even though 
the value of the area reclaimed 
promised to equal the expense 
involved. 

Just such a problem was pre- 
sented to the Dutch people. The 





waters of the North Sea have 
inundated about one seventh of 
the area of the Netherlands, and the 
Zuyder Zee, as it is called, cuts the 
country fairly in two. This invasion 
of their territory was a constant 
challenge to the Dutch people, and 
for a century they have been schem- 
ing to reclaim their lost property. 
It was in the year 1219 that the 
North Sea whipped itself into a 
state of rage more violent than any 
known before or since. Having 
hurled the weight of its waters 
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against the barriers of the north 
coast, it finally tore great gaps in 
the defenses. The victorious waters 
rushed southward until they had 
flooded an area of more than two 
thousand square miles. The sea 
god had won a great triumph. 
However, it is not in the nature 
of Dutchmen to stay beaten. The 
people reéstablished themselves 
on the shores of this new sea and 
continued their work of forcing 
back the ocean little by little. Here 
a lake was drained and there a 
dike was run out along the shore 
and the land extended. Sometimes, 
as in the wars with Spain, 
the Dutchmen called in 
their old enemy as an ally, 


people could maintain themselves 
at the standard of living that is 
now enjoyed by 7,500,000. And 
that 7,500,000 is being increased 
by about 100,000 every year. In 
other words, the Dutch are faced 
with the problem that is giving 
concern to certain other nations 
—that of finding land to support 
an ever increasing population. 

The solution that is customarily 
offered for this problem is more 
territory—taken from the weaker 
peoples of tropical lands, if it is 
available—otherwise, taken from 
a neighboring country. 








cut the dikes, and flooded 
the lands they would not 
surrender to the Span- 
iards. That meant doing 
the work all over again 
when the war had ended. 

In modern times there 
has been less war and more 
progress. One after the 
other the great lakes of 
North Holland have been 
denuded of their waters 
and the lake bottoms con- 
verted into flourishing 
fields. The greatest of all, 
the Haarlem Lake, was 
drained in 1852, and 
nearly 45,000 acres of 
arable land added to 
Dutch territory. 

In spite of these addi- 
tions to the land area of 
the country, in spite of 
the fact that Queen 
Wilhelmina has given her 
high patronage to the 
cause of birth control, 
Holland feels the increas- 
ing pressure of population. 

Its 7,500,000 people, 
though they have a land 
area somewhat larger 
than the same number 

in Belgium, require a much 
more extensive area for 
their agricultural life than 

the Belgians do for their | 
highly industrialized cul- | 
ture. 

Except for the econom- 
ic support of her colonies, 
the Netherlands would 
even now be in a bad way. Dutch 
experts estimate that without 
the various benefits that accrue 
to the mother country from the 
colonial empire, only 3,500,000 
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A modern Hans Brinker and his sister with their silver skates 
will no longer take short cuts to school across the Zuyder Zee. 


Holland has no such idea. Her 
hereditary enemy, instead of being 
a neighboring people, is the sea. 
She turns her science and her en- 
gineering skill readily against that 


old enemy. Holland would win 
a place in the sun by making for 
herself a larger place in the sea. 
The cost of such an offensive may 
be as great as that of ordinary 
warfare. But the results are surer, 
and there is no killing—although 
the sea is as relentless, as remorse- 
less, and even more resourceful 
than any human enemy. War with 
Father Neptune is a business in 
which eternal vigilance is a con- 
dition of victory. 

This national warfare against a 
hereditary enemy has inevitably 
bred its great general. Fifty years 

ago a young Dutchman, 

.. fresh from an engineering 

_ school, began dreaming 
dreams. Bred of a family 
of engineers, he had lisped 

| of stresses and _ strains 
from his babyhood. He 
lived within sight of the 
dikes. He dreamed of 
victory over the heredi- 
tary enemy. He would 
avenge his country for the 
defeat of seven hundred 
years before. He would 
reclaim the Zuyder Zee 
and drive the hosts of 
Neptune back to their old 
frontiers. 

This young engineer was 
Cornelius Lely, a name 
that has since become 
part of Zuyder Zee _ his- 
tory. He pored over the 
old schemes for reclaim- 
ing the Zuyder Zee. Lely 
compared, checked, fig- 
ured, and experimented. 
He studied his maps and 
the forces of his opponent. 
In 1887 the Zuyder Zee 
Association was formed 
for the purpose of investi- 
gating the possibilities of 
this huge reclamation 
project, and Lely was ap- 
pointed its technical ad- 
viser. 

This connection offered 
the young engineer the op- 
portunity to place before 
the country the results of 
his long study of the prob- 
lem. In 1892 a govern- 
ment commission was 
appointed to pass on Lely’s 

plans. The commission reported 

favorably, but there were financial 
aspects of the matter that had to 
be considered. Not until 1918, when 
by one of those queer pranks of 
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fortune Cornelius Lely was himself 
Minister of Public Works, was an 
act finally passed for enclosing and 
reclaiming the Zuyder Zee. This 
act was passed without a dissenting 
vote. A royal decree created a 
Zuyder Zee Council, of which Dr. 
Lely was appointed president, to 
supervise the work, and a subse- 
quent decree created the 
technical organization for 
actual construction. 

Thus the dream of Dr. 
Lely’s youth was put in 
the way of realization; and 
he himself, now in his 
seventy-fourth year, 
watches with a keen eve 
over the minutest details 
of each step in its prog- 
ress. 

The main feature of ri i| 
Lely’s plan is a huge dike Lf /] 
from the end of the island 





gage (/, 
of Wieringen—once the | (/ HOLLAND 


home of a fugitive Ger- I 
man Crown Princ 

the Friesland shore on the /| 
opposite side of the en- 
trance to the Zuyder Zee. 
This dike will mark the 7 1% 
new boundary between 4 
the salt sea and the lands 
and waters of Holland. It 
will be some eighteen 
miles long and about 250 
feet across at sea level. 
The bulk of it will be sand, 
but sand offers only a short 
resistance when exposed to 
moving water. Something 
more substantial than 
sand was necessary. 

Fortunately for the Netherlands, 
an ideal material has been found in 
deposits on the floor of the Zuyder 
Zee itself. This material is known as 
bowlder clay. It is a heavy, tough 
mass upon which water, even when 
moving at considerable speed, has 
very little erosive effect. The out- 
side of the dike, to some twelve 
feet above sea level, will be con- 
structed of this bowlder clay. Under 
water its surface is to be protected 
by fascines, or mattress-work of 
woven branches. The section of 
the dike actually exposed to the 
waves will be faced with stone. 
The top will be covered with hard 
clay. 

The highest part of the dike 
will be twenty-three feet above sea 
level, which is thought sufficient 
to keep out the sea waters during 
even the most devastating storms. 
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Behind this, and at a slightly lower 
level, there will be a space 100 feet 
in width that will carry a double- 
track railroad and a motor highway. 
In addition to its function as a 
barrier against the waters, the 
dike thus offers a new and shorter 
means of communication between 
the great dairying territory of 
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Map of Zuyder Zee, polders, and surrounding territory. 


Friesland and the commercial cen- 
ters of Holland proper. 

The construction of such a mas- 
sive dike involves the moving of 
many millions of cubic yards of 
earth, and the number of men em- 
ployed both to operate the huge 
machines that do this work and to 
increase the length of the dike 
varies with the season and the state 
of Holland’s purse. Sometimes it 
falls as low as a few hundred, some- 
times it rises to fifteen hundred or 
two thousand. The workmen— 
or some of them at least—lead a 
queer life. Some two hundred of 
them have spent the summer on an 
artificial island that is in time to 
become part of the main dike. 
A puffing steamer carries to them 
their daily supplies and their mail 
and each Saturday night takes a 
quota to shore fora Dutch week-end. 











WORLD’S WORK for FEBRUARY 


Though the number of men en- 
gaged varies from time to time and 
thus increases or decreases the 
rate of progress, the progress itself 
is always visible. 
Wieringen has already been con- 
nected with North Holland by a 
dike of this same construction to 
complete the bar. Behind this bar 
will be constructed the 
lesser dike, which will 
mark the bounds of the 
polders, or drained areas. 
The first of these, the 
northwest polder, will lie 
between the 
Wieringen and the North 
Holland coast. Another 
will be constructed on the 
Friesland side. Finally two 
very large ones will in- 
clude most of the southern 
half of the present Zuyder 
Zee. These last two will 
be separated by a canal 
of sufficient size to allow 
ships of 2,000 tons to reach: 
Amsterdam. Locks in the 
main dikes will give these 
ships access to the North 
Sea. The deep-sea traffic 
of Amsterdam will not be 
affected, as it already 
moves by way of the 
North Sea Canal, built in 
the early part of the nine- 
teenth century to connect 
the port of Amsterdam 
directly with the high seas. 

Thus far only the short 
dike from North Holland 
toWieringen has beencom- 
pleted. Work is progress- 
ing rapidly on the inner dike from 
Wieringen to Medemblik, while a 
substantial beginning has already 
been made at each end of the main 
dike. Within another year the 
northwest poldershould be enclosed. 
Two great pumping stations, one 
electric and the other a Diesel 
installation, will begin to pump 
the water. Such pumping stations 
replace in modern reclamation work 
the windmills of an earlier date. 

After the pumping there must 
follow a period of drying, a period 
that may last for two years or more. 
During this drying period another 
process goes on. The pumping out 
of the sea water leaves the land 
salty and unfit for agricultural 
production. It takes a year or so of 
rain to wash this salt out into the 
canals, from which it is pumped 

(Continued on Page 106) 
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YOUTH AT THE TOP 


Having Founded the Laygest Firm of its Kind in the World, 
William G. Marvin Retired From Active Business 
When He Was Thirty-two Years Old 


By FOSTER WARE 


Marvin concluded an experiment that 
EN had its beginning when he was a boy 
“clerking it” in a Dayton, Ohio, shoe 
store to earn his way through school. The boy one day 
had scribbled on a piece of paper: “I am going to be a 
lawyer. I will go to New York, make a pile of money, 
and then go to California and live like a gentleman.” 
In seventeen years he had carried out the first half 
of the assignment. He had climbed the ladder. He had 
become a lawyer. He had established an amazingly 
prosperous international law office, the largest of its 
kind in the world. He had made good. At thirty-two 
he had a fortune saved up. 


= HEN he was thirty-two, William Glenn 


Marvin had a difficult choice to make. Whether to 
stop there, as per his boyhood contract with himself, or 
to go on acquiring more riches. He elected to stop. 

“Not many men in the throes of material success, 
with more millions in prospect, can cry “‘Enough”— 
and pull out. At this point Marvin’s story departs 
from the familiar rags-to-riches procedure. Having 
amassed what he considered enough money, he re- 
signed his New York law practice, bought a home in 
California, and went there to live the life of a retired 
lawyer and “‘do the things he wanted to do.” 

Four years have passed since he stepped out of busi- 
ness and into retirement. Ask him to-day whether he 

(Continued on Page 152) 


PORTRAIT OF MR. 
MARVIN BY BOYE 
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Eighteen years ago the 
barefooted and bearded 
“hill-billy”’ of Arkansas 
roamed over large tracts 
of undeveloped farm land. 
To-day he isto be found 
only in the remote valleys 
and on the far hilltops of 
the state’s hinterland. 


The “‘hill-billy” is gone, and on the spot where he 
once stood ts a factory turning out—golf sticks, no less! 
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PAST AND PRESENT 


By CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING 


HOTOGRAPHS on these two 

pages portray a graphic story; 

a story of change wrought 

over a period, not of half a century 
but of only two decades. 

Every picture is of recent date— 
recent in so far as history measures 
time—yet half of them, indeed, 
seem far more antiquated at first 
glance than they really are. 





Some of our urban sections have 
been remade by the need of greater 
housing and transportation facili- 
ties; some towns, nonexistent at 
the turn of the century, can boast 
of mushroom growth and, like 
Jack’s beanstalk, have attained full- 
blown maturity almost overnight; 
some slum sections and _ fusty 
neighborhoods in the larger cities 
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GALLOWAY 


The intersection of Broad- 
way and Fifth Avenue, 
Gary, Indiana, was 
marked in 1906 by a 
stake driven into the stub- 
bly grass of a deserted 
and desolate sand waste. 
The United States Steel 
Corporation rubbed an 
Aladdin's lamp, and to- 
day Broadway and Fifth 
Avenue marks the busiest 
Street intersection in a city 


boasting 110,000 souls. 
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have been completely metamor- 
phosed through changes in our 
laws or more rigorous enforcement 
of existing statutes; and the square 
mileage of unworked rural land 
grows less from year to year. 

Only the newest sections of our 
cities have grown up in accord- 
ance with some carefully designed 
scheme of city plan; the rest have 
spread out in more or less haphaz- 
ard fashion. Accordingly, we find 
everywhere city planning bureaus 
working busily to discover the most 
economical means of overcoming 
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North of the Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal just a little 
more than twenty years 
ago, there yawned the 
Jagged walls and floor of 
a rocky pit. A few 
steam shovels puffed and 
wheezed along the bottom. 
Out of the air rights above 
a few railroad tracks, 
New York has built fash- 
tonable upper Park 
Avenue, with its untold 
wealth in real-estate values. 
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PAST AND PRESENT 


the handicaps of uncontrolled 
growth. Each day these men meet 
with new problems—most recent 
among them the demand for a 
municipal landing field near the 
center of greatest activity. Experts 
assert that the development of 
short airplane travel along the 
Eastern seaboard has been hindered 
because in most cases it takes an 
hour or more to journey from one’s 
home or office to the nearest flying 
field. The evolution of this means 
of transportation will undoubtedly 
work even more startling changes. 
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The “wettest block in 
the world,’ West Ninth 
Street, Kansas City, Mis- 
sourt, where the boundary 
of dry Kansas touched 
that of wet Missouri. 
Every establishment in 
the block but one—which, 
tronically enough, sold 
drygoods—was a saloon. 





No longer does the corner establishment dispense 


generous draughts of “special beer,” and not even 
a speak-easy is to be seen or found here to-day. 
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Drawings by 
Louis Fancher 


HEN do we have to stop learning? And why? 

\ \) All our lives we have been accustomed to 

thinking of youth as the time of opportunity, 

the time for learning, the time for mental development. 

And so it is. But enough accurate data on the subject 

has been accumulated recently to show that instead of 

being confined to youth the years of opportunity, of 

possible new learning and mental development, con- 

tinue all through middle age, to a far greater extent 
than we have dared allow ourselves to suppose. 

Let us look into the matter. 

When John Paul passes fifteen—if he is like the 
average boy—he begins to get down to the real business 
of life. And at the same time his mind—that marvel- 
ous functioning of the brain the human species has 
perfected to handle life’s business—stops developing. 

Now that seems a pity! All the more so, since each 
and every one of us is a John Paul. We may differ in 
degree; the stopping point may vary five or ten years; 
but generally the story of John Paul is our own story— 
that of mental development arrested at the time the 
really serious business of life is undertaken. 

The average mind stops work—or all work except 
routine work—too early. 

It took the war to bring that out. Then for the first 
time, through the immense amount of information 
furnished by intelligence tests and other investigations 
made in connection with army personnel work, we 
heard of the fourteen-year-old average intelligence. 
To those who did more than pooh-pooh the informa- 
tion, it came as a shock. 


By MYRON M. STEARNS 





AFTER THE DEADLINE 


Extensive Tests Have Disproved the Theory 
That an Old Dog Can’t Learn New Tricks 





Physiologically, brain growth usually continues well 
past fourteen. From fourteen to eighteen there is a 
period of pretty definite growth, just as with the bones 
and other parts of the human structure. It seems likely, 
in the light of comparatively recent investigations, 
that physiological brain development continues well 
into the twenties—probably to the age of twenty-three 
or so. 

This physiological development, however, is not to 
be confused with what we ordinarily call intelligence. 
In the case of a moron, brought up in a dark room with 
little or no information beyond the taste of food and 
the feel of the walls, it would continue as evenly as 
in the case of an inventive genius or a great musician. 
What concerns us far more intimately is the use that 
is made of this potential brain tool that we call the 
mind. 

The mind itself, which more than any other one 
thing distinguishes John Paul as a human being from 
the rest of the animal world, is what he stops develop- 
ing at the age of fourteen, twenty, or twenty-five. 

There are some thirty million children of school age 
in this country, ranging from five years to eighteen. 
About twenty-five million of them are enrolled as 
public school students, with a daily attendance of 
about twenty million. That is quite a formidable 
group. 

Of these twenty-five million children, according to 
figures published by the University Society of New 
York, some eight million will never finish the eighth 
grade; another seven million will never go beyond it. 
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AFTER THE DEADLINE 87 


Of the remainder, two out of three will drop out be- 
fore they finish high school. About one in ten will go 
on to college. And of this college fraction, only about 
one third will graduate. 

These figures become close and personal when we 
realize that they throw light on where our own mental 
development, in all probability, left off. Suppose we 
take fourteen as the average age of graduation from 
erammar school, eighteen for graduation from high 
school, and twenty-two for graduation from college. 
That is approximately correct. Then we have only one 
student in six continuing along the paths of formal 
learning from fourteen to eighteen, and only one in 
six continuing from eighteen through to twenty-two. 

Granted that school means little more than formal 
learning, and that much other and perhaps far more 
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valuable learn- 
ing may be 
gained else- 
where. This 
reduces the sig- 
nificance of the 
figures no whit 
when we find 
that the intelli- 
gence of John 
Paul, the grown 
man, may usu- 
ally be gauged 
by the grade 
that John 
Paul, the boy, 
reached before 
leaving school. 

That is because when John Paul left school some- 
thing in him died. His mind to all intents and pur- 
poses stopped developing shortly after he left school. 

More than that: not only did something die when 
John Paul left school—it was probably because it died 
that he left school. 


anne 


There we have the problem of our own arrested 
mental development in a nutshell. Although a thou- 
sand and one reasons are given by boys who leave 
school and go to work, the one big underlying reason 
is that they don’t want to go to school any longer. 
Other things are of more interest to them than con- 
tinuing mere mental development. They want to make 
use of the knowledge they already have, the mental 
ability they have already acquired, in securing money, 
adventure, an immediate place in the world, a good 
time. Other more mature desires have supplanted the 
desire to learn and develop further. 

So it is with the boy who, as soon as the pressure of 
authority lets up, leaves school before he finishes the 
eighth grade. So it is with the boy who fails to finish 
high school when a chance comes to go to work. So 
it is with the chap who 
drops out of college be- 
fore completing the 
course. So it is with all of 
us when we become ab- 
sorbed in the particular 
pursuit of our calling. 

Continuing the grind 
along lines of formal learn- 
ing, or to secure new 
knowledge because its 
possession will serve some 
distant end, continuing to 
strive toward mental de- 
velopment for its own 
sake, no longer seems 
worth while. The game is 
not worth the candle. In- 
terest in development has 
waned; curiosity is dead. 
William James wrote in 


1895: 


Outside of their own busi- 
ness, the ideas gained by men 
before they are twenty-five are 

. practically the only ideas they 
shall have in their lives. They cannot get anything 
new. Disinterested curiosity is past, the mental 
grooves and channels set, the power of assimilation 
gone. Whatever individual exceptions might be 
cited to these are of the sort that “ prove the rule.” 


All of us with a physiological brain growth 
continuing up toward the twenty-third or 
twenty-fourth year, but with curiosity, in- 
terest in further learning, desire for greater 
mental ability than we already possess, 
leaving us somewhere along the road from 
twelve to twenty-four, usually long before 
the brain growth has been completed! We 
know that John Paul would probably go 
farther, if he could finish high school and 
college before starting to work. We know 
that we should probably go farther, if we 
could acquire additional knowledge and 
start our mental ability ahead once more. 

But like John Paul we are held back by two things: 
first, we have come to accept the general doctrine that 
“You can’t teach an old dog new tricks,” and con- 
sciously or unconsciously believe that no great further 
improvement is likely; second, and partly because of 
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this belief, we are unwilling to make the necessary 
effort. We are unable to persuade ourselves that it is 
worth while. The morning paper, the daily grind, a 
few minutes of relaxation before dinner, and a bridge 
game in the evening supersede any concrete striving 
toward ultimate goals through securing more general 
knowledge or further mental development. 


Using Less Than Half Our Brain 


This condition becomes all the more striking when 
we reflect that few men ever approximate the pos- 
sible mentality that is theirs by inheritance. John 
Paul, dropping out of school at fifteen and _ slip- 
ping into his mental grooves of already formed 
habits long before he passes twenty-five, may have 
inherited the cerebral hemispheres 
of a Shakespeare or of an Einstein. 

“Even though we accept the doc- 
trine of heredity in its strictest sense,” 
I once heard David Starr Jordan, 
former president of Stanford Uni- 
versity, say, ‘“we find that the poten- 
tialities of any three-year-old child are 
almost infinite.’’ Psychologists in the 
main agree that the average man de- 
velops less than half of his brain 
inheritance. From 40 per cent of the 
total down to 25 per cent, the ma- 
jority of the estimates run. Dr. Arthur 
H. Sutherland, formerly in charge of 
psychology and experimental work in 
the Los Angeles public school system, 
believes that a still lower figure is 
more nearly correct. “‘Few men, I feel 
sure,” he has told me repeatedly, 
“ever develop a fifth of their natural 
brain power—and a tenth is more nearly correct for 
most men, although of course we have no way of 
forming an accurate opinion.” 

“Imagine a great factory where little or no work 
is done,” ran an editorial published some years ago 
in a leading weekly magazine—“ buildings that cover 
acres, miles on miles of corridors, rooms after rooms, 
machines of a hundred different kinds. Every known 
scientific device, every known scientific principle in 
usable form is embodied in one room or another; 
equipment more perfect than anything ever before 
dreamed of. 
But that 
whole great 
plant, with 
all its possi- 
bilities, all 
its intricate 
mechanism, 
is standing 
idle—not 
abandoned, 
but not kept 
up. Only the 
foot falls of 
watchmen 
echo along 
the empty 
corridors; 
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cobwebs are across the 
windows, around the door 
knobs, between the spokes 
of the great flywheels; and 
thick dust is over every- 
thing. The delicately ad- 
justed machinery is motion- 
less, rusting silently away; 
the wonderful plant, with 
all its marvelous equip-* 
ment, practically going to 
waste. What is it? That’s a 
psychologist’s picture of the average human mind.” 

And now what about those barriers that keep John 
Paul and all the rest of us from starting ahead once 
more to put this inherited brain factory to better use? 

“His French is terrible!” we hear 
people say. “‘He’s hopeless; he’s tried 
to pick it up only in the past few 
years. You have to learn French when 
you are a child, if you want good 
pronunciation.” 

Fortunately there is at hand the 
material referred to at the beginning 
of this article, summarized for the 
American Association of Adult Edu- 
cation under the title “Adult Learn- 
ing,” by Dr. Edward L. Thorndike 
and his assistants in Teachers College, 
Columbia University. The record, cov- 
ering nearly thirty years, ends with 
reports of rather elaborate experi- 
ments carried on since 1925. 

Going back to 1900, we learn that G. 
E. Partridge experimented in teaching 
adults not to wink whena plate of glass 
in front of the eye was struck by a rub- 
ber hammer. Comparatively good control was quickly 
acquired. In 1903 E. J. Swift had five men practice jug- 
gling two rubber balls with one hand. At the start 
they could make only a toss or two before failing to 
catch one of the balls while the other was in the air. 
But they all improved rapidly, and with less than five 
hours’ practice four of them were able to average a 
hundred tosses before dropping the ball. 


Adults Can Still Learn 


There were other experiments, such as practicing 
drawing a line between two parallel lines of a maze 
without touching either one of the parallel lines, 
practicing the use of a telegraph key, and the like. 
From these experiments in simple coérdination others 
ranged through practicing typewriting, learning non- 
sense syllables, memorizing numbers, and adding 
arithmetical quantities. In every instance there was 
a marked improvement with practice. Obviously, 
adults can still learn. When you come right down to it, 
the fact is a matter of common knowledge, although, 
so blindly do we follow accepted beliefs, we have re- 
fused to accept it without the support of scientific 
investigation. 

But that is only the beginning. The next step was 
to compare the learning rate of adults with children, 
to find where the idea that you can’t teach an old dog 
new tricks begins to apply in earnest. That was where 
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the results ob- 
tained began to 
break new 
ground, piling up 
encouragement 
for all those anx- 
ious to give the 
business of crank- 
ing their mental 
motors another 
whirl or ‘wo. 

In 1917 J. F. 
Gonnelly compared the performance of an eight-year- 
old child with that of its parents in tossing shot into 
a tumbler. The aim of the parents improved more 
rapidly than that of their child. Skill in throwing 
basket-ball goals was the subject of 
another experiment recorded in 1922 
by S. G. Noble. Three thirty-two- 
year-old men improved with practice 
more rapidly than three twenty-one- 
year-olders. Archery, learning to fol- 
low a path seen in a mirror, and many 
other experiments with old and young 
subjects in competition showed con- 
clusively that under most circum- 
stances and in all different lines of 
activity adults were able to learn 
even more rapidly than young chil- 
dren and almost as rapidly as stu- 
dents of college age. 

Finally, supplementing the data 
that had gradually accumulated with 
many additional experiments carried 
on at Columbia, it became possible 
to chart a “learning ability” curve. 
This shows that the ability to learn 
rises rapidly until early adolescence—about thirteen 
or fourteen. After that it continues to rise, but less 
rapidly, until twenty is reached. From the age of 
twenty till about twenty-six it still increases, though 
even more slowly. Then it turns down, and shows a 
gradual decline until the middle fifties, when the de- 
cline becomes more abrupt, falling away rapidly after 
sixty-five. 


Sixty Year Old Students 


But during the entire twenty-year period from the 
twenties into the forties the decline is so slight that it 
hardly more than equals a single year of the upgrade 
in the later teens. A man of thirty, in other words, is 
still practically at the top of his ability to learn. A 
man of forty can learn as rapidly as a boy of fifteen. 
Even at sixty or more the average person can still 
learn as rapidly as a child of ten. And this rate of 
learning includes practically all the general abilities, 
from simple memory to learning intricate arithmetical 
systems or languages. Only in the simpler forms of 
codérdination is there a slightly greater falling off in 
the ability to learn of forty and fifty year old men and 
women. 

Along with the continuing ability to learn, it was 
found, there goes also a less definite but very real 
ability to make use of skill and knowledge already ac- 
quired. This less tangible ability continues in full 
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force, apparently, well into middle life. Under Thorn- 
dike’s direction a study was made of the life records 
of 143 clergymen of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Their greatest ability, as indicated by the pulpits they 
occupied, the impressions they made, and the salaries 
they received, was shown when they were about forty- 
two years of age and continued until they were fifty- 
two. 


Producing a Masterjnece at Fifty 


The results secured from this study were compared 
with a previous investigation of 400 famous men, 
made by W. A. Dorland to learn at what age their 
masterpiece was produced. The average masterpiece 
age in Dorland’s less definite study was fifty years. 
To corroborate these results a still 
further investigation was made of an 
additional 331 men of prominence in 
science and business. Their “‘ greatest 
work” was done at ages running all 
the way from twenty-four to eighty- 
two; but the average age for scien- 
tists was a little above forty-seven, 
while that for men of affairs averaged 
about forty-nine. 

In other words, the old belief, or 
prejudice, is absolutely overthrown. 
Old dogs can learn new tricks—they 
can and do. Also, within the slight 
limitations noted they can learn them 
quite as well as puppies can—pro- 
vided always (and here is the catch!) 
the desire to learn is present. 

“In general,” Thorndike writes, 
“the testimony indicates that al- 
most anything is learnable at any 
time up to fifty.” And again: “‘The facts reported 
make it certain that adults can learn rather easily and 
rapidly, and probably could learn much more than 
they do.” Also: “‘The facts seem to us to show that 
adults learn much less 
than they might 
partly because they a 
underestimate their 
power of learning, 
and partly because 
they do not care 
enough about learn- 
ing.” 

This brings us 
back, with the first 
barrier completely 
toppled over, to what 
is left of the second 
barrier: the lack of 
desire to learn. If we 
can overcome that, 
we can go ahead. 

Children learn for 
three reasons. First 
and foremost, because 
of some immediate 
goal. They want to 
learn to ride a 
bicycle, to drive an 
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automobile, to sail a boat, to make a canoe, because of 
the gratification they will obtain as a result of the ac- 
complishment. They learn, in other words, much as 
grown men often learn to play golf. One man of my 
acquaintance, taking up golf at fifty-two, has become 
one of the best players in his state. 

Second, children learn because of interest and curios- 
ity. They want to see how a bug crawls, and find out 
why an automobile goes, and when a glass gets so 
full that it overflows, and what little boys and girls are 
made of. 


After Our School Days 


Third, they learn because they are compelled to. 
Parents glare at them with the query: “Have you 
done your home work yet?” Truant officers peer into 
pool rooms and picture palaces to round up youthful 
delinquents. Learning geography and arithmetic may 
not be nearly so attractive as going fishing, but heavy 
penalties are provided for failure to perform. So, until 
he is fifteen, John Paul pegs along, at times eagerly 
anxious to learn, at times curiously interested, at 
times weary and bored, acting only under compulsion. 

And with each new lesson learned, each new ad- 
venture, each new experience and skill, each new habit 
with its series of mental associations, comes added 
mental ability. 

Then comes the turn. During his second year in 
high school, perhaps, John’s weary parents give up 
the struggle. He has gone as far as most boys of his 
age do, and farther than many; they withdraw the 
parental compulsion. John can quit school, if he is so 
set on it, and go to work. , 

For a little while in the new job the learning con- 
tinues at a rapid rate, and the mental ability develops 
with it. Then the day’s work slips into grooves. It 
becomes an old story. John’s curiosity has begun to 
wane; his interest dulls. Most of the things he particu- 
larly wanted to do he has either learned, or sampled 
and found too hard—not worth the effort. So John 
joins the rest of us, his learning-momentum arrested, : 
his learning-desire checked, his mental development, 
except in details that pertain closely to his daily work, 
definitely stopped. For a few more years the physiologi- 
cal growth of his inherited brain cells may continue, 
but it does him little good. His mental factory, like 
those of his companions, like those of most of us, 
stands largely idle. Work in the morning, food at noon, 
recreation in the evening, and sleep at night. Above the 
shoulders, John is dead. No wonder William James 
classified his case as hopeless! 


If We Can Rekindle Curvosity 


But let us look a little further. There must be 
some way to this road of new achievement and 
ability that is opened by the fact that John’s ability 
to learn, even though dormant and unused, remains 
unimpaired. 

If we can awaken interest, if we can rekindle curios- 
ity, if we can renew the strong desire to advance, we 
will turn the trick. 

There is still a good deal left to work with. Like all 
the rest of us, John still wantsa good time, more money, 
the esteem of his fellows, the satisfaction of greater 
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ability, the glow of higher accomplishment. Let us see 
if we can’t induce him to learn new habits that will 
pave the way, in successive steps, to those distant 
goals. 

Occasionally a complete change of environment, a 
new field of endeavor, new opportunities, and new 
responsibilities will work wonders. 

For several years I was once associated with a man 
who, until into the early thirties, possessed no more of 
a future than John Paul. He was something of an 
actor, something of a writer, something of a tramp. He 
found work with the movies—then new. He did a little 
scenario writing, a little acting. The competition was 
negligible. Instead of finding himself a second or third 
rater, he was one of the best in that limited company. 
He was tried out as a director and made good. A world 
of new opportunities opened ahead of him, stimulating 
his imagination, challenging his audacity. He became a 
leading figure in the industry, as director, producer, and 
originator. He went abroad to make pictures during 
the war. He met kings and was the guest of generals 
at the Front. In the years between thirty-five and 
forty-five he developed as few men develop between 
fifteen and twenty-five, or even between ten and 
twenty. 

But of course we can’t all change our environment. 

The prescription for John Paul is to begin forming 
new habits that require little effort. They must be 
along lines that interest him, so that he enjoys forming 
them. Probably they will be closely connected with his 
work, or some recreation with which he is already 
familiar. 


Stick to Your Hobby 


It will be entirely useless for him, as for any of us, to 
try to make himself over through a single decision, a 
single determination, a single effort of will. Teachers of 
night-school classes for adults find, when they are ob- 
servant, that their students need the continual spur 
of interesting material, of enjoyable work, just as 
children do. The mere determination to continue, in 
the face of uninteresting work and a distant goal, will 
take few people far. It behooves John, setting out to 
reawaken his still-sleeping mind, to attempt at first 
nothing that is either difficult or uninteresting. 

So he must begin by sticking close to the things that 
he already enjoys. If he has a hobby, so much the 
better. Sometimes an old interest—in a sport, in some 
particular branch of knowledge or reading, in some 
form of collecting—can be readily revived. 

One prosperous Wall Street banker of my acquaint- 
ance has found the road to renewed enthusiasm through 
sharing, to a far greater extent than do most fathers, 
the school life of his fifteen-year-old son. Week-ends 
at the school, sight-seeing trips to near-by cities with 
the boy, attendance at school football games, and a 
little late afternoon coaching on the football field have 
revived old habits and mental associations; they have 
also started new ones. Lately he has been working 
with as much enthusiasm as he shows for his own bus- 
iness on a larger endowment for the school. Nothing 
so unusual about all that? Well, try it yourself! 

Reawakening old associations, renewing old memo- 
ries, reviving old habits, relearning former knowledge 
are phases of later mental development that often 
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escape attention. An experience forgotten, a skill un- 
used, gradually dies from the mind and leaves it the 
poorer. John Paul not only needs new mental growth— 
he must keep alive all that is best in the old. 

One easy habit to form, as soon as the first stirrings 
of desire to continue mental advance can be noticed, is 
a sort of time-and-planning habit. A few minutes each 
day, not haphazard but at some particular time when 
such mental occupation seems natural, can be given 
over to planning for interesting activities—immediate 
steps that can be taken toward some desirable but dis- 
tant goal, subjects that can be looked into further, 
acquaintances that might as well be cultivated, books 
that seem worth reading. A commuter can put in half 
a dozen such minutes on the way to the train in the 
morning, a banker may be able to find them while he 
is waiting for his lunch. 


Day-dreams That Lead to Action 


Always it is a help if the same minutes are taken on 
successive days; a small interval of casting about, con- 
sciously, to see what can be noticed above the mental 
horizon that seems both interesting and worth while; 
a process that may be vaguely charted as lying mid- 
way between day-dreaming and definite action, but 
leading toward the latter. 

If John Paul happens to be your own son, you may 
be able to awaken new observation-habits in him by 
calling his attention to details of activities that already 
interest him, stimulating him to greater curiosity and 
closer attention. It is amazing how observation and 
memory habits come up with practice! Always, how- 
ever, it is important to leave alone the things that bore; 
unless they are interesting they must be put aside 
until they have been made interesting by preliminary 
steps or by new information. 

A whole new world is open to the mind if what we 
may term the “getting interested” habit can be 
formed—the trick of overcoming the initial inhibition 
that holds us back from an interesting course of action. 
The secret seems to be to select the right step first; if 
the matter concerns a new book that sounds as though 
it might have a bearing on some already profitable or 
interesting pursuit, the step toward looking into it 
further must be easy and near at hand—asking the 
man who spoke about it for further details, having a 
secretary drop a line of inquiry, or stopping in for a 
moment at the bookstore or circulating library, if 
either happens to be on the direct line of march. 

New reading habits can almost always be formed 
readily if the single precaution is taken, that the book 
selected must be quite as interesting, page by page, as 
the random reading it replaces. If it proves uninter- 
esting put it aside—the deadly foe of new habit forma- 
tion is boredom. Combat must not be joined with 
that old enemy unless there is the certainty of success! 
There have been too many defeats for most of us on 
that field already. 

Finally, by putting such suggestions as these to- 
gether, it is possible to plan new mental adventurings, 
to find the first step that leads toward them, and 
gradually to develop the best habit of all—and one 
that pretty well safeguards us from further mental 
deterioration—the habit of taking new steps, of build- 
ing initiative. Once we secure a firm hold on the 
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mane of that horse, there is no quest we may not 
attempt. 

Let us suppose that, in his late thirties, John Paui, 
deciding to make use of his still-alive ability to learn 
and advance mentally, puts these suggestions into 
practice. He finds that, for him, the ten-minute ride 
on the cross-town trolley is as useful a time for planning 
definite steps into new habit-forming activities as any. 

It means ten minutes’ less time for the morning 
paper—but that proves to be a gain rather than a loss, 
for it forces him into a more comprehensive reading at 
the breakfast table. He begins looking over the entire 
paper more carefully before settling down to this de- 
tailed story or that. It is a new habit: summarizing the 
values contained for him in the news before settling 
down to read details—as definite a process as looking 
over a menu before ordering a meal. 

He soon finds that, in addition to his cross-town 
ride, other less regular minutes can be added to his 
planning-time. He gets into the habit of looking ahead 
over the day’s probable program while he is dressing 
and shaving in the morning. 

To hold more securely whatever of value the day’s 
activities have brought him, he falls into the habit of 
renewing the events of his waking hours as he gets 
ready for bed at night—ending in the vague minutes 
that precede another night’s sleep. He finds that here 
and there through the day’s doings there are unprofit- 
able periods, of which he can remember little or noth- 
ing. He begins planning to do away with some of them. 

His cross-town minutes of analysis and mental 
casting-about lead him to follow up several ideas con- 
nected with his work that he has been turning over for 
some time—looking up a business acquaintance and 
comparing notes on outlying territory with him, or 
getting a statistical review of which he heard some 
months before. He soon finds himself in the way of 
getting this or that new material for further informa- 
tion concerning his own business and its ramifications. 
Here and there it opens up new avenues for interesting 
advance that, a year before, he would not have 
dreamed existed. 


What Shall We Do This Evening? 


His hours of recreation change about a bit. He be- 
gins to give something of the same analysis to the 
choice of an evening’s entertainment that he gave to 
reading the daily paper. Little by little, keeping al- 
ways close to the things that already interest him and 
widening those interests only as it becomes possible 
to do so profitably or enjoyably, he is gradually com- 
ing alive again. 

Jones, to whom he confides his system for reawaken- 
ing mental development and advance, likewise tries it 
out—and after a few days or weeks forgets it again. Per- 
haps the difference lies in John Paul’s more fortunate 
choice of first steps; perhaps it is in the innate differ- 
ence between the two men. Jones may be harder to 
reawaken mentally. 

Be that as it may, it works with John, as it may work 
with any one of us. He makes almost as definite prog- 
ress as he would in learning to play chess or sail a boat 
or build a table. For him, at least, the barrier to re- 
newed mental advance, new learning, and new achieve- 
ment is down. 
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fy has received its accolade 
from Hungary. The State Con- 
servatory of Music has founded a 
chair of jazz, to be filled, in all 
probability, by an American in- 
structor in syncopation. Gypsies 
constitute 80 per cent of Hungary’s 
musicians. Not so long ago they 
petitioned the government to sup- 
press jazz because it was banishing 
the tunes of gypsy folklore. 


When Massachusetts passed a ref- 
erendum in favor of permitting Sun- 
day baseball John 
Heydler, president of 
the National League, 
hastened to record that 
the result clearly indt- 
cated “‘the liberal and 
progressive trend of the 
people of the state.” He 
added, “‘In New York 
City more women turn out for Sun- 
day games than at all the week-day 
contests combined.” 





_ BED of Madame du Barry, 
ex-milliner girl-favorite of a 
Louis, who went hysterically to the 
guillotine as tumbrel jolted her to 
Place de la Révolution, was sold at 
auction the other day in Paris. It 
had belonged to Cécile Sorel, Co- 


médie Francaise actress (Comtesse 


de Ségur). The countess, said the ° 


auction catalogue, had decided to 
dispose of all souvenirs of the past 
and dwell hereafter in the “ milieu of 
art moderne.” 


Fact-finding is a mania of present- 
day educators, according to Dr. 
Harold Rugg, professor of education 
at Columbia University’s Teachers 
College. The present century seeks 
“salvation through statistics.” He ac- 
cuses most experimental schools es- 
tablished since 1900 of lack of definite 


designs for curricula. 


ANHATTAN bids fair to take on 
the sooty patina of London, 
if something isn’t done about soft 
coal. Dr. Shirley Wynne, health 


commissioner of New York City, 


listened to the above prediction 
when the National Conference 
Board on Sanitation lunched at the 
Savoy-Plaza. Mrs. Oliver Harri- 
man, honorary chairman, did more 
than intimate to Dr. Wynne that 
it was up to his department to end 
a genuine menace. Dr. Wynne 
countered by remarking that smoke 
was a national issue. Most of the 
trouble was due to improper han- 
dling of boilers, he added. And, in 
any event, New York was the health- 
iest city in the world, smoke or no 
smoke. Of the fifteen dirtiest cities 
in the United States New York is 
fifteenth. Saint Louis is No. 1. 


“T acknowledge and lament the 
divided state of Protestantism. I 
cherish a hope for the reunion of 
Christendom.” These are the first two 
articles inachurch-union creed offered 
by the Rev. Dr. Lewis T. Reed, at 
the sixty-first annual meeting of the 
Congregational Churches of Con- 
necticut. 


oo of revenue—Yale Uni- 
versity’s gross receipts from 
football last year were $1,033,000; 
net profits, $543,084. Harvard’s 
total income, from Colonial grants 
and. individual gifts during the 
first 184 years of her existence, fell 
short of this staggering sum de- 
rived from public desire to watch 
college boys fall down and get up 
on lime-streaked turf. 


Pennsylvania Republicans con- 
tributed $1,198,506 to the Hoover 
campaign war chest, less than half 
of which was expended tn that state. 
The Democrats were able to raise 
but $167,150. These figures do not 
include funds reported by county 
committees or local candidates. 








O’ ALL kings and kinglets, Boris, 
sovereign of Bulgaria, is the 
most poorly paid royal figurehead. 
His throne wage is 6,000,000 leva 
per annum ($43,000). And this in- 
cludes a 50 per cent increase, just 
decreed—the third “‘raise” that he 
has been allotted in a decade. 
Zogu, Mussolini’s newly made ruler 
pawn in Albania, gets six times as 
much. Michael, infant lord of Rou- 
mania, receives ten times the Bul- 
garian palace salary. Boris is said 
to give half his income to charity— 
the net result being that he is too 
poor to acquire a royal spouse. 


Italy's birth rate for 1928 was be- 
low that of the previous year, while 
her death rate has increased slightly. 
This ts not at all to the liking of the 
Fascist régime. Evidently the tax on 
bachelors is not high enough. It was 
in May, 1927, that Premier Musso- 
lint, with much bluntness, told his 
citizenry Italy expected every man 
to do his paternal duty. 


bes ZEPPELIN, the German 
dirigible that thrilled America 
last fall, may cruise over the Arctic 
regions, north of Alaska, in April, 
1930. Fridtjof Nansen, Scandina- 
vian explorer, will head the expedi- 
tion, under the auspices of the 
Aéro-Arctic Society. This has been 
arranged at a conference in Berlin. 
Elaborate instruments will 
be specially made for this 
newest prying into secrets 
of the icy wastes. 


There is a shortage of ap- 
plicants for admission to the 
cadet corps at West Point. 
Thirty “at large’”’ vacancies 
existed recently. Four Fitl- 
ipinos are enrolled at the 
Military Academy, with four students 
from Siam and one from China. 





NEw fifteen-story Church of 
the Strangers has been dedi- 
cated in New York, at 309 West 
Fifty-seventh Street. The audito- 
rium occupies four stories of the 
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structure, seating 400. This house 
of worship is nonsectarian. Its idea 
originated in 1870, at a small hired 
chapel in Washington Square. Six- 
teen persons attended the first 
service, listening to a sermon by 
the Rev. Dr. Deems, of North 
Carolina. Through fifty-eight years 
the Church of the Strangers has 
continued to hold an appeal for 
visitors of all races and every faith. 


The Anatolian Railway, which, 
with the Bagdad Railway, was con- 
trolled by the Germans during the 
World War, has been purchased by 
Turkey. The terms were 50 per cent 
in cash, payable in Swiss francs. 


CTING in motion-picture “talk- 
A ies” imposes a severe strain 
upon leads and extras both, William 
Haines, a featured “smart guy” 
actor, insists. According to Haines, 
Hollywood contemplates with sad- 
ness the physical wrecks that this 
new type of movie may make out of 
many a star. ‘You are confined to 
stage space almost air-tight,” he 
depones. “‘ Youcanscarcely breathe. 
It’s like working in a boiler room.” 
He adds that directing a picture 
has been made more difficult by 
the “talkie.” There can be no off- 
hand braying through megaphones, 
for the slightest sound is recorded 
by the undiscriminating show proc- 
ess. A whisper, a sheet torn from 
a continuity clerk’s mem- 
orandum pad—all this is 
instantly caught by the 
almost too-efficient sound 
factory. 


John D. Rockefeller, in 
Florida, says, “It is better 
to be acclaimed than to have 
riches. Friendship is one 
of the greatest things in 
life.” The eighty-nine-year- 
old capitalist passed out a 
shining new dime, as ts his custom, 
after he made the remark just quoted. 
A TWELVE-year-old boy, Clar- 

ence Goeke, won the highest 
honor at Iowa’s International Live 
Stock Exposition. Clarence’s grand 
champion steer, Dick, went on the 
auction block for $8,000. The boy 
had coddled the animal from calf- 
hood and was moist eyed as he said 
good-by to his winner pet. Dick’s 
bulk brought his youthful owner 
$7 a pound, doubling the previous 
high price for steer supremacy. 
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Attempts to realize a German- 
French Zeppelin service, projected 
first by financial powers of southern 
Germany, may be successful in the 
near future. Paris is interested 
equally with Berlin. 


LIVE-DRAB uniforms may be op- 

tional hereafter for American 
officers and enlisted men. And 
again we may see the Army blue, 
discarded when we entered the 
World War. But blue is not pre- 
scribed by the War Department. 
This would necessitate a Con- 
gressional appropriation of $3,000,- 
000. There is also a huge quantity 
of olive-drab cloth in stock. It will 
not be consumed much before 1930. 


New York's Art Center has just 
exhibited twelve paintings. bya Swiss 
chauffeur. 


OHN H. LOVE, treasurer of the 

Merchants’ Association of New 
York, has begun to campaign 
for $3,000,000, to endow a home 








for destitute traveling salesmen. 
At a dinner inaugurating the 
effort, Charles Terry, aged ninety- 
two, of Atchison, Kansas—called 
“Uncle Charley” by ten thousand 
hotel clerks—announced his retire- 
ment from railroad jumps. The ref- 
uge for worn-out salesmen will be 
located at Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina. J. C. Tise died there 
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several years ago, leaving one 
thousand acres and $100,000 in 
cash to be used “‘for some chari- 
table purpose.” The Winston- 
Salem Foundation, administrators 
of the trust, have agreed to turn 
over the bequest to the traveling 
salesmen of the United States, pro- 
vided that a fund be raised to build 
and endow a home and hospital on 
the land once owned by Tise. 


Before Governor Alfred E. Smith 
turned over the Executive Mansion 
at Albany to his successor, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, he ploughed through the 
usual last-minute flood of applica- 
tions for prison pardons. There ts a 
tradition—jfor the most part un- 
founded—that a retiring Governor 
is likely to be too occupied to examine 
carefully flawed clemency appeals. 


‘Ie and silk are battling for 
supremacy in the United States. 
The Department of Agriculture re- 
ports a trend from cotton to the 
sheerer fabric between 1922 and 
1927, based uponconsumer 
preference expressed by 
1,000 men and women 

, selected from all parts of 
+ the country. However, the 
“same digest showed an 
actual increase of cotton 
& household articles in 645 
if of these homes. True silk 
and its sister, rayon, “‘are 
more attractive and easier 
to handle than cotton,” 
the women aver. This for 
the outside of the platter 
only. For, the women con- 
tinue, “in household 
articles cotton is more 
than holding its own.” 


Improved gunfire against 
aircraft was stressed in the last 
report of Major-General Andrew 
Hero, Jr., Chief of United States 
Coast Artillery. 


LCEO DOSSENA, an Italian sculp- 

tor, who asserts that he was the 
unwitting tool of an international 
swindling ring that duped more 
than one American multimillion- 
aire, now bounds into the day’s 
news. Heis vocative, but the munic- 
ipal galleries that have exhibited 
samples of his cunningly aged 
chiseling are silent—a characteristic 
of galleries. However, over here 
wares of the art ring have been 
banished to cellars; doubtless there 
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will be restitution, enforced. The 
fact remains that Dossena has as- 
tonishing skill. He fooled both 
“arty” critic and antiquarian. 
Art faking comes in waves. When 
a great painter dies, the market 
is always flooded with spurious can- 
vases—not necessarily badly done 
canvases either. 


Two years and a half will 
be required to finish the first of 
the U. S. Navy's pair of new 
dirigibles. Their manufacture neces- 
sitates construction of a hangar 
containing the largest unobstructed 
interior ever built, 1,200 feet long, 
200 feet high, and 320 feet wide. 
Tf this Brobdingnagian shed were 
clamped down over Washington's 
Capitol it would hide the home of 
Congress from view—almost. The 
hanger will be located at Lakehurst, 
New Jersey. 


oT to be outdone by the steam- 
N ship company that has in- 
stalled an altared sanctuary aboard 
its newest liner, hotel proprietors 
are assaying the need of worship 
among their patrons. A ‘‘medita- 
tion chapel” has been opened in 
one of New York’s largest caravan- 
saries. The chapel is Gothic in design, 
with carved oak paneling; hangings 
are in red and gold. It suggests no 
ritualistic creed and is open night 
and day. One more bit of the as- 
tounding mosaic that hallmarks 


Bagdad-on-the-Subway. 


Along the track network of the New 
York Central Railroad they have for 
years called Patrick Edward Crow- 
ley “P. E. C2’ This ts vocal 
short-hand for “Pull eighty cars.” 
Crowley is sixty-four and beganarail- 
way career when he was fourteen. He 
was a messenger boy then. Now he sits 
in an office with “ President” limned 
on the ground-glass door. But he 
still puts in a ten-hour day. Habits 
are hard to alter. He doesn’t smoke, 
and he doesn’t chew. “‘ And,” he re- 
marks, “you can run a railroad 
without swearing.” 


HE OTHER day W. R. Leigh, 

landscape painter, returned 
from Africa’s Tanganyika  dis- 
trict with twenty canvases, from 
which he will reconstruct a true 
background for a group of seven 
splendid lions, to be posed in Ake- 
ley African Hall, of the American 
Museum of Natural History. 


WORLD’S 


WORK for 


Zogu, brand-new king of Albania, 
ts said to have canceled his troth to 
the daughter of a wealthy commoner. 
Motive—decision on his part, and 
perhaps on the part of Benito Mus- 
solint, his dictator-master, that a 


princess of royal blood must share 


The 


the unstable Albanian throne. 






jilted lady is Lela, twenty-three-year- 


old heiress of Shevket Bey Vitltaz, 
of Elbasan. Moslem subjects of Zogu 
deny that he will wed Princess Gio- 
vanna, of Italy, since she probably 
would not renounce her faith to em- 
brace Mohammedanism. 


IR OTTO BEIT, South African 

diamond magnate (whose wife is 
an American), has offered $250,000 
to the King Edward Fund of Lon- 
don’s hospitals, for the purchase of 
radium. This gift was made upon 
the heels of what Viscount Knuts- 
ford, chairman of London Hospital, 
terms an attempt to corner the 
world’s radium supply. The pre- 
cious commodity now retails for 
$60,000 a gram, Belgium enjoying 
what is tantamount to a monopoly. 
Radium comes from ores mined ‘in 
the Belgian Congo. Experts are at 
work in Czechoslovakia, hoping to 
locate radium-producing ores that 
may be mined more cheaply. Brit- 
ish hospitals have needed radium 
desperately, lacking sufficient funds 
for its purchase. 


A Haverstraw, New York, garage 
man has enlisted the services of two 
half-tamed bears as insurance against 
cracksmen who have been invading 
his premises at night. “The bear- 
wouldn’t bother me,” he announces. 
“But heaven help the stranger who 
breaks and enters. There are tron 
screens at the windows, so the animals 
cannot possibly escape and injure 
passers-by.” 


HE Little Church Around the 

Corner, known the world over as 
a shrine especially beloved by ac- 
tors, but really New York’s Church 
of the Transfiguration (Protestant 
Episcopal), has added another bit 
of stage atmosphere in the shape of 
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a memorial window to the late 
John Drew, who made a gallant 
end while touring with his com- 
pany in California slightly more 
than a year ago. He was playing in 
““Trelawney of the Wells.”” Charac- 
teristic of this popular impersona- 
tor of thoroughbred réles were his 
last words. “Thank her— 
for me,” he whispered to 
his only daughter, Mrs. 
Jack Devereaux. A nurse 
had just done him a service. 
Mrs. Devereaux, bending 
over the bed, had seen that 
her father was trying to say 
something. John Drewnever 
spoke again. His ashes are buried in 
Philadelphia. And The Players, 
the Gramercy Park club he fre- 
quented daily when in Manhattan, 
is permanently the poorer for his 
passing. The Players’ home is 
where Edwin Booth died. He 
founded the famous organization, 
of which Drew was long president. 


Henry Ford has obtained a twenty- 
Constanti- 
nople, to erect an assembling plant 


for automobiles and airplanes. The 


Angora Government will adm:t with- 
out duty machinery and _ parts, 
collecting, however, $30 for each 
completed unit. Output of the plant 
will be 200 cars daily, with im- 
meditate expansion of product, tf the 
market demands. Abdul Hamid never 
could have foreseen such a foray by 


the infidels. 


ko the American theater is 
“an ugly, brazen, foul-mouthed 
jade”’ was the accusation of Chan- 
ning Pollock, playwright, before 
New York State’s Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, in the Hotel Astor. 
“‘Sex dramas are patronized chiefly 
by women. Anyone who makes 
an allusion, historical or literary, 
might as well be talking Choctaw, 
as far as the audience is concerned.” 
Pollock is known among the white 
lights as never reluctant to shiver 
a verbal lance with professional 
brethren who disagree with him. 


Tall towers in residential districts 
are a menace to health, according to 


farsighted city planners, who say they 


cut off necessary sunlight. A new law 
will be offered to the legislature o/ 
New York, during the current sea- 
son, forbidding them. “Sunlight 
starvation and diseases of darkness” 
cre among the reasons cited. 
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stupy of “Ideals of Love and 
A Marriage” was presented to 
the quadrennial session of the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, at Rochester, 
New York, within a fortnight of 
Christmas, by Bishop Cannon, 
Methodist. It was referred to an 
administrative committee, for print- 
ing and distribution among twenty- 
eight denominations composing the 
organization. The study warned 
against ““companionate marriage,” 
urged clergymen not to perform 
“stunt” weddings, and rated de- 
ferred marriages as “‘a serious evil.” 
“The word ‘companionate’ is so 
rich in meaning that it should not 
be degraded by being fastened to 
any form of trial marriage but in- 
creasingly associated with perma- 
nent and successful marriage,” the 
report continued. 


Just because you are steeped in 


finance should not mean that you 


cannot drive a creative instinct tan- 
dem with bonds and underwriting, 
says Mortimer J. Fox, former vice- 
president of the Manufacturers 
Trust Company, of New York. Mr. 
Fox's landscape paintings were re- 
cently exhibited. The banker-artist 
deplores the fact that the average 
business man rides no hobbies out- 
side the realm of sports. 


HE LATE Queen Margherita, of 
Italy, left a legacy for feeding 
Rome’s homeless cats. Now they 
congregate o’ nights in the ruins of 
the Forum and other public places, 
much to the detriment of slumber. 


A British Columbia motor-truck 
driver killed two fighting eagles the 
other day. They had locked talons 
and were using beaks effectively, in 
Comox Road Park, when he inter- 
lered with a club. 


c Is not often that public service 
is recognized by a proposal to 
erect a monument to an individual 
the week after such service has been 
performed. They seem to be appre- 
clative in Nicaragua. The Sunday 
after Sandino’s fatherland had com- 
pleted an orderly Presidential elec- 
tion under Major-General Frank R. 
McCoy’s guidance José Zelaya, Lib- 
eral mayor of Managua, began a 
drive to erect a token of this West 
Pointer’s signal achievement, in 
some appropriate public square to 


be designated as “Plaza McCoy.” 
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Typesetting by telegraph—that's 
what we're coming to. The Tele- 
typesetter may accomplish this. 
Frank E. Gannett, head of a string 
of American newspapers, has dem- 
onstrated the device before a hundred 
leading publishers in Rochester. An 
electric typewriter perforates ticker 
tape, each group of perforations cor- 
responding to a letter or numeral. 
The code on the tape is then flashed 
electrically into a newspaper office, 
where a similar tape ts perforated. 
This second tape is slipped through 
a contrivance attached to a linotype 
or intertype machine. 


wt STREET'S holiday bonuses, 
which the financial-district em- 
ployee has come to regard almost 
as assured salary increment, are 
said to have topped the $100,000,000 
mark. This may have been ex- 
ceeded. No one will ever know, for 
many of the larger banking and 
brokerage houses never reveal the 
size of their largesse. But certainly 
those who toil in the zone of stocks 
and bonds received much more than 
in 1927, when gifts from employ- 
ers exceeded $50,000,000. One con- 
cern, which had an_ unusually 
profitable twelve months of bulk 
commissions, is asserted to have 
set aside the equivalent of one hun- 
dred weeks’ salary for the major 
portion of its staff. 





Ultramodern impersonation of the 
Deity on the stage caused a near riot 
when“ Marriages Are Made in Heav- 
en,” the work of Walter Hasenclever, 
a radical dramatist, was shown 
at Frankfurt-am-Main. Many tear 
bombs were cast from the gallery by 
booing men and women, while the 
audience fled. The actors stuck it out, 
however, finishing the play to an 
empty house. In the drama the Deity 
was represented as wearing the very 
latest thing in golfing clothes. 
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[ costs far too much to be buried 
in New York. A fully attended 
meeting of undertakers listened to 
this complaint recently, in Park 
Avenue’s Community Church. Some 
twenty-eight million dollars an- 
nually was named as the huge total 
of unnecessary funeral expenses. 
Paul Blanshard, associate editor of 
the Nation, estimated that the 
average cost of a funeral in New 
York County was $772. The psy- 
chological state of a bereaved fam- 
ily, he averred, is such that they 
may be imposed upon easily. This 
charge was denied by a Brooklyn 
mortician. Counsel for the Metro- 
politan Funeral Directors’ Associa- 
tion plans to debate the matter 
publicly with Blanshard some time 
in the near future. 


Dr. W. T. Bovie, head of the de- 
partment of biophysics at Northwest- 
ern University, has been awarded 
the John Scott medal by the American 
Radiological Society. Bloodless oper- 
ations have been aided greatly by 
Dr. Bovie’s development of apparatus 
Jor electrical surgery. 


gle unbent strangely, in 
Nippon, as Prince Chichibu 
referred to his own romance, while 
addressing the American-Japan So- 
ciety in Tokyo, which entertained 
at dinner in honor of the Imperial 
prince and his bride. Prince Chi- 
chibu commented upon his travels 
in the United States two years ago, 
when he renewed acquaintanceship 
with Miss Setsuko Matsudaira, 
now his consort. It was in this 
country that he determined to 
marry her, if she would consent. 


Five patents, with a value in excess 
of $150,000,000, are at stake in a 
sult brought by the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation and the American Uni- 
versal Mill Company against the 
United States Steel Corporation and 
its subsidiaries, the Carnegie Steel 
Company and the American Bridge 
Company. Infringements are al- 
leged. The patents cover the manu- 
facture of steel beams and girders 
used in practically every type of 
building construction. Controversy ts 
of long standing. 


HEN Bradford Merrill, for 
years general manager of the 
Hearst newspapers, died a few 
months ago, his will enunciated a 
belief he had often expressed in life. 
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It contained the following para- 
graph: “My experience convinces 
me that possession of a modest 
(but not large) income of her own 
is an aid to the ambition, independ- 
ence, usefulness, and contentment 
of a woman and not a hindrance to 
her happy marriage. Whereas to a 
young man a small inheritance 
lessens ambition and self-reliance 
and often furnishes an excuse to 
spare himself the strenuous efforts 
and exertions without which a man 
cannot discover even for himself 
such talent as he has, or escape de- 
terioration of character, or achieve 
any object in life worth attaining. 
Hardships, poverty, and want are 
the best incentives and the best 
foundation for the success of a man. 
I want the little money that I 
possess to help and not hinder the 
usefulness and self-reliance of those 
that receive it.”” The Merrill estate 
exceeded half a million dollars. 


Harvard's astronomical savant, 
Dr. Harlow Shapley, advocates wider 
study of shooting stars. “If we could 
keep watching them persistently for 
the next fifteen years,” he says, “we 
would probably be in direct contact 
with one of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of cosmogony. This ts an ut- 
terly untilled field.” The observatory 
expert declares that all research of 
the heavens tends to confirm Ein- 
stein’s theory of relativity; substan- 
tiating belief that the ether actually 
“curves back” and does not proceed 
into the infinite. 


igs MEEKER died in Seattle the 
other day. Ezra Meeker, with 
white beard covering delicate fea- 
tures. Meeker, aged ninety-seven; 


the Meeker of covered-wagon days, ° 


who went west by ox team, over the 
Oregon Trail, in 1852. His 
last fifteen years must have 
been more colorful than his 
pioneering. For he had be- 
come an exploited celebrity. 
Movies and magazines, 
chambers of commerce 
and Y. M. C. A.’s—all of 
these coddled and hero- 
worshiped. A curious public stared 
and listened to his thin treble as, 
a la Trader Horn, he reminisced 
and signed photographs. 


The Green Room Club, for twenty- 
seven years competing with The 


Players, The Lambs, and The 


Friars in New York as a social 
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theatrical organization, has dissolved 
because of financial difficulties. Being 
the treasurer of any club, since pro- 
hibition, has become a much sterner 
task than it used to be. 


EACHERS COLLEGE, in Manhat- 

tan, has been measuring the 
relative interests of wage earners in 
occupations. Instructors, ministers, 
salesmen, machinists, and so on, 
will be catalogued, in groups of 
several hundred. Here is the test 
query: “‘If you had a million dollars 
and did not need to 
work, how would you 
spend the major por- 
tion of your time?” 


A tablet thanking 
America for its relief 
work during and after 
the World War has been unveiled in 
the Social Welfare Center of Berlin. 


ym TARKINGTON and his class- 
mates of 1893 will shake heads 
sadly over news that Clio and Whig 
Halls have merged at Princeton— 
to eke out a semblance of interest in 
literary societies. This interest flour- 
ished like a green bay tree when 
“Tark” sang “Danny Deever,” 
with basso unctuousness, in the 
front row of Nassau’s glee club. 
Clio and Whig are venerable or- 
ganizations. Nationally honored 
names adorn their musty rolls; 
tradition has haloed them. But this 
is 1929. 


Taxing gasoline menaces our pe- 
troleum industry, the American Pe- 
troleum Institute has been told by 
Frank FE. Packard, of the Standard 
Oil Company of Indiana. “If we 
may judge the future by the past,” 
he said, “the next five years will see 








the gas tax mount until the average 
will be 5 cents or more per gallon 
Jor the entire country.” 


~~ PAUL JONES, the Navy hero, 
whose memorial at Annapolis 
attracts thousands yearly, has kin 
in Estonia, according to Ivan 
Narodny, the Russian critic and 








author. America’s defeater of British 
frigates is said to have married 
Princess Kourakine, daughter of 
the chamberlain to Catherine the 
Great. Helmi Weisserich, now resi- 
dent in Reval, is alleged to possess 
sixteen letters written by Admiral 
Jones to his Slavic spouse, and a 
ring once owned by the doughty 
sea warrior. Miss Weisserich is 
coming to Chicago, and then we 
shall know more about it, for the 
putative Jones descendant is bring- 
ing the exhibits of her ancestor’s 
romance with her. 


Henry Morgenthaii, 
former United States 
Ambassador to Turkey, 
believes that if Greece 
ts allowed to develop with- 
out further internal con- 
flict she will become the leading 
nation in the Balkans within five 
years. “ Refugees from Smyrna have 
put Greece on the road to a new ren- 
aissance,” Mr. Morgenthau ex- 
plains. “They are industrious and 
able, and have made Athens the lead- 
ing city of the Balkan peninsula. 
As Constantinople goes down, Athens 
comes up.” 


B" BY BIT the old Bloomingdale 
Asylum grounds that Columbia 
University took over, when it moved 
uptown from the heart of New 
York, have been shrinking. Little is 
left of the acres of greensward 
other than a back-yard breadth of 
lawn; and a new science building is 
nibbling at that. Uneasy rests 
George Grey Barnard’s “‘Great God 
Pan,” which, after being rated too 
bulkily awkward to be tucked else- 
where, was anchored, pro tempore, 
at the corner of 120th Street and 
Amsterdam Avenue. The conserva- 
tive summer lady student 
from the Middle West has 
eyed him askance many 
times. 


It's a trifle arduous to be 
mother of a hero. Mrs. 
Evangeline L. Lindbergh, 
whose son set the world agog 
by his startling air flight to Paris, 
ts discovering this, even in the se- 
clusion of her sabbatical year as a 
chemistry teacher in the Constanti- 
nople Woman's College. Turkey in- 
sists upon being overattentive to her. 
Mrs. Lindbergh flew to Constanti- 
nople from Brindisi. 

(Continued on Page 126) 
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SECOND OF 4 SERIES OQUTLINING THE ESSENTIALS OF A SOUND -ENVESTMENT POLICY 





Government 
Municipal 
Sarm Lean 


Choose Bonds that 77% Your Needs 


S THE mason chooses from the many to confine his selections to issues wholly or 
A available stones, essentially alike, he partly exempt from taxes. 
is guided by a definite design and The professional man needs bonds he can 

plan. The bond buyer, to build a strongin- _ put aside to make his future secure. He may 
vestment structure, must use similar carein properly include sound issues of good yield 
selection. With his own circumstancesin and which promise to increase in value. For 
mind, he should consider not merely type of | the woman investor, especially if dependent 
security, but rate of income, maturity, mars upon investment income, the first require- 
ketability and tax exemption—and choose ment is safety. She cannot afford any risk of 
to fit his needs. principal for sake of higher return. 

Anactive business man, desiring to keep his In building, one protects his interests by 
funds liquid, has a special need for market- employing an architect. The investor secures 
ability. This may narrow his choice to active comparable protection by relying upon a rep- 
market issues and short-term bonds. Atthe utable investment house. Its service is not 
same time, he may be in a position to put merely the buying and selling of bonds. Ina 
some part of his funds in higher yielding, less __ larger sense, its function is aiding the individ- 
marketable issues. The retired business man, _ ual investor in the selection of securities to fit 
on the other hand, does not have the same _hisneeds. The result of this service, faithfully 
need for marketability. He wants maximum _ performed, isa unified structure of investments 
return with utmost security. The substantial in which each integral part contributes to the 
investor of large income finds itadvantageous strength and permanence of the whole. 


This subject-along with other basic principles to guide investors—is more fully dis- 
cussed in our booklet, «Essentials of a Sound Investment Policy.” Write for booklet ww-20. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
CHICAGO 201 South La Salle Street NEW YORK 35 Wall Street PHILADELPHIA 111 South Fifteenth Street 
DETROIT 601 Griswold Street CLEVELAND 925 Euclid Avenue $T. LOUIS 319 North Fourth Street BOSTON 85 Devonsbire Street 
MILWAUKEE 425 East Water Street PITTSBURGH 307 Fifth Avenue MINNEAPOLIS 608 Second Avenue, South 








Every Thursday Evening — Hear the ««Old Counsellor’’ on the Halsey-Stuart Hour 
A unique radio program featuring helpful advice on how to invest your money . . . music by instrumental ensemble 
W-E-A-F and 26 stations associated with the National Broadcasting Company 
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IMMOVABLE FEDERAL SERVANTS 


Hoover Can Remove Half a Million—But Won’t 


By FREDERIC F. VAN DE WATER 


ant will move into a white 

house in the heart of Washing- 
ton, D. C., and 573,000 civilian 
employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment will have a new chief. 
Whether they keep their jobs or 
not depends, in theory, upon him. 
The Constitution explicitly grants 
the President the power of hiring, 
subject to confirmation by the Sen- 
ate, and implicitly gives him the 
right of firing whom he pleases, 
when he pleases. Herbert Hoover 
will have a theoretical power in this 
regard enjoyed by few of the re- 
maining monarchs of earth. 

At Washington and scattered 
through the nation are more than 
half a million men and women 
whose continued employment rests, 
fundamentally, with the incoming 
President. The government paid 
this group, in wages and salaries 
during the past fiscal year, $957,- 
966,000. 

At Washington, or journeying 
to Washington, or beseeching the 
politically influential in Washing- 
ton by letter, by wire, by the inter- 
vention of friends are hundreds of 
thousands who think hungrily of 
that almost billion-dollar payroll 
and believe that party loyalty should 
be rewarded by profitable jobs. 


Periodic Upheaval 


I MARCH of this year a new ten- 


The scene is set for an overturn- 
ing and reorganization, a vastly 
magnified duplication of what oc- 
curs in a private business when a 
new boss receives the reins of 
power. Here is the immense army 
of workers. In theory, at least, the 
President can remove any or all of 
them. Here also is the vaster horde 
of self-termed political creditors, 
asking payment. What will hap- 
pen? As far as the rank and file of 
Federal employees is concerned, 
almost nothing. 

Things have changed since the 
time, well within the memory of 
the middle-aged, when a change in 
Presidentsmeanta protracted period 
of political rapine. It was during 


Andrew Jackson’s régime that the 
“spoils system” was instituted, and 
it endured for generations there- 
after. It derived its name from Sen- 
ator Marcy’s proclamation, “We 
see nothing wrong in the rule that 
to the victors belong the spoils of 
the enemy.” 

His mordant speech epitomized 
his age, and people repeat it now as 
though it applied as accurately to 
the present. Until the mid ’80’s, 
the inaugural parade of a new Ad- 
ministration did not endure for 
only an hour or so. It lasted 
months. The passage of the uni- 
formed ranks on Inauguration Day 
was succeeded by less ceremonious 
but much larger processions. One 
consisted of dismissed government 
employees, plodding away from 
positions of which they had been 
relieved. The other was composed 
of deserving Democrats or Repub- 
licans, marching in to their reward 
of jobs. 

Once settled in these places, the 
new Federal officeholders employed 
their time in maintaining their po- 
litical connections, in considering 
with growing apprehension the 
threat of the next change in Ad- 
ministration, and in attending, now 
and then, to the work for which 
they were hired. It was not an ef- 
ficient system, but it was rich in 


drama. The advent of each new 


President fell upon official Wash- 
ington like a bowlder dropped into 
a pool, shattering tranquillity, 
splashing most of the pool’s con- 
tents into the oblivion of private 
life, stirring up mud, and giving 
birth to tumult that never quite 
subsided before the next bowlder 
dropped in. 

In March, Mr. Hoover will as- 
sume control in Washington with 
little of the pother of olden days. 
There will be a minor shock but 
only an insignificant fraction of 
the upheaval of bygone years. Ap- 
pointments and dismissals will en- 
sue, but the changes will be of 
consequence only to a tiny percent- 
age of the army of Federal em- 
ployees. There will be none of the 


ferocious scramble to hold the job 
you have or to get the job you want 
that culminated in 1881, two years 
before the creation of the Civil 
Service Commission, in the killing 
of President Garfield by a thwarted 
office seeker. 

There will be, instead, astonish- 
ing serenity, security, stability; tor 
the .Federal service is no longer a 
gamble, a grab bag, an auction, 
but an organized and _ balanced 
business that must not, that cannot 
be overthrown each four or eight 
years. The Civil Service Commis- 
sion protects its continuity, and 
of late years tradition is coming 
to the support of the Commission. 
Together they are achieving the 
divorcement of the government’s 
essential machinery from the clog- 
ging and befuddlement of politics, 


Political Patronage 


There are still about 18,000 
offices that a new Administration 
can fill or empty at will—all that 
remains of the “spoils system.” 
Balanced against these there are 
approximately 555,000 jobs that 
have been made almost completely 
immune to the raids of spoilsmen. 
Under the combined influences of 
the Civil Service and the new ideal 
of government, the bad old insti- 
tution of political patronage wanes. 
Literally, it is starving to death. 

Heads will fall in March when 
the new Administration dawns. 
Many of the seats of the mighty 
will be emptied and prepared for 
new occupants. Dwellings and 
apartments near the hallowed pre- 
cinct of DuPont Circle will lose 
tenants who were persons of im- 
portance in the Coolidge régime. 
Secretaries and _ undersecretaries 
and assistant secretaries will de- 
part. Certain bureau chiefs may be 
dismissed. Ambassadors and min- 
isters will change. 

But the rank and file of the gov- 
ernment, the vast and complicated 
system of human cogs and cams, 
levers and pistons by which the 

(Continued on Page 100) 
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When an accident happens, the cut 
whether shallow or deep should be 
washed clean as quickly as possible. 
Put enough soap into Boiling water 
to make the water sudsy. When 
the water cools sufficiently wash out 
the wound witha sterilized gauze-pad 
or cloth. Cover with sterilized gauze. 


Sa EIEN FLAG 


O wound is so slight that it may not become 
infected and cause death. 


If a wound which breaks the skin is not promptly 
and correctly treated, there may be immediate 
infection from germs that are found anywhere 
and everywhere—streptococcus, staphylococcus 
and saprophytes. 


It should be assumed that all accidental wounds 
may be infected. 


During the World War medical science dis- 
covered that by using pure soap and boiled 
water, fresh wounds, big and little, could 
be thoroughly cleansed, thereby reducing 
to a minimum the danger of infection. In 


gi 
other words, the germs wereliterally washed = 9:54 


out of wounds. 


Small wounds, immediately cleansed and 
properly covered with sterilized gauze will, 
as a rule, heal very promptly without fur- 
ther treatment. But if germs are covered 
over and bound into wounds, or are sealed 
in by drawing the skin together, infection is 
almost certain and serious complications 
may result. 










—_ 


According to the latest available United States 
Census figures, septicemia (blood poisoning) was 
the direct cause of 1,178 deaths in the year 1925; 
and a contributing cause in more than seven 
times as many deaths, 
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Wash Wounds 


with soap 
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In applying soapy water to a new wound, it is 
best to use a pad of sterilized gauze. Any pure 
soap will do—liquid, soft or hard—but a liquid 
soap as free from alkali as may be obtained is 
best. Otherwise the wound may sting or smart. 
But the slight temporary discomfort caused by a 
liberal application of soap and water is of little 
consequence when compared with the protection 
afforded by a thorough cleansing. 


Common sense must determine how long a 
fresh wound should be washed. But re- 
member always, the washing must be thor- 


«ough so that the soap bubbles may do their 


part and lift the germs away from the 
: flesh. The water carries the germs away. 
3; The wound must be clean before healing 
begins. 


Warm water that has been sterilized by 
boiling is safest and the utmost care should 
be taken to keep the fingers from coming in 
contact with the surface of the wound. 


Wash big or little wounds with soap and 
water at once—as First Aid before the 
doctor comes. 





eee 


be glad to mail to each family one copy of its 
booklet, “First Aid in the Home”. It tells how 
- to sterilize cotton or linen cloth when sterile 
ized gauze is not available and gives many 
other valuable First Aid directions. Ask for 
Booklet No. 29-Z. It will be mailed without 


1h charge. HALEY FISKE, President. 
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(Continued from Page 98) 
actual business of the government is 
performed, will remain relatively 
intact. A President to-day chooses 
the men he wishes to have run the 
engine of administration and leaves 
the engine itself severely alone. 
It is too complex, too delicately 
balanced and adjusted to risk 
tempering with, even in the stir- 
ring names of “victor” and 
“ spoils.” 

This very complexity is a guar- 
anty of immunity. The routine of 
running the country had to be 
taken out of politics, if the job were 
to be done at all. It had grown into 
too immense and too involved a 
project to permit periodic raids 
upon its organization. Appreciation 
of this called the 
Civil Service Com- 
mission into being. | 8 2 9 
Since its formation 
in 1883, the war- 
fare against the pat- 
ronage system has 
gone forward from 
victory to victory. 

Under Civil Ser- 
vice regulations, 
any department 
head may discharge 
any subordinate. It 
is therefore easy to dismiss a Federal 
employee. Charges against him may 
be specific. They may be, on the 
other hand, merely “for the good 
of the service.” That is all—and 
the man is out. Unless he can prove 
that his dismissal was on religious or 
political grounds he is out to stay. 


Job Hunters 


But the politician’s fair-haired 
boy is not in. Lacking the specific 
intervention of the President, the 
vacated place must be filled by 
someone who has qualified under 
Civil Service for the post; who 
has taken the examination there- 
for and has proved his capability. 
The office-seeking henchman must 
demonstrate that he has ability 
to handle the job. In the great 
majority of instances the task of 
getting a henchman a Federal post 
is not worth the effort. Further- 
more, the average government of- 
ficial, under the spell of a growing 
tradition, is more interested in 
making his particular department 
as efficient as possible than in turn- 
ing it into an asylum for his party’s 
lame and indigent. 






“Politicians as a rule accept the 
situation gratefully,” a Civil Ser- 
vice official says. “We are the alibi 
for the victim of job hunters. Sen- 
ators and Representatives know 
that for every man for whom they 
get a Federal post there are bound 
to be half a dozen disgruntled as- 
pirants who will cherish resent- 
ment because they did not get it. 
That doesn’t help increase political 
popularity. It is simpler for the Con- 
gressman to say, walling his eyes 
and shaking his “head in despair, 
‘Bill, I’ve tried to get you the job, 
but that confounded Civil Service 
Commission stands in the way. I 
can’t doa thing.’ We take the blame, 
and_ the politician is absolved.” 
A tradition, much like that which 

hedges in and 
secures the 


British Gov- 
ernment, is 
beginning to be felt in Washing- 
ton. The forty-six years of the 
Civil Service Commission’s exist- 
ence has cherished its growth. 
The increasing spirit of efficiency 
fostered by business throughout the 
nation stimulates it. Industry had 
learned that it is better to have an 
able man on its payroll than a 
friend of the boss. Slowly but cer- 
tainly this truth is permeating the 
ranks of Washington officialdom. 
The Civil Service and its en- 
dorsement by public opinion, a 
growing custom and the submission 
of politicians thereto, are slowly 
withdrawing the actual machinery 
of government beyond the destruc- 
tive reach of the spoilsman. The 
victory is not yet complete. The 
contest has been going on for fifty 
years and may endure another 
fifty before all Federal employees 
are completely immune from the 
vicissitudes of politics, but the end 
now seems definite and sure. 


“To the victors belong the 


spoils” becomes an outworn battle 
cry. Even those who shout it are 
conscious the end is near. Politics 
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can still bestow 18,000 Federal 
offices. In contrast, 555,000 are 
now beyond its reach. Over the 
18,000 the battle continues. The 
chief remaining booty of the spoils- 
man is found in the first, second, 
and third class postmasterships. 
These number 15,000. The Civil 
Service reaches out for them and 
has already absorbed the fourth- 
class postmasters, but Congress 
clings stubbornly to the last ditch 
of Federal patronage. 


Remaining Plums 


Even over this final fruitful po- 
litical plum tree the Civil Service 
now exercises a nominal control, 
though Congress still tries with 
varying success to wrest it away. 
For twenty years each President, 
each postmaster 
general —including 
the present incum- 
bent, the staunchly 
orthodox party 
man, New—has 
urged that the ap- 
pointment of first, 
second, and third 
class postmasters 
be taken out of 
politics and vested 
in the Civil Service. 
To this proposal 
Congress always has remained at 
least partly deaf. It defers and 
evades, passing, in response to the 
reiterated demand, legislation that 
reads well and nullifies itself. 

During the Wilson Administra- 
tion it seemed for a tite that this 
last extensive territory of the spoils- 
man had been captured. The Wivil 
Service Commission was ordered 
to conduct examinations fc: the 
postmasterships in question, and 
the applicant obtaining the highest 
grade was automatically to be ap- 
pointed, unless the runner-up had 
had military service, in which 
event he was to be chosen. Under 
this system the 15,000 jobs seemed 
to have been emancipated from 
politics, and in a Democratic Ad- 
ministration at least half the post- 
masters selected were Republicans. 

Under President Harding patron- 
age made a desperate and partly 
successful bid for its lost province. 
The law was revised. The Civil 
Service Commission still conducts 
examinations for postmaster, but 
any one of the highest three may 

(Continued on Page 102) 
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AF Distinguished 
Symbol of 
Vocial Lrestige 


Vou have only to pause where the smartest people 
congregate, you have only to check the social resister, 
and you will inevitably discover a preponderance of 
Cadillacs and La Salles .. ¢ The simple, bald fact 
about this is that men and women who know motor 
cars know too that if they want to ride and drive as 
Cadillac-La Salle ride and drive they must eliminate 
every other car from consideration . . ¢ For the truth 
of all truths about Cadillac-La Salle—and something 
that you know full well—is just this: it is because of 
inherent and surpassing excellence that there is no 
substitute for the priceless possession and prestige ofa 
Cadillacebuilt car. . ¢ De luxe Fisher and Fleetwood 
coachwork render La Salle—with the single exception 
of Cadillac itself—the most luxurious motoring in the 
world . . ¢ LaSalle is priced from $2295 to $2875 f.0.b. 
Detroit. Cadillac-La Salle dealers welcome business 
on the General Motors Deferred Payment Plan. 
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be chosen. In consequence, since 
then almost no Democrats have 
been selected, and nearly always 
the position goes to the man for 
whom the politicians intended it. 


The Last of the Spoils 


The Civil Service proceeds sol- 
emnly about the complicated rou- 
tine of examination, grading the 
applicants and making known the 
result, though it is aware that in 
nine cases out of ten the work is 
futile. Meanwhile, in the majority 
of cases the person to whom the 
post has been promised by the 
party has been appointed tempor- 
ary postmaster. This scares off 
other aspirants by convincing them, 
not unreasonably, that they have 
no chance and practically in- 
sures the temporary incum- 
bent of a place among the 
highest three. Even if he is 
not so placed, political pres- 
sure can bring about the 
withdrawal of one or more 
of the successful trio, and 
the man chosen for party 
reasons gets the job. 

Next to the 15,000 post- 
masters, the most important 
stronghold of waning pat- 
ronage is the Internal Rev- 
enue Bureau, created in a 
hurry, expanded greatly in 
wartime, and not yet under 
Civil Service, though the 
commission now exercises a 
partial supervision. Other 
offices that a grateful Admin- 
istration still may bestow up- 
on the faithful are those of: 

Federal judges, attorneys, 
and marshals; collectors, 
surveyors, special examiners, 
appraisers, and naval officers 
of the customs service; super- 
intendents and assayers of 
mints; supervisers of the steam- 
boat-inspecting service; commis- 
sioners of immigration and of 
naturalization, and the nontechni- 
cal heads of a few bureaus. 

Add to these the President’s 
Cabinet, the undersecretaries and 
assistant secretaries of depart- 
ments, ambassadors, and ministers, 
and you have totaled all the gifts 
remaining to patronage for the 
reward of faithful partisans. The 
holders of the posts just cited are 
the only folk among the repre- 
sentatives of 2,500 separate civilian 
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occupations cited on the government 
payroll on whom there is an open 
season each four or eight years. 

Tradition and the ambition of 
each President to have his Adminis- 
tration as efficient as possible are 
warring on the side of merit against 
the dwindling attacks of the spoils- 
man. These twin considerations are 
the chief support of the Civil Ser- 
vice itself. It has been dem- 
onstrated that if a President 
interferes unnecessarily with the 
working of a government depart- 
ment widespread grief ensues—of 
which he gets the largest and heav- 
iest share. 

During the Harding Adminis- 
tration such an attempt was made. 
There are a dozen different stories 
concerning what inspired it. They 
agree only in proclaiming that the 
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President was ill-advised by his 
friends. What these friends actually 
wanted is still a mystery to which 
Washington has supplied a score 
of solutions, all different. This 
much is fact: The Bureau of Print- 
ing and Engraving shut down one 
evening; and before it opened next 
morning every official in charge 
had been dismissed “for the good 
of the service,”” and substitutes 
had taken their places. 

It was rumored that widespread 
thefts had been uncovered in the 
bureau. Tumult and shouting and 
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a nine-day sensation ensued, dur- 
ing which the allegations were en- 
tirely disproved and a hornets’ nest 
of denunciation buzzed about Mr. 
Harding’s bewildered head. He had 
acted—for he trusted his friends 
and believed what they had told 
of dishonesty in the bureau—on 
what seemed to him the best rea- 
sons in the world, and no other 
single act of his Administration 
caused him more distress. Tradi- 
tion is an unpleasant thing to vio- 
late, even for adequate cause. 


Stabilizing Government 


Mr. Harding offered reinstate- 
ment in the Civil Service to all the 
dismissed employees. Some _ ac- 
cepted; others, more proud and 
indignant, refused. The affair blew 

over in time. Many per- 
sons still believe it was the 
initial step in an attempt 
to raid the Civil Service pro- 
tected departments in the 
name of political patronage. 
If so, the widespread squall 
of outrage that arose stopped 
the raiders in their tracks. 
There was no attempt at 
repetition. 

Presidents and depart- 
ment heads usually think 
several times before discharg- 
ing a Federal employee under 
Civil Service and more often 
than not conclude by leaving 
him where he is. The service, 

- they have learned, is an ex- 
tremely awkward thing to 
tamper with. It is not per- 
fect—Civil Service officials 
themselves admit that—but 
it is the best expedient thus 
far evolved for stabilizing 
the government and getting 
its actual work done. 

There is a yearly turnover 
of 40,000in theservice, caused 

by promotion, resignation, death, 
and Presidential orders. These last 
rarely aggregate more than 250 in 
any year and almost without excep- 
tion grant clerical positions with- 
out examination to widows of men 
who have died in the government 
service. 

Tradition is dynamic. It grows, 
even in the none too favorable soil 
of Washington. The movement for 
the stabilization and nonpolitical 
organization of the machinery of 
government, which found its first 
(Continued on Page 104) 
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PROSPERING 


INDUSTRY MAKES 
ACTIVE MARKETS 


USY factories create payrolls, and payrolls 

create markets. Piedmont Carolinas facto- 
ries are busy, and their low production costs in- 
sure continuous operation. 


Piedmont Carolinas workmen are earning, which 
insures their ability to buy. They do buy, and 
here is the evidence: 


A manufacturer of bulk and packaged foods re- 
ports that his ratio of sales of the higher priced 
package line in Piedmont Carolinas is 42% 
greater than his national average. 


Automobile sales are increasing faster than the 
average for the rest of the country. Consumption 
of electrical current has grown faster than the 
increase for the Nation at large. 


For the fourth consecutive year, Piedmont Caro- 
linas has set a record for the sale of electric 
ranges, 


Fifty per cent of one manufacturer’s southern 
sales (electrical supplies), and 25% of another 
































manufacturer’s southern volume (heating equip- 
ment) are made here. 


Wealth, per capita, is increasing faster than in 
five of the wealthiest states of the Union. Eve 
year sees $225,000,000 worth of foods and feed- 
stuffs imported here from other states. Building 
is 66% greater in dollar volume than the national 
average. 


No matter what you make or sell, you can mar- 
ket it easily here. If you manufacture your prod- 
uct in this low-cost, high-production area, you 
can market it more easily—not only in Piedmont 
Carolinas, but throughout the whole Nation. 


PROOF? 


Proof? You will find it abundantly in 
the book Piedmont Carolinas, Where 
Wealth Awaits You. A copy will be 
sent you gladly. Your request, sent to 
Industrial Department, Room 223 Mer- 
cantile Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., will re- 
ceive prompt,courteous attention. Write 


DUKE POWER 


COMPANY 


SOUTHERN PUBLIC UTILITIES COMPANY AND OTHER.ALLIED INTERESTS 
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expression forty-six years ago in 
the foundation of the Civil Service, 
now extends beyond the limits ot 
that institution. Gradually but 
surely the entire host of Federal 
employees is being fortified against 
attack by spoilsmen or else taken 
out of their reach. 


Business Efficiency 


For instance, the diplomatic 
and consular services recently have 
combined and immunized them- 
selves from patronage. Since the 
foundation of the Republic these 
branches of government had been 
an Elysian field where the politi- 
cally faithful found their reward. 
In 1924 a previously reluctant Con- 
gress passed an act combining them 
in the United States Foreign Ser- 
vice, establishing examinations for 
admission and a course of training 
and also providing for advancement 
solely on merit. ’ 

Thus the foreign service stands 
now almost wholly without the 
realm of politics. In it men rise 
according to their own abilities. 
All its members are now “career 
men” who have chosen this sphere 
as their profession. Changing Ad- 
ministrations have no effect on the 
rank and file. The appointive power 
of the President extends only to 
the chiefs of mission, the ministers 
and ambassadors. These and these 
alone may be chosen from civil life 
direct and may be dismissed at 
will. 

Tradition and the growing in- 
stinct for business efficiency are 
likewise conferring political im- 
munity upon individual members of 
the government machine. There 
are not a few men in Washington 
whose dismissal from official life 
would leave vacancies next to im- 
possible to fill. Administration after 
Administration recognizes this and 
reappoints them, regardless of their 
political complexion, solely because 
they do their jobs better than any- 
one else could do them. 


Too Valuable to Lose 


Adolph Miller, of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, has been kept in office 
by both Democratic and Repub- 
lican Presidents. Successive Admin- 
istrations also confirm Balthasar 
Meyer’s position on the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. These and 
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a handful of others are too valuable 
for the government to lose, even 
to reward a deserving partisan. 

Men who have the welfare of 
the government at heart now are 
urging that assistant secretaries of 
certain departments, particularly 
two or three assistants in the State 
Departments, be retained from Ad- 
ministration to Administration. 
These are men who have gained a 
tremendously important technical 
knowledge of their work. They can 
ill be spared for the sake of parti- 
sanship, for they are patriots of 
that high and rare type who cling 
to positions paying them one fifth 
their real worth for the reason that 
they love their country and believe 
that they can best serve her where 
they are. 

Many believe that it is only a 
matter of time before tradition or 
specific legislation establishes per- 
manent assistant secretaries of 
state. Efficiency lies in this direc- 
tion. It is too much to expect any 
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but veterans to handle satisfacto- 
rily the delicate and ever more in- 
volved and far-stretching strands 
of American statecraft. 

There is disturbance still in 
Washington when Administrations 
change, but it is no longer the dis- 
ruptive shock of the earthquake 





bringing down painfully built struc- 
tures. Rather it is the blast of the 
high-riding tempest that blows off 
the tops of things and leaves the 
unexalted intact. 

It is only reasonable to expect a 
new President to choose his Cabinet 
from among his friends. He must 
have men about him whom he 
knows and can trust to carry out 
his policies. Wherefore heads of 
departments are dismissed on or 
immediately after Inauguration 
Day; new men take their places; 
and these choose their own friends 
as assistants for the same reason 
the President has selected them 
themselves. Politics may govern 
these appointments, but the con- 
trolling factor more often is the 
desire of a superior to have immedi- 
ately under him men who under- 
stand and sympathize with his 
aims. 


Secure Against Attack 


Ambassadors and ministers may 
be asked to resign when Adminis- 
trations change, and new chiefs 
of mission may be appointed in 
their stead. At a time when the 
United States plays an ever larger 
part in world affairs it is natural 
that a President should wish to be 
represented abroad by men as 
close to him in friendship and com- 
prehension as are his Cabinet of- 
ficers. 

Thus throughout the govern- 
ment the chiefs and assistant chiefs 
of the earlier Administration go 
and are replaced, but the rank and 
file, the warp and woof, the essential 
cogs of the government itself, 
remain practically intact. 

Cabinet and diplomatic changes 
are more generally a matter of 
Presidential policy than of party 
politics. There remain, when these 
appointments have been made, 
555,000 men and women of the 
Federal service whose jobs are 
permanent and secured against the 
political sack and rapine of half a 
century ago. Besides the cabinet 
and diplomatic parts there are the 
15,000 postmasterships and a scat- 
tering scant 3,000 of other posi- 
tions. 

Eighteen thousand jobs are all 
wherewith to feed the multitude 
that demands that a _ victorious 
party reward its partisans. To the 
victors belong the spoils—what 
there is left of them. 
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Get Rid of the SHADOW / 


Tue constant threat of loss is ever present — 
rn B e cia nae ay, 
it matters not what walk in life, the gloomy She senagutent: deiamminte 
shadow dogs each footstep. In its wake stalk man has both insurance ex- 
. — . perience and business judg- 
fire, accident, theft with greedy appetites for et th, shane, eel 
our most- prized possessions. to study your particular 
; ; ; needs, suggest adequate pro- 
Let’s get rid of the shadow and enjoy the com- tection and explain the im- 
forting assurance of protection in the strength  tgmadimnewyartd 
: : ; the recommended policies. 
of the Employers’ Group. It is mighty good Wise men seek wise counsel 
, — talk to the Employers’ 
to know that you have an Employers Group Geom vapeeniiialie te 
policy to replace your financial loss, when such your neighborhood. 


misfortune overtakes you. a 


Write for our Booklet —"‘What Is It and What of It’’ | 
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of modern insurance. Your request will place you under no \ 
obligation — nor will a representative call unless you so specify 
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over the dikes into the sea. 
Here another problem pre- 
sents itself. When the salt is 
taken from the soil, the soil 
becomes hard and difficult to work. The 
introduction of some calcium compound 
to overcome this is being experimented 
with. 

This and much other experimental work 
is being done at a small polder that has 
been reclaimed from the Zuyder Zee at 
Andijk, a village near Medemblik. Here 
the process of drying and 
purifying the soil and mak- 
ing it friable is being 
studied. Several farmers are 
at work under the direction 
of experts, setting out small 
sections of every possible 
crop under varying condi- 
tions, so that the costs and 
the yields may be known 
before the northwest polder 
itself is ready for planting. 

While this northwest 
polder may be ready for 
farmers in three or four 
years, it will take from 
twenty-five to thirty years 
to complete the whole proj- 
ect and reduce all the 
polders to cultivation. 
When this is done the 
Netherlands will have 
added to its territory more 
than 550,000 acres, or about 
7 per cent of the present 
area. It will add nearly 10 per cent to Hol- 
land’s supply of arable land. 

Just how the new lands will be handled 
has not been determined. To sell the farms 
at public auction to the highest bidder, 
without regard for the effect this may have 
on the normal real-estate market, or to 
cultivate the land under governmental 
authority are the two extremes of possible 
action. Even the form of government has 
not yet been decided upon. So large an 
area recovered by national effort can 
hardly be turned over to one or two 
provinces to control. The 
whole of the reclaimed terri- 
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the sea. Gradually it will become a fresh 
water lake. The presence of this water will 
be a boon to Friesland, where, during the 
long dry summer, it is often difficult to 
secure enough water to keep the canals at 
the proper level for transportation and 
sometimes even to furnish drinking water 
for the cattle. It is estimated that losses of 
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The Andijk experimental polder from the air. 


this kind average between $2,000,000 and 
$3,000,000 a year, a sum that will be 
saved when there is plenty of fresh water 
in Yssel Lake to be drawn upon. 

Another item of no small importance is 
that all the present dikes of the Zuyder 
Zee, which will still be needed after the 
new polders are built, will become merely 
secondary defenses, subject only to such 
storms as can be stirred up on the com- 
paratively small area of Yssel Lake. They 
will no longer have to resist the direct 
force of the North Sea storms. This will 
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Holland’s Hereditary Enemy 


account is not on one side of 
the ledger. When Neptune 
established his Zuyder Zee 
salient he gave the Dutchmen 
an opportunity to levy tribute on him for 
tons of fish from its waters every year. 
Almost as well known as Holland’s wind- 
mills are the picturesque fishing smacks of 
the Zuyder Zee. These quaint and clumsy 
craft with their Rembrandt-colored sails 
gather in the harbor at Volendam and at 
the island of Marken. Set in the toyshop 

villages, the whole scene 
sufficiently exotic to 
attract innumerable tour- 
ists every summer and to 
give them the peculiar 
pleasure that is to be found 
in gazing upon “quaint” 
people and watching their 
“odd” ways. The Zuyder 
Zee fishing industry is 
therefore doubly productive 
for Holland. 

When Dr. Lely’s great 
polders are built, Volen- 
dam will become a village 
on a carnal and Marken will 
cease to be an island. Their 
fishing industry will be no 
more. The reclamation proj- 
ect, however, is not to be 
carried out regardless of the 
fishing interests. Part of 
the plan is to pension the 
older fishermen and to train 
such of the younger men as 
do not transfer their activities to the North 
Sea fishing grounds, for agricultural work, 
possibly on the new lands over which 
they formerly sailed in piscatorial pursuit. 

The military aspects of Holland’s situa- 
tion are not without their interest. It was 
no easy matter to pierce the dikes with the 
shells that were available during the period 
of Holland’s wars. Just what might happen 
if Holland should become embroiled in a 
war in which long-range guns and aérial 
torpedoes might be used against her 
dikes is a matter that is probably giving 
some concern to the Dutch 





tory may be incorporated 
into a new province. A 
graceful suggestion is that 
it should be named “Lely- 
land.”’ 

The value of this land is 
expected to repay most, if 
not all, of the cost of the 
entire undertaking. If it 
does not repay all of it, 
there are incidental ad- 
vantages that are con- 
sidered sufficient warrant 
for the additional expendi- 
ture. 

The first of these ad- 
vantages comes from the 
fact that what is left of the 
Zuyder Zee—what will be 
known as Yssel Lake—will 
be fresh water instead of 
salt. The Yssel River— 
really one of the outlets of 
the Rhine—flows into the eastern side of 
the Zuyder Zee. When the main dike shuts 
off the North Sea it will cut off the supply 
of salt water. As the level of the lake rises 
above sea level the surplus water will be 
drained through some thirty sluices into 
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A scoop at work constructing Holland’s gigantic new dikes. 


result in a large annual saving in mainte- 
nance expense. 

While the Dutch people are intensely 
proud of their great Zuyder Zee project, 
and one finds no opposition to or even 
serious criticism of it, still the whole 


military experts; but, on the 
other hand, if a gap were 
made, the result would not 
be to flood Dutch territory, 
but merely to mingle the 
salt water of the North Sea 
with the fresh water of Ys- 
sel Lake. 

The ultimate cost of the 
project can be suggested 
only by a rather unde- 
pendable official estimate, 
which is $210,000,000. As 
an offset to this, the value 
of the land to be reclaimed 
is figured at $200,000,000, 
while the incidental benefit 
to Friesland and the reduc- 
tion in the cost of maintain- 
ing the Zuyder Zee dykes is 
figured at from $40,000,000 
to $50,000,000. Probably 
this estimate on the value 
of the land is too high, 
and the cost over the whole period of 
construction, including interest, may well 
run above it. But the ambitious Dutch 
have gone earnestly to work, and they 
will not stop until their great project 


is finished. 
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RCA RADIOLA 60—B ifully designed table model of new Radiola _ Heterodyne with A. C. 
electric operation, Single control with illuminated dial. Ideal for cong ing areas—highly 
sensitive for places remote from broadcast stations, Twostoned walnut veneered cabinet, An instrument of 
wonderful musical range and tone fidelity. $147 (less Radiotrons) 








Radio receiver and speaker as separate units 
permit a flexibility in arrangement not possi- 
ble with the larger cabinet combinations. 


The “60” Super-Heterodyne may} be put on 
a library shelf or a small side table, and! be 
connected with the speaker placed anywhere 
in the room—or in another room. 


The best reproducer to use with the “60” is 
the new “106” Electro-Dynamic. This is the 
same type as that used in the de luxe cabinet 
models of the new Super-Heterodynes. 
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RCA ELECTRO- 

DYNAMIC SPEAKER 

106— The incomparable 

| reproducing instrument 

| of the type used in the new cabinet 
ilable asa sepa- 

rate unit. Operates from A. C. 

house current. A beautiful little 

piece of furniture as as are- 

ee of amazing range $88 
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HARLES MERZ has fought the 
C writing battle on a good 
many different fronts and 

with a good many weapons. Re- 
cently he seems to have settled 
down to a prolonged campaign on 
the American sector, armed with a 
snipers rifle and laughing gas. 

If the 
time-hon- 
ored cry of 
“For God, 
for Coun- 
try, and 
for Yale” 
meant lit- 
tle to him 
as he left 
New Hav- 
en in the 
sp ring of Charles Merz specializes 
1915, it on these United States. 
was soon 
to mean real business; for, after 
a short sojourn as Norman Hap- 
good’s managing editor on Har- 
per's Weekly, where he took part 
in a journalistic skirmish with 
fraudulent advertisers and patent- 
medicine men, Merz found himself 
in the trenches of France. He was 
then twenty-five, owned the silver 
bar of a first lieutenant in the A. 
E. F., and was anxious to see things. 
He saw plenty during the next 
three years, soldiering in France 
and free-lancing in Turkey, Syria, 
Palestine, India, China, and Wash- 
ington. 

During that period of travel and. 
even up to 1924, when he joined 
the New York World staff 


as an editorial writer, Mr. 























































































































































































































WORLD'S WORKERS—THEY 
BUILD FOR US 


articles on our manners, our habits, 
and our gustos formed the back- 
ground of interest that led him to 
write ““The Great American Band- 
wagon,” published last year—a 
first book and a “‘best seller.” It 
is this same interest that has now 
led him to write the story of Henry 
Ford, not as the biography of an 
individual but as a national figure 
who brought to a focus many as- 
pects of our character and who 
changed substantially our customs 
and our habits and remade our 
legends with his long parade of 
sixteen million motor cars. 


ype American clergymen have 
swayed public thought, through 
spoken and written words, with 

the power and tolerance iia 
of Harry Emerson Fos- Ae 
dick, who discusses y 

the religious education 

of children in this is- 
sue of WorLD’s 
Work. ' 

“T teach here in the 
Union Theological 
Seminary,” says Dr. 
Fosdick, “and thor- 
oughly enjoy it. I preach 
because I am intensely 
interested in the people and 
their problems. I write be- 
cause I want to get the 
message of religion to as many 
people as I can. I conduct multi- 
tudes of individual confessional 
conferences because I want to keep 
close to real human nature.” 






Dr. Fosdick. 


A few weeks ago, almost on the 
eve of the Christmas _ holidays, 
clanging of firebells drew Dr. 
Fosdick from his apartment ip 
Union Theological Seminary. He 
walked one block westward and 
watched licking flames wreck the 
great, cathedral-like Riverside 
Church, opposite Grant’s Tomb—it 
was to have been dedicated for wor- 
ship in April. The nearly finished 
carillon tower was a giant torch in 
the night, its menacing beacon 
visible for many miles along the 
Hudson River. No man ever faced 
a greater disappointment; no man 
accepted it with more practical 
courage. Courage and practicality 
abide with Harry Emerson Fosdick; 

_they will be reflected in the 
first sermon he preaches 
when Riverside Church 
emerges from its pres- 
ent chaos of black- 
ened stoneand warped 
framework. Small 
wonder that the 

people listen. 
Dr. Fosdick was 

born in Buffalo, N. Y., 

in 1878. He has been 
professor of practical 
theology at Union Semin- 
ary since 1915—he studied 
at Union after being gradu- 
ated from Colgate University 
in 1900. Riverside Church, a splen- 
did experiment in renewing reli- 
gious faith, is the outgrowth of 
years of successful preaching in 
New York City, which culminated 
in his call to Manhattan’s 
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Merz kept up a rapid fire 
of articles on almost any 
subject that a gullible 
editor could be charmed 
into swallowing. 

In the midst of great 
literary diversity, how- 
ever, Mr. Merz was gradu- 
ally becoming a specialist 
in the American scene. 
His enthusiasm for his 
subject and the success 
that he had in transferring 
it to paper has had not a 
little to do with our re- 
newed interest in things 
American. A long series of 


































































































Dr. E.. EF. Free demonstrates the photoelectric burglar alarm. 


Park Avenue Baptist 
Church. 


D*: E. E. FREE came 
into the world chew- 
ing on a chemical formula. 
That was at Dagus Mines, 
Pennsylvania, in 1883. 
The mines may or may 
not have had an influence, 
but at any rate he has be- 
come, among other things. 
a mining engineer. 

The majority of Dr. 
Free’s experiments have 
concerned themselves 
with fact, because it has 

(Continued on Page 110) 
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FLEETWOODS 


~The Ulimate in fusions Cachoaft —= 


Nowhere in all the world will you find expressed in motor cars the dis- 


tinction, individuality and prestige so inseparably associated with the 


new Fleetwoods. § These supreme examples of the coachcrafters’ art 





are offered for that clientele which seeks in a motor car the precise 
interpretation of its own personal tastes and preference in body styles, 
color, trim, upholstery and appointments. § That the exacting motor 
car buyer might counsel with professional coachwork designers just 


as he counsels with his architect and interior decorator in the construc- 





tion and embellishment of his home—General Motors acquired not 
only the plant and properties of the Fleetwood Body Corporation but the 
highly specialized services of those Fleetwood master craftsmen who have 


devoted long years to fashioning coachwork of surpassing excellence. 


The twenty-two exclusive and exquisite Fleetwood models can be had only on Cadillac- 
LaSalle chassis. Many of these models are on display in Cadillac-La Salle show- 
rooms of the larger cities throughout the country; the Cadillac-La Salle Salon, Palm 
Beach, Florida; and at our own Salon and Studios, 10 East 57th Street, New York City. 


FLEETWOOD BODY CORPORATION 


UNIT OF FISHER BODY CORPORATION + DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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GRAFLEX 








Aeroplanes the world over are equipped with Graflex | 
Po Aa aerial cameras. Upon these, professionals and ama- 
~ teurs alike depend for exact information from mid-air. 


Pi. all of the pictures that any other camera can take. 
Takes many pictures that no other camera can take. 


Speed up to a thousandth of a second for swift action—down to 
a tenth, or time, for slow. No guesswork in focusing—in the 
exclusive Graflex vertical hood you always see the scene ahead 


exactly as your negative will “see” it. 


Graflex “Series B”, 3%" x 4%", now priced within reach 
of everybody—$80....... Other models $85 to $375. 


FEATURED BY THE BEST DEALER EVERYWHERE 


GRATLE® | 


qrecTtY SIMPBE 





‘FOLMER GRAFLEX CORP. ROCHESTER, NEW. YORK 
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(Continued from Page 108) 

seemed to him that fact alone transcended 
human frailty; but there is a case on the 
books in which a search for truth was not 
the primary aim. One Sunday, when yet in 
preparatory school, he joined others in his 
chemistry class in an attempt to do away 
with Sunday chapel. A few pages of the 
school Bible were pasted together with 
nitrogen iodide, and when the good dean 
opened the book to read, it exploded 
loudly but harmlessly, blowing several 
pages high in the air and dyeing the dean’s 
white whiskers a fine iodine brown. 

At Cornell young Free distinguished 
himself one evening when, in top hat and 
full dress, he was escorting the wife of a 
professor to some college function. Horse 
cabs were then in vogue. As he stepped 
from the cab to the hilly and icy streets of 
Ithaca his foot slipped, and he slid com. 
pletely under the cab. The lady, looking 
out, gave a terrified squeak when she dis- 
covered that her escort had, to all appear. , 
ances, sunk into the ground, leaving only 
his top hat sitting upright beneath the 
carriage step. Her surprise was not lessened 
when the mysterious young student ap. 
peared from the other side of the carriage. 

Dr. Free’s activities as a scientist have 
covered the fields of geology, chemistry, 
physics, engineering, and electricity. In 
addition to this he has served as editor of 
the Scientific American, teacher at New 
York University, major in the Chemical 
Warfare Service, research soil chemist for 
the government, and president of the New 
York Electrical Society. He owns and 
edits his own news service, “The Week’s 
Science,’’ and is a research associate of 
both the Carnegie Institution at Washing- 
ton and the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 


I was born,” says John Cowper Powys, 
“on October 8, 1872, at shirley Vicar- 
age, Derbyshire, where the prsverb runs— 


‘Derbyshire born, Derbyshire bred, 


Strong in the arm, weak in the head.’ 


“The eldest of a large number of broth- 
ers and sisters, I have lived to see myself 
surpassed in originality by Theodore, in 
poetic passion by Philippa, in beauty of 
style by Llewelyn; but none of them can 
write so well upon crime as I can, owing 
to my obsession for the works of Dostoiev- 
sky. We all went to that old school at 
Sherborne Dorset (Hardy’s Sherton Ab- 
bas) founded by Saint Aldhelm in 700 
A. D. Three of us, Littleton, Llewelyn, and 
I, went later to Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge. Since then I have become a 
peripatetic philosopher and have lectured 
in almost every county in England and 
state of America. 

“Of all my writings the one I think most 
highly of is yet to appear. I think much 
less of my critical essays because they 
were so easy to write. It is a much harder 
task to write upon crime books, than to 
write upon Victor Hugo or upon Conrad.” 
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University of California Memorial Stadium 


: —~a University City 





LAMEDA COUNTY, located on the eastern side of the magnif- 
A cent harbor of San Francisco Bay, offers to you a variety of 
charming home communities in which to live or spend a vacation 
period. From Alameda County all the major scenic attractions of Scenic 
California—including historic old Monterey, the Yosemite Valley, Lake 
Tahoe, the Russian River resorts, countless springs of medicinal value, 
the American River Canyon, the Feather River Canyon, Mt. Lassen, Mt. 
Shasta, Mono Lake, the famous Redwood Highway, and many other 
places of interest and beauty are but a few hours by rail, motor, or bus. 


Berkeley, site of the world’s largest university in point of enrollment 
and cultural center of the West, with its own individual and delightful 
charm—invites you to stay here while seeing Scenic California. Here in 
Berkeley are the courts where Helen Wills trained for the tennis battles 
in which she won the world’s championship for women. Here is the 
home of the University of California crew which won the rowing cham- 
pionship at the 1928 Olympic games—many who have become world 


The Campanile, figures in amateur athletics claim California as their alma mater. 
University of 


California In Berkeley you will find delightful hotels and apartment houses—gor- 
geous views of San Francisco Bay and Golden Gate from Berkeley hill- 
oo side homes ; an atmosphere truly typical of the best home life in America. 


a sil Alameda County is not alone the center of Scenic California from the 
standpoint of the tourist or home-lover—but is likewise witnessing a re- 
markable growth in business and industry, as the distributing center for 
the eleven western states, and as the base for foreign trade with the 
markets across the broad Pacific. 


Here you will find beauty, culture, entertainment, relaxation, health. 
Berkeley invites you to visit it. For information on Berkeley write 


The Berkeley Chamber of Commerce 


asking particularly for Booklet 12, 


BERKELEY:-CALIFORNIA 


229-6 
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best he knows how, both to a 
religious experience and to reli- 
gious ideas that,when the grow- 
ing adolescent questions them, 
will require as little unlearning as possible. 

The second item in a wise parent’s pro- 
gram with a questioning child logically 
follows: When the questions begin to come 
the parent will deal with them honestly. 
If he knows the answer, he will give it as 
he sees it and not disguise the truth. If 
he does not know the answer, he will say 
so. In any case, he will scrupulously tell 
the truth. Thus to insist that parents 
should be honest with their children will to 
some seem superfluous. One wishes that 
it were. tThe fact is, however, that parents 
habitually and shamelessly lie to their 
children. They commonly tell falsehoods 
about all the deepest matters of life, from 
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Teaching Your Child Religion 


(Continued from Page 56) 


camouflaging the facts about sex to doling 
out sophistries about the Bible. With a 
strange fatuousness they seem to think 
that they can succeed in beguiling children 
with fairy stories, whereas a growing 
youth is acutely sensitive to evasion, sub- 
terfuge, and insincerity. An honest agnos- 
tic who takes his son into his confidence, 
talks over with him the solemn problem 
of life and its meaning as though they two 
were intellectual comrades facing an ele- 
mental mystery and trying together to 
see some sense in it, will have a much bet- 
ter spiritual result to show for his sincerity 
than a believer who dodges real questions, 
assumes a certainty he does not feel, gives 
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beautiful love 
inscrolled forever 


The swell- 
ing thaws of 
spring, the 
bursting free- 
zes of winter 
or the eroding 
rains of sum- 
mer will never mar or discolor 
this Guardian. Memorial. Cen- 
turies will pass over it, and it 
will remain unchanged. Time 
cannot harm it. Forever it will 
stand over this quiet grave, a 
clear eternal tribute of a beau- 
tiful love. 

Barre Granite, justly famous as 
the most lasting of monument ma- 
terials, hewn from the heart of the 
everlasting Vermont hills, is used 
in Guardian Memorials. From 
clean grained and flawless blocks 
of this granite, artisans work 
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Design Copyrighted, 1929 by Jones Bros. Company 


each memo- 
rial with 
skilled, pains- 
taking hands. 
So carefully 
is each one 
made, so rig- 
idly is each examined, that the 
purchaser of every Guardian 
Memorial is furnished with a bond 
guaranteeing replacement if ever it 
develops a flaw or imperfection. 
Guardian Memorials are sold 





‘and distributed only through 


reliable memorial dealers. 

To assure a spring placement, 
we invite you to order now. 
Write for our book, “To mark 
the Place with Beauty Fovever.” 
The Jones Brothers Company, 
Inc., Dept. B-2, 10 High Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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of Everlasting Beauty 
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answers which he himself does 
not understand, and in general 
pretends. 

To be sure, most parents face 
in the religious realm a very puzzling prob. 
lem with their children. Religion is one of 
the most discussed of subjects among the 
younger generation. “What are you talk- 
ing about all day with the girls?”’ asked a 
mother of her daughter. “Boys and reli- 
gion,’ came the unexpected answer. The 
“bull sessions” on college campuses are 
now notoriously concerned with religion 
as they never were twenty years ago. The 
result is that multitudes of parents are 
befuddled and undone in the face of the 
questions that their children ask. Like the 
man in Jesus’s parable who found his 
larder empty when a traveler came need- 
ing food, they become aware of their 
spiritual barrenness in the face of their 
children’s need. Required to tell what they 
really do think about God, prayer, and 
the Bible, about miracles and evolution, 
about the Christian solution of economic 
and international affairs, they are beyond 
their depth. They have been complacently 
conventional in their religion. They have 
asked few questions. Faith to them, like a 
flower, has been something to be occasion- 
ally enjoyed but not botanized. They are 
inclined to throw up their hands in despair 
at this ruthless searching of sacred matters 
by our youth. 

Nevertheless, it is a most wholesome 
symptom, and it will be mainly the fault 
of the older generation if harm in the end 
comes out of it. A wise parent who deeply 
cares about the religious faith of his chil- 
dren will put away all trust in pretense or 
in conventionality. He will make himself 
a comrade of his sons and daughters in 
their questioning. He will treat their 
doubts seriously, meet them as though 
they were his own, try to see them from 
the younger generation’s point of view; 
and, above all, he will be honest in his 
thinking and his talking. If he finds that 
he himself has been phrasing his faith in 
ways of thinking that are inadequate, he 
will learn from his children instead of 
teaching them, and while he thus mingles 
humility and honesty in his dealing with 
them he will put at their disposal his ac- 
cumulated experience, if he fortunately 
has it, that assures him that, however 
partial our thinking about religious veri- 
ties has been, they are verities without 
which no man lives his fullest life. 

If we could have enough families of 
such spirit and attitude, this next genera- 
tion—while it would put the great truths 

about God, prayer, the Kingdom of Heaven 
on earth, and immortality differently than 
we have put them—would possess still the 
abiding spiritual values that these words 
for ages have enshrined. The river of man’s 
religious life would flow between new 
banks, but it would be the same river, 
only broader and deeper. 


VIII 


We have been dealing with the religious 
training of children within the home, but 
it is an unhappy home that must solve 
this problem without the codperation of 
the church. Religion is both individual 
and social. It is an inward, mystical ex- 
perience, but if it is wholesome it overflows 
in codperative fellowship. No man can be 
(Continued on Page 118) 
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Whippet Four Coach $535; Coupe $535; Sedan 
$595; Roadster $485; Touring $475; Commercial 
Chassis $365. Whippet Six Coach $695; Coupe 
3695; Coupe (with rumble seat) $725; Sedan 
$760; Sport DeLuxe Roadster $850 (including 
rumble seat and extras). All Willys-Overland 
prices f. o. b. Toledo, Ohio, and specifications 
subject to change without notice. 


CONTROL’ 


| modish design, the new Su- 
perior Whippet is as far ahead 
as the first Whippet was ahead 
in engineering advantages. With 
longer bodies, higher radiator 
and hood, low graceful lines, 
one-piece full crown fenders, 
mechanical 4-wheel brakes, 
rich, harmonious colors — the 
new Superior Whippet estab- 
lishes an ultra-modern style 
trend for Fours and light Sixes. 


Larger, Roomier Bodies 


More spacious interiors, with 3 
inches added leg room, together 
with longer springs both front 
and rear, and form-fitting seats 
insure maximum riding and 
driving comfort. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, 


THE MOST NOTABLE ADVANCE IN DRIVING 
CONVENIENCE SINCE 


THE SELF-STARTER 


*‘Finger-Tip Control” 
The Superior Whippet is the first 
car to offer the “‘Finger-Tip Con- 
trol’’; a single button, conve- 
niently located in the center of 
the steering wheel, controls the 
starter, the lights and the horn. 
Illustrations at the left clearly 
explain its operation. 


Mechanical Improvements 
The Superior Whippet’s higher 
compression engine gives more 
than 20% added horsepower, with 
resultant increase in power, 
speed and flexibility. Higher sec- 
ond gear speed gives faster pick- 
up. Low consumption of gas and 
oil, results in marked operating 
economy. An immediate order 
will aid in early delivery. 


INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 


WILLYS-OVERLAND SALES CO., LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 
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Re production from a painting made on! dhe estate of John v. 


Among prominent persons and in- 
stitutions served by the Davey Tree 
Surgeons are the following: 

LORADO TAFT 
GROSVENOR ATTERBURY 
LOUISE du PONT 
CROW NINSHIELD 
WILLIAM & MARY COLLEGE 
STANLEY RESOR 
ANDORA NURSERIES, INC. 
BAPTIST BIBLE INSTITUTE 
HAMMERMILL PAPER 
COMPANY 
FRANK VANDERLIP 
OMAHA COUNTRY CLUB 
INDIANA PORTLAND 
CEMENT COMPANY 


JOHN DAVEY 
1846-1923 
Father of Tree Surgery 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


Willys, Center Plaad, Oys ier rie. Long Island, New York, by wrank Swift Chase 


© The D. T. E. Co., Inc., 1929 


If you knew good Tree “Surgery service 


—there is no half good in the treatment of living trees any 
more than there is in dentistry, medicine and human surgery 


You would not employ a blacksmith to treat your 
teeth nor a carpenter to operate on your body. How- 
ever expert they may be, they deal with inanimate 
objects and have no technical knowledge or skill 
with reference to the problems of living things. 

Unless you are a most unusual person you know 
little or nothing about tree life and the proper method 
of treatment. This isa highly specialized profession, 
requiring adequate scientific knowledge and high 
personal skill that can come only from thorough 
training under master Tree Surgeons. 

You must buy Tree Surgery service on faith. Liv- 
ing trees of any reasonable size are almost priceless. 
If they require attention you cannot take any 
chances. 

The Davey Company says to you with all pos- 
sible emphasis that there is no half good in the treat- 
ment of trees. This statement is made after more 
than half a century of experience by a national 


institution now doing a business of nearly $3,000,000 
a year, and having in its employ more than a thou- 
sand real experts. 

And yet this reliable service by men whom you 
can trust is not expensive. It costs less than any 
professional service in America. 76% of Davey 
clients buy less than $100 each. 21,608 clients were 
served last year—between Boston and Kansas City 
and from Canada to the Gulf. 

Furthermore, Davey Tree Surgeons are actually 
local to you. They are not sent to you from Ohio for 
your individual work: they are trained in Ohio and 
are carefully supervised regularly, but they live and 
work in your vicinity. 

The Davey Company guarantees satisfactory service 
You pay only for actual working time, plus the necessary 
materials and expre rae our trees are certainly worth thi 
reliable service of scientific Davey Tree Surgeons. 


Write or wire Kent, Ohio, for address of nearest represen- 
tative. 


la hl A) oan wl al Pl r ‘ . r . 

THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc., 169 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 
Branch offices wee nee NewYork, 501 FifthAve., Phone Murray HilL16 29; Boston, Statler Bidg.; Providence, R.1.,36 Exchange P!.; 
Hartford,Conn., 36 PeariSt.; Stamford,Conn.,Guriey Bidg.; Pittsfield, Mass. , Stevenson Bidg.; Albany, City Savings Bank Bidg.; Montreal, 
Royal Bank Bidg.; eckesiens Builder's Exchange; Buffaio, 110 Franklin St.; Toronto, 71 King St., West; Philadelphia, Land Title Bi. 

Baltimore, American Bidg.; Washington, Investment Bidg.; Charlotte, N.C., First National Bank Bidg.; ; Atlanta, Healey Bidg.; Pittsburs/ 
331 Fourth z A ve.; C “leveland, 3441 Lee Road; Toledo. Ni« holas Bl dg.;C olumbus, ION .W. ‘ashington St.;Cincinnatt, Mercantile Library Bldz.; 
Louisville, Todd Bl ig.; New Orleans, Masonic Temple; Indianapolis, Fletcher Savings & Trust Bldg.; Detroit,General Motors Bldg.; Grond 


Rapids, Michigan Trust Bldg. Chicago, Westminster Bldg.; Minneapolis, 


Andrus Bldg.; St. Louis, Arcade Bldg.; Kansas City, Scarritt Bi 


Send for local representative to examine your trees without cost or obligation 





DAVEY TREE. SURGEONS 


RTIN L. Davey, President and General Manager 
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An accurate answer to— 


“How Is It Outside?” 


HE surgeons of the Chemical 
Warfare Service say: ‘42 out of 
every 100 persons in the United 
States are suffering continually from 
colds. Many of these colds are the 
results of carelessness. With a 
Taylor Temprite you can know 
the outside temperature with- 
out going out- 
doors to find out. 
You need not 
open windows or 
doors which 
cause drafts and lower room 
temperatures. Temprite tells you 
accurately at a glance from your 
warm living room or bedroom the 
exact outside temperature. 

Because we are the largest manu- 
facturers of all kinds of heat indicat- 
ing, recording and controlling in- 
struments, and because we are pro- 
ducing such a large quantity of them, 
we have been able to develop this 
teliable, outdoor thermometer to sell 
for $1.00. This thermometer—the 
Taylor Temprite—registers the tem- 
perature accurately, always! 


The Taylor Temprite is shown in full 
size at the right. The Temprite is a 
handsome Thermometer. The figures 
are stamped boldly on a_ beautiful 
white-enameled solid metal back. 

The temperature can be read at 

a distance of 15 feet. The fade- 

less, bright colored liquid is 
permanently 
sealed in a mag- 
nifying glass 
tube. 

Included with 
the Taylor Temprite are white 
enameled metal brackets, bolts 

and nails. All you need to “put up’ 
the thermometer is a tack-hammer. 
It is adjustable so it can be read from 
any angle. 

If your dealer doesn’t yet handle 
the Taylor Temprite, send your 
check, money order, or a dol- 
lar bill with the coupon be- 
low and we will send you 
one carefully packed, safe 
delivery guaranteed. 

(Please give us dealer’s 
name). 





BE WEATHER WISE—Own a Taylor Stormoguide Jr. 


It is a simplified barometer, enabling you to predict the 
coming weather, 12 to 24 hours in advance. Price $10 


at your dealer's, or send for booklet. 





~ 


Taylor [Instrument Companies 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Canadian Plant, Tycos Building, Toronto 
Manufacturing Distributors in Great Britain, Short & Mason, Ltd., London 
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NOBODY’ 


*Pyorrhea, Ignoring Teeth and 
4. out of 53 As Its Victims 


VERY time you brush your teeth, brush 
gums vigorously with the dentifrice speci- 
fically made for the purpose—Forhan’s for the 
Gums. For only proper care of the gums will 
preserve teeth and safeguard health against 
the attack of dread Pyorrhea. 

Nobody’s immune from this disease of neg- 
lect, which, if allowed to pursue its course un- 
molested, ravages health and beauty. And 4 
persons out of 5 after forty and thousands 
younger pay heavy toll to this dread foe. 

See your dentist at least once every six 
months, and start using Forhan’s regularly, 
morning and night. 


Results Will Delight You 


After using this dentifrice for a few days you 
will notice a distinct improvement in the health 
and appearance of your gums. They will be 
firmer, healthier and more youthful. As you 
know, Pyorrhea and other dread diseases sel- 
dom attack healthy gums. 

In addition, your teeth will be cleaner and 
whiter. For without the use of harsh abrasives 
Forhan’s cleans teeth and protects them from 
acids which cause decay. 

Get a tube of Forhan’s from your druggist 
today. Two sizes—35c and 60c. Start using 
it every morning and every night. Teach 
your children this habit. They will thank 
you in later years for it is health insurance. 
Forhan Company, New York. 





Forhan’s for the Gums is far more than an ordinary tooth 
paste. It is the formula of R. J. Forhan, D.D.S. Itis com- 
pounded with Forhan’s Pyorrhea Liquid used by dentists 
everywhere. You will find this dentifrice especially effective as 
@ gum massage if the directions that come with each tube are 
followed closely. It’s good for the teeth. It’s good for the gums. 





FOR THE GUMS 





Forha 


teeth 


MMUNE* 


Attacking Gums, Takes 





YOUR TEETH ARE ONLY AS HEALTHY AS YOUR GUMS 








Tired of sitting 
at home 


A beautiful bride of only last June, yet 
she found herself bored, bored to tears. 
Nearly everynight Henry came home 
from the office sniffling and sneezing. 
Too irritable, too weary, too worried 
about himself to take her to a dance 
or to the theatre. What could she do 
for her heartache? 

Fortunately, her mother knew the answer, 
an answer approved by millions of cold 
sufferers — GROVE’S BROMO QUININE. 
Ac the earliest warningsymptom: he, 
throat-tickle, or vague general pains; he 
now promptly takes these tonic and laxative 
cold and grip tablets. So he either side-steps 
the cold entirely or throws it off quickly. 

So can you. But two things areimportant. 
First, don’t delay. Second, make sure of get- 
ting the genuine by emphasizing GROVE’S 
when ing for GROVE’S BROMO 


GROVE’S 
BROMO QUININE 


LAXATIVE TABLETS 





INTERIOR DECORATION 
by FRANK ALVAH PARSONS 
Profusely Illustrated Net $4.00 
ieotsezers Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc. 


DON’T WEAR A 
TRUSS 


BE COMFORTABLE— 


Wear the Brooks Appliance, the mod- 
ern scientific invention which gives 
rupture sufferers immediate relief. 
It has no obnoxious springs or pads. 
Automatic Air Cushions bind and 
draw together the broken parts. No 
salves or plasters. Durable. Cheap. 
Sent on trial to prove its worth. Be- Mr, C, E. Brooks 
ware of imitations. Never sold in 

stores nor by agents. Every appliance made to special order 
and sent direct from Marshall. Full information and book- 
let sent free in plain, sealed envelope. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 158B State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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The entrances from both Monroe and 
Tonia, Avenues have spacious marble 
lobbies leading into the main 

, shown above. 


Stepping from the elevator into the spacious 

poten lobby one turns to the wight and 

ascends a short flight of wide steps into the 
Florentine Room, shown % 











THE BURLESON SANITARIUM. 


An International Institution 


An Ethical Institution Devoted Exclusively to the Treatment of All 
Rectal Diseases—EXCEPT CANCER. Here More Than 27,000 Patients 
Have Been Permanently Freed of Their Troubles—Without Surgery 























If constipation, or similar ailments, has developed Let us send you the names and addresses of men and 
into ie serious diseases as hemorrhoids, fistula, women, near you, who vouch from personal experi- 
fissure, ulcers, etc., which your physician has been ence for the wonderful results obtained from The 
unable to relieve... saiiaieanile ...and if oper- Burleson Treatment. Meet, telephone or write these 
ations too have been unsuccessful—then by all people. They will tell you that this treatment suc- 
Means investigate at once what The j ceeds where everything else failed to do 
Burleson Treatment for Rectal Diseases so... and that it gives permanent relief. 
has done in over 27,000 cases. Uponcompletion of the treatment, and 

For 25 years it has succeeded where being pronounced freed of your troubles 
everything else failed. It has succeeded by our medical staff, you are given a 
in scores of cases pronounced ‘‘hopeless”’, written guarantee for your life-time 
It is guaranteed to free you forever from against the ailment’s return. Instead of 
your disease, or no charge is made for hospital confinement, you enjoy the free- 
the treatment. Furthermore, you need dom, relaxation, sports and pursuits of 
not pay one cent until you, personally, a person on vacation . . . plus all the 
ate satisfied that the treatment has been comforts, conveniences and facilities of 
successful in your own Case. a modern hotel. Investigate! 


Send for FREE Booklet 


This booklet gives you facts that you want to 
know about the Burleson Treatment; shows 
photographs of rooms, accommodations 

facilities provided for our guests, together 
with scores of letters from men women 
who suffere the identical disease that 
you do. Booklet is FREE. Mail coupon today. 






























THE BURLESON SANITARIUM 
Dept.Ai38  .Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


Please send without charge copy of your booklet 
giving full particulars about “‘The Burleson Treatment” 










Name..... 


St. No 





the guests of the Burleson 
: itarium en if 





Town 
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(Continued from Page 112) 


completely religious all alone, and the 
church should be the first natural social 
expression of the family’s religious life. 
The tendency in many American homes 
to-day is to neglect those factors in religi- 
ous training for which the church chiefly 
stands. The intellectual aspects of faith 
have been emphasized by the acuteness of 


‘ie Sa " ¥ - ft ee the problems that they evoke and by the 

FOR ee ee . -*, fa vs controversies that have raged around 
——s : them. The ethical aspects of faith have 

DR AIN ; az S ie been emphasized by our need for inward 
3 ‘ — . & - at standards of good living amid the wild 


ay unreason of much of our contemporary 
AND a | oe, morality. 


These two sides of religion are pecu- 


7 ane = liarly personal to the child; he thinks out 
Ul + ‘ — - . F his faith in his own mind, and he builds 
as AS up his moral standards in his own charac- 

; if . : : it ter. A good church should help on both 


these processes, but conceivably a family 
might get on fairly well in these regards 


Ps is . ¢ igs a en without the church’s help. 

RELI EVE a Poe ss ae N ' One thing, however, cannot be furnished 
om 8 3 — by the individual or family alone—the 
PAI in ee ay ‘ corporate worship in which all sorts and 
iz conditions of men acknowledge a common 
QUICKLY ka!) al devotion. Strangely enough, while indi- 
a rr viduals and families have been widely 
neglecting this aspect of religious exper- 
ience, the psychologists have been reém- 
phasizing it. Children learn by doing. 
Telling a little child a truth is the worst 
way to teach it to him. Let the child, if 
possible, do something that involves the 
lesson; let him act as though it were true. 
To tell the child that he should be courte- 
ous is to begin at the wrong end. Teach 
him to say “Thank you,” to lift his hat, 
to rise when a lady enters. Train him, 
that is, in the concrete ritual practices of 
courtesy, and so, say the psychologists, 
the doing of the courteous acts will beget 

the courteous spirit. 

The popular undervaluing of outward 
religious acts is thus thoroughly bad psy- 
chology. Granted that ritual in any realm 
from courtesy to worship can become 
formal, empty, stiff, uninteresting, and 
futile. Nevertheless, with all its dangers it 
is an absolute necessity. We cannot neglect 
all formal expressions of courtesy and still 
| retain courtesy itself, nor can we train 
| children in the spirit of religion if the ap- 
| propriate activities of worship and devo- 
| tion are forgotten. 
| This truth especially applies to the 
| rearing of a child. Let him be trained as 
| early as possible in the behavior that reli- 
gion involves—not only ethical behavior 
but symbolic behavior, such as bowing in 
thanks before meals, kneeling at family 
| prayers, joining in the worship of the 
church, understanding the meaning of the 
communion service and the great days of 
the church’s calendar. 

To be sure, all this can quite easily 
be made dry as dust. Some churches 
and some ministers are murderers, not 
makers, of beauty in worship, and render 
repellent what should attract the soul 
toward God. But with the best means at 
hand, parents who wish religious children 
will train them from the beginning in 
religious actions. Happy the homes where 
the church makes this easy—where, as 1n 
some families I know, being made to stay 
home from church is one of the most 
dreaded punishments in the parents’ 
entire arsenal. 
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It is always safe to give a Bayer tablet; 
there is not the slightest harm in genu- 
ine Aspirin. The doctor can assure you 
that it has no ill effects on the heart. 
And you probably know from experi- 
ence that Bayer Aspirin does banish all 
sorts of pain in short order. Instant 
relief for headaches; neuralgia, neuritis. 
Rheumatism, too. Nothing like it for 


breaking up a cold. At all druggists, | 


with proven directions enclosed. 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture 
of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 


Gain Health 
From Sunshine 


Made to Order in 
Your Own Home 


Ten minutes a day with this 

amazing new “sunshine” lamp 

builds health, strength, vitality 

inanaturalway. Renews health 

at its source—the blood cells, the 

nerve centers, the internal glands. 

Aches, pains and diseases are over 

come. Tired nerves are soothed and re- 

vitalized. Tones up entire system, clears 

the skin, improves beauty, builds resistance to 

disease. Colds relieved and prevented. Anyone 

ean use. Endorsed by Doctors and_ Hospitals. 
w low price, $79. - a —— aga 

say FREE folder and easy payment p 

CINCINNATI AUTOMATIC MACHINE “Co. 

Dept. 77 Cincinnati, Ohio 


BOOKS by TELEGRAPH 
to and from 
Doubleday Doran Book Shop in 
New York Cleveland Kansas City Springfield St. Louis 














Make money taking pictures. Prepare quickly amy) — time. = 
tarn while you learn. No experience necessary. New methed. Noth- 
ing else like it. Send at once for free book, DPPORTUNITIES m wieneRs 
PHOTOGRAPHY, and full particulars. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Gept. 2342 3601 Michigan Avenue Chicago, U.S.A 

















What 
he did 


with a 


5,000 


income 


ieee FACTS speak louder than 
words. Here is the actual program of a young 
man, 28, married, with two children. 

His income is $5,000 a year. What would you 
consider a fair proportion of this income to spend for 
life insurance? Ten per cent? 

Actually in this case the annual premiums amount to 
about $600, leaving a balance of $4,400 of the income for 
the support of the family, an easy proposition for ambitious 
young parents looking to the future. 

What does he get for his $600? 

Total life insurance of $30,000,—$5,000 to be paid in 
cash in case of the husband’s death, the rest so arranged in 
a trust settlement as to produce $100 a month income for 
the wife during her lifetime, the remaining principal to go 
to the children after her death. 

Do you not think this young man has done well for 
himself and his family? 

Surely he has laid out his life very successfully, with a 
fair income for present living expenses and an estate of 
$30,000 to leave for his family. 

In the meantime, cash value accumulates and dividend 
returns are paid. 

He might struggle for years to obtain such a result in 
other ways, and then fail of his goal, inthe meantime missing 
the best there is in life including the contented enjoyment 
of his income and his family. 

How near can YOU get 
to this? Let us help 
you work it out. 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Inquiry Bureau, John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co., Boston, Mass. 
I am interested in building up an estate along the lines of the one described. 
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"With 250% Security 
backed by @ 


forty MILLION 
DOLLAR 


GUARANTEE 


SS. BONDS 


have directly behind them first 
mortgages that average less than 
40% of the value of completed, 
fee simple properties. In other 
words, for each $100 you invest, 
you have more than $250 of real 
estate security. 





In addition, the Bonds are 
the direct obligation of the 
Security Bond & Mortgage Com- 
pany, with resourees of more 
than five million dollars. And the 


MARYLAND CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


with resources of more than forty 
million dollars, endorses on each 
Security Bond its irrevocable 
guarantee that principal and in- 
terest on each underlying mort- 
gage will be paid. 


Security Bonds are legal invest- 
ments for National Banks and safe 
investments for everyone. They 
are issued in short maturities—2, 
3, 4 and 5 years— and in the con- 
venient denominations of $1,000, 
$500 and $100. Write teday for 
further particulars. 


Please Address Department 15 


SECURITY 
BONDS 


Jj. A. W. Iglehart & Co., Fiscal Agents 
102 ST. PAUL STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Washi 
Wilmington, Del. Rich 





D.C. Clarksh 


d, Ve. 


e, W. Va. 
Charleston, W. Va. 



































SOUTH AMERICAN INVESTMENTS 


aspects of theinternational situation 
of the United States, our present 
and past relations with Latin America 
stand near the top. Open friction has 


T THE LIST of unsatisfactory 


' occurred only in Central America and 


in the Caribbean; but in many parts of 
South America we are hated, in many 
more we are disliked, and in almost none 
are we at all popular. 

In spite of this unfortunate condition, 
the United States is lending more of its 
money to Latin America than to any 
other corresponding region of the world. 
Our foreign investments at the end of 
1928 looked something like this: 


Latin America 


Europe 3,300,000,000 
Canada and Newfoundland 2,801,000,000 
Other countries 904,000,000 


Most of this tremendous investment 
south of the Rio Grande has been 
made since 1921. The 
size of our interest 


In these calculations it is safe to ignore 
Latin American stock offerings. They 
have been so small as to be negligible. 
Private financing of all kinds has been 
on the decrease, as is shown by the fact 
that 80 per cent of the 1928 borrowing: 
were from central governments, against 
74 per cent in 1927 and 60 per cent in 
1926. Argentine, Brazil, Peru, and Cuba 
have been the heaviest borrowers, their 
takings amounting to more than 60 per 
cent of the total. 

Only a trifling number of dollar se. 
curities are in even partial default; but 
in view of the short life of most of them 
this record does not mean a great deal. 
In London, where nearly all Latin 
American issues were listed prior to the 
war, the percentage in at least partial 
default is nearly 15 per cent. 

Considering the number of Latin 
American bonds in default, it may seem 

a little surprising that 





there before the war 
is indicated by the 
fact that in 1914 only 
fifteen million dollars’ 
worth of Latin Amer- 
ican securities were 
publicly issued in the 
United States. Even 
after the armistice, 
moreover, we were 
slow in lending. Be- 
tween 1915 and 1920, 
public offerings 
amounted to only 
$125,000,000. Then 
the flood started. The 
years between 1921 
and 1928 inclusive 
saw the flotation in 
our markets of about 
$1,750,000,000 in 


LatinAmerican issues. 





Subscription Rates on 


World’s Work 


@ Many readers, wishing 
to avoid missing a single 
issue of the fast improv- 
ing World’s Work or de- 
siring to introduce this 
periodical in its new 
form to their friends, 
are inquiring about the 
subscription rates. 
terms are $4 a year; $6 
for two years. For your 
convenience a subscrip- 
tion order blank has been 
inserted in this issue. 


the public is still so 
willing to take new 
issues. For this liber- 
ality there are two 
principal explana- 
tions. The first is that, 
until recently at least, 
this country hada 
great deal of surplus 
capital that it had to 
use somewhere. Bor- 
rowers in this country 
offered such low rates 
of interest that bond 
buyers who wanted 
an attractive return 
looked for it abroad; 
and the Latin Ameri- 
can issues, as a rule, 
have paid the highest 
rates. The second is 
the theory that where 
your loans are, there 


The 








Outstanding issues 
in New York now 
total almost $2,500,000,000. The other 
$2,500,000,000 or so of our investments 
are represented by ownership of public 
utilities, industrials, mines, and other 
enterprises. 

Bond issues aggregated less in 1928 
than in 1927. The drop was from about 
$335,000,000 to well under $300,000,000 
(the official figure may be as low as 
$275,000,000), but this was due rather 
to general conditions in the bond market 
than to anything directly connected 
with Latin America. The stiffness of 
money rates alone was enough to limit 
financing materially. The percentage of 
Latin American issues among all the 
foreign securities offered was the largest 
in any year. Since 1921 the percentages 
have been as follows: 1921, 35 per cent; 
1923, 31.7 per cent; 1924, 11.3 per cent; 
1925, 18.5 per cent; 1926, 47.4 per cent; 
1927, 36.5 per cent; and 1928, between 
40 and 45 per cent. 





will your trade be also. 
Francis H. Sisson, 
vice-president of the Guaranty Trust 
Company, has outlined it as follows: 

“When one country makes _invest- 
ments in another country, its exports to 
that country generally tend to increase, 
either because the terms of the loans 
include a ‘tying clause,’ whereby the 
borrowing country is obligated to spend 
the proceeds of the loan in the lending 
country, or because the borrowing coun- 
try naturally turns to the source of the 
needed supplies (where this is possible) 
for the credit with which to finance their 
purchases. In a good many cases, more- 
over, the borrower is a firm whose capital 
and management are drawn largely or 
entirely from the lending country and 
whose commercial and financial re- 
lationships, therefore, are naturally 
centered there.” 

Charles E. Mitchell, president of the 
National City Bank of New York, said 


(Continued on Page 122) 
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: Busy—He takes a short-cut 


to sound investments 


—so can you 


In these “high pressure” days you 
must make every working minute 
count. Instead of shopping leisurely 
as you did a decade ago, you now 
save time by settling on one reliable 
house in each line—be it clothing, 
jewelry, furniture, or investments. 
The National City Company makes 


it easy for you to handle your in- 


vestments on this time-and-worry- 
saving principle. It maintainsoffices 
in over fifty leading American cities 
for the convenience of busy men. 
Just telephone our office nearest 
you when you have funds to invest 
or wish market quotations or other 
investment information. Our ex- 


perienced men will gladly help you. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


OFFICES IN 50 AMERICAN CITIES. INTERCONNECTED BY 11,000 MILES 
OF PRIVATE WIRES. INTERNATIONAL BRANCHES AND CONNECTIONS. 
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No. 2 of a series of advertise- 
ments of American Water Works 
and Electric Company, Incorporated 
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Fruit Jars and Dividends... 


























NE glass plant used the elec- 
tricity furnished by a subsidiary 
of the American Water Works and 
Electric Company in the making 
of 25,000,000 fruit jars last year. 
































A necessity serving another neces- 
Sity..% 














Basic industries in 17 states, de- 
pending upon our economical and 
reliable service of water or elec- 
tricity, help to pay the interest and 
dividends of the American Water 
Works and Electric Company and 
| its group of public utilities. 





















































An Industry That Never Shuts Down 














AMERICAN WATER WORKS» LECTRIC (OMPANY 


INCORPORATED 














50 Broad Street, New York 




















eYnformation about this Com- 
pany, or any of its subsidiaries, 
will be furnished upon request. 
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of foreign loans: “By and large, the 
money has not been taken out of the 
country. It has been spent here in the 
purchase of the products of our farms, 
our mines, and our factories.” 

This theory that trade follows credij 
is not universally accepted. In the long 
run, skeptics insist, borrowers will seek 
capital in the country where it is cheap. 
est and buy where they are offered the 
best value, very often finding their op. 
portunities in different places. The vast 
majority of bankers and most econo- 
mists, nevertheless, would be inclined 
to agree with Mr. Sisson. 

As in all cases where the credit of the 
borrowers is not too high, however, 
some cf the less reputable houses of 
issue welcome their business chiefly be- 
cause the low rating of the customer 
enables them to charge extremely high 
commissions. Undoubtedly several of 
the South American bonds sold since the 
war should never have been issued and 
never would have been, if it had not 
been forsomeserious misrepresentations, 
Dr. Max Winkler has some pungent 
comment to make in this connection. 
Writing on “ Defaults and Repudiations 
of Foreign Loans” for the Foreign 
Policy Association Information Service, 
he complains: 

“Unfortunately, there are few indeed 
who volunteer information to the 
American investing public as to the past 
record of present or prospective bor- 
rowers. . . . When one reads, for ex- 
ample, that a certain South American 
nation has never defaulted, although it 
has defaulted at least twice, once with 
respect to interest and once with respect 
to sinking-fund payments; or that a 
Latin American municipality has ‘for 
the past twenty years’ promptly met its 
obligations, although it has not borrowed 
in twenty years but had borrowed twice 
before, defaulting on each occasion, it 
is difficult to understand why our under- 
writers cannot manage to obtain and 
lay only accurate information which is 
not misleading before the investor. . . 

“During 1922 an American banking 
firm underwrote and offered to the 
American investing public a $2,000,000 
issue on behalf of a Brazilian state which, 
at the time of the flotation of the loan, 
was in complete default on its entire 
debt.” 

Generally speaking, Latin American 
bonds are not for widows and orphans, 
but the value of the promises to pay ol 
the various nations covers a wide range. 
Some are almost worthless, while some 
are at least equal to those of the average 
European nation. Chile, for instance, has 
had a perfect record for more than a 
hundred years. Once, during a civil 
war, both sides paid the interest because 
both were determined that, whatever 
internal confusion there might be, the 
nation’s promise should be kept. It 
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A Coast to Coast Business 


in the “Purchase and Sale of 








Industrial, Public Utility and Real Estate Bonds 





Detroit 


INCE 1865 we have been continuously engaged in the 

investment banking business and have done original 
financing in all of the States and provinces of the United 
States and Canada, respectively, which are shaded in 
the above map, and also in the Republic of Cuba. 


During this period of sixty-three years we have built 
up an effective wholesale and retail distribution among 
dealers and investors throughout the United States. Two 
features of our business appear to be specially liked by 
our customers: the diversity of our offerings, which 
makes for safety; and our practice of placing the respon- 
sibility for each account on some one member of our or- 
ganization, which makes for promptness and satisfaction. 


If you are interested in learning more about the 
principles which guide us in the selection of bond 
issues, purchased for resale to our clients, we shall be 
glad to send you our leaflet, entitled “A Sound Policy 
for Investors.” 


Established 1865 
10 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 


St. Louis Milwaukee Minneapolis San Francisco 


Peabody. Houghteling & Co. 


Cleveland 
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Write 
for booklet 
B-1026 





—A guide, clear and easily readable, that will 
help solve your investment problem; 

—A compact, interesting description of various 
types of bonds and other securities; 

—An analysis of the investor’s needs and of 
ways to meet them— 


this and other information of value to all investors 
is contained in brief form in our new booklet, 
“How To Invest Money”. It requires only half an 
hour’s reading time. A copy will be sent to any- 
one who is genuinely interested in investments. 
Simply write for 


BOOKLET B-1026 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


INVESTMENT BONDS v INCORPORATED 


Straus BumLpInc Straus BurtpInc 
79 Post Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Straus Burtpinc 
565 Fifth Ave. at 46th St. 


New York CHICAGO 





Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd. 





ESTABLISHED IN 1882 
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is easier to understand this variatign 
in the reliability of the Latin Americans 
when it is remembered that very differ. 
ent types of Spaniards settled in differ. 
ent areas and that they intermarried 
with very different types of Indians, 

The character of the borrower should 
always be the prospective lender’s chief 
concern. That is as true of all public ag 
well as of all private loans. 

A complete catalogue of the reasons 
for the lack of cordiality between the 
Americas would include almost every 
source of irritation that has ever caused 
trouble between nations. The three 
most important, probably, are the resent- 
ment felt by the majority of Latin 
Americans against our “big brother” 
attitude, the individual ineffectiveness 
of our business representatives, and the 
fact that we are, at bottom, economic 
imperialists. 

Within the limits of the Monroe 
Doctrine, our diplomats have been doing 
the best they can to reconcile the rest 
of the Americas to the government's 
policy in this hemisphere. Judging by 
some of the statements made by in- 
dividuals and in the press at the time 
of the Havana Conference last winter, 
they may have made some progress, 
But that is by no means certain. 

On the other hand, it is pretty clear 
that our business representatives have 
been doing better work. Their poor 
showing until recently was by no means 
entirely their fault. They had to battle 
against unscrupulous cutthroat com- 
petition and against all kinds of bitter 
propaganda. Their increased effective- 
ness has been due to their skill in meet- 
ing these forms of opposition as well as 
to their more skillful and tactful meth- 
ods of dealing with alien temperaments 
and standards. Two of our greatest 
companies operating in Latin America, 
the International Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company and the American & 
Foreign Power Corporation, have been 
literally racing ahead of their com- 
petitors. The opening of numerous 
branches of our banks and the greatly 
increased shipping facilities from North 
American ports have proved to be of 
inestimable help. 

Only a few people in this country have 
any idea of the number and the variety 
of the imperialist charges that are made 
publicly and privately against the 
United States. We have been accused of 
deliberately debasing Latin American 
currencies, with issuing loans for the 
direct purpose of enslaving nations, and 
with almost every other sinister design 
imaginable. European competitors have 
in many instances given all the support 
they could to these charges, but even 
without such assistance they were bound 
to achieve wide and easy circulation. 
Radicals predominate among the labor- 
ing classes, and they welcome any chance 
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The Croton Dam, an important unit of the New York City water 


supply system. Water from this system is also available to The New 
Rochelle Water Company for distribution in Westchester County. 


Westchester County, New York, 
one of the wealthiest suburban 
districts in the United States, 
had an assessed valuation in 
1927 of about $1,250,000,000— 
estimated to be greater than the 
assessed valuation of each of 
twenty entire states. Extending 
from Long Island Sound to the 
Hudson River, Westchester 
County lies in the direct path 
of expansion of New York City 
and its location adjoining the 
metropolis has attracted people 
of wealth and standing, which 
accounts for the large proportion 
of fine residences for which it is 
noted. Building permits for the 

first seven months of 1928 show 


an aggregate of $79,212,000. 


For over forty years, The 
New Rochelle Water 
Company has been 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY 


supplying water to most of 
the leading communities in this 
county, serving a population 
of over 96,000. With a steady 
increase in population, the 
Company is assured of con- 
tinuous and stable growth. 


The New Rochelle Water Com- 
pany is one of the principal 
subsidiaries of the Community 
Water Service Company which 
serves through its subsidiaries 
over one million people in twelve 
eastern and middle western 
states with this necessity of life. 


To those who are considering 
the disposition of their invest- 
ment funds, we recommend the 
First Mortgage Gold Bonds 
of The New Rochelle Water 
Company for conserva- 

tive investment yield- 

ing about 5.25%. 


AA 
P. W. CHAPMAN & CO, INC. 


42 Cedar Street 


NEW YORK 
ST. LOUIS MILWAUKEE 
PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO 


115 W. Adams St. 
CHICAGO — 


GRAND RAPIDS NEW ORLEANS 
LOS ANGELES MINNEAPOLIS 
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to discredit the nation that is, to them, 
the epitome of capitalism. South Amer- 
ica, moreover, is almost unanimous in 
believing that the United States has 
seized Central America already. There, 
said La Argentina Economica, “this 
horrible octopus . . . already has some of 
its tentacles fastened upon weak nations 
which by themselves never will be able 
to shake off the pressure that is suffocat- 
ing them.” 

The European War gave us a chance 
at Latin American trade that we jumped 
at. With Englishmen, Frenchmen, Ital- 
ians, and Germans all concentrating on 
the main job of exterminating one an- 
other, the United States had a clear 









field. This opportunity explains why the 
sale of Latin American goods, which 
averaged about $35,000,000 between 
1910 and 1914, jumped to more than a 
billion in 1928, and Latin American 
purchases from the United States, 
averaging $302,000,000 in the four years 
before the war, to about $900,000,000. 
Complete figures for the year probably 
will show that all Latin American coun- 
tries, with the exception of Peru, im- 
ported a larger proportion of goods 
from the United States than they did 
before the war. European competitors, 
though, have shaken off the effects of 
the war, and this country will have a 
hard job holding its own. 

Mr. Hoover's visit may have helped 
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the relations between the Americas 
somewhat, although he is hardly the 
type most likely to appeal to the coun. 
tries on which he called. Even if his 
trip was as successful as the most opti- 
mistic hoped, however, the balance of 
good will to our credit in Latin America 
is unpleasantly low. For many years 
the United States will be sure to be 
watching its investments there with 
some anxiety. 


World’s Work Scrapbook 


(Continued from Page 96) 


WO words, uttered by a five-year-old 

boy in a Manhattan court room, 
stopped trial of a suit for $50,000 damages 
and sent his mother to a cell for perjury 
and conspiracy. It was alleged that the 
child had lost power of speech after being 
run over by a department-store truck. 
Several playmates insisted that he could 
speak if he wished. One of them pinched 
the supposedly dumb boy. ‘‘ Who pinched 
you?” asked a court attendant. “He did,” 
was the prompt reply. Seven physicians 
had used every known method to make 
this child talk, without avail. The de- 
fendant company had offered to compro- 
mise for a substantial sum a few moments 
before the incident. 


An anonymous donor has returned to the 
Church of Rome in Wales the famou: 
Brecon Cathedral, confiscated by Henry VIII 
at the time of the Reformation. 


REAT BRITAIN has an antiquarian 
mystery. Somewhere in that little 
island lies a complete and buried Roman 
town, with plainly indicated streets, houses, 
temples, and even an arena. Britishers 
walk above it, unsuspecting. How? This 
ancient town site is visible only from the 
air. At two thousand feet it is unmistak- 
ably revealed. Airplane photographs of the 
forgotten city of the Czsars were shown 
recently at University College, in London. 
And, for the time being, its location is 
being guarded as a secret. Otherwise, 
curious diggers might prevent reclamation 
of perhaps important relics. Fancy Sunday 
char-a-bancs trippers, with Brighton Beach 
spades, upturning Mithras bracelets, or 
amphore that once contained the pet 
Falernian of the Tenth Legion, and carry- 
ing them off to Tooting. Such antiquarian 
tragedies have occurred, you know. 


Another Unknown Soldier was buried a 
short while ago—at Gettysburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, sixty-five years after he fell. His bones 
are believed to be those of a member of Davis's 
Mississippi Regiment. They were interred 
with full military honors. Captain James W. 
Bodley, a Civil War survivor, recited ‘ The 
Soldier's Requiem” before a bugler sounded 
laps. 


1‘ more in this Boy Scout tradi- 
tion than learning how to light a camp 
fire in the rain, than daily good deeds 
and woodcraft arm badges. More out- 
standing rewards have been justified in 
the American sector of Baden-Powell’s 
magnetic idea. Mr. and Mrs. Martin 
Johnson, big-game camera hunters, praise 
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Building for Permanence 


In selecting investment securities, perma- 
nency of values is a factor of vital import- 
ance since capital invested is stored away 
for future as well as present use. 


Permanency of asset values and stability of 
earning power are outstanding character- 
istics of the Electric Power, Gas and Water 
Industries. 


Steady demand for Light, Heat, Power and 
Water has earned for Preferred 
Stocks of well established companies 
supplying these indispensable services 


an enviable reputation for safety of money 
invested and dependability of income return. 


Public Utility Preferred Stocks are particu- 
larly attractive to the conservative investor 
building for permanence. Carefully selécted 
securities of this type will assure the con- 
tinuation of liberal returns in future 
years. 


We will be glad to submit a list of sound 
public utility preferred stocks which we 
regard as opportunities for permanent 
anvestment. 


G.L.OHRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Forty-Four Wall Street, New York 


PHILADELPHIA 
225 SOUTH I5TH STREET 


BOSTON 
30 FEDERAL STREET 


MINNEAPOLIS 
BAKER BUILDING 


DETROIT 
BUHL BUILDING 


MILWAUKEE 


231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


425 EAST WATER STREET 


CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 


650 SOUTH SPRING STREET 


ST. LOUIS 
LIBERTY CENTRAL BUILDING 


SAN FRANCISCO 
RUSS BUILDING - 
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Peithe mdong sat Presedent of Chicago’s Greatest Bank to" icrtone. sic 


his progress reflects 
the fact that in his 
case competence supported inclination. 
The broker in Somerset Maugham’s “The 
Moon and Sixpence”’ longed to get away 
from it all and finally turned to painting 
and left his moorings to roam in the South 
Sea Islands. If Mr. Stevens were suddenly 
released from all his obligations and ties, 
he doubtless would rush back to his corner 
office on the second floor of 231 South La 
Salle Street, where he expresses his eager- 
ness for activity, his love of responsibility, 
and his craving to set up obstacles and 
then leap over them. 

In this quixotic world, few persons are 
properly cast physically for their réles. 
Mr. Stevens is an exception. He would 


(Continued from Page 57) 


satisfy any stage director who was picking 
an actor for the part of a forceful, enter- 
prising, purposeful banker. He has a 
commanding presence. He is tall. He has 
powerfully built shoulders. His features are 
large, and his handsome face reflects power 
and determination, tempered by kindli- 
ness. His brown eyes radiate alertness 
and enthusiasm. His hair is iron gray. 
Mr. Stevens’s chief hobby is banking. 
Accordingly, he has comparatively little 
time for his avocations, many of which he 
enjoys. He likes to play golf but gets little 
time for it. He adores music and as a boy 
used to help eke out a living with his voice. 
It was good enough to make the grade in 











mation. 


out obligation to you. 





Sound Financing 


It is our function to underwrite and distribute to 
the public securities of sound organizations which 
warrant public financing. Having been engaged in 
this field since 1899 we believe that we are in a pos- 
ition to give valuable aid to investors either with 
regard to specific recommendations or general infor- 


We cordially extend the aid of our experience with- 


OTIS & CO. 


Established 1899 
CLEVELAND 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Detroit Cincinnati 
Denver San Francisco Toledo Akron Columbus 
Louisville Colorado Springs Canton Massillon 


MEMBERS: New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit and Cincinnati Stock Exchanges, 
Chicago Board lof Trade, New York Cotton Exchange and New York Curb Market 























over, he plays a variety 
of musical instruments, 

His greatest pleasure, outside of work 
however, is to pull out of the artificial 
environment of civilization and repair to 
the Wisconsin woods. A brief return to the 
ways of savagery tones him up. He likes 
to hike and fish—with his boys, one of 
whom is thirteen and the other twenty-six 
and now married. 

Having stopped school before he was 
sixteen, Mr. Stevens has done intensive 
reading that was not required. He js 
partial to biography, especially the inti. 
mate life stories of men who became 
famous for achieving constructive things, 
He prefers fact to fiction. Seventy-five per 
cent of the books in his library are his. 
torical works. In recent years, Mr. Stevens 
has read chiefly about contemporary his. 
tory, preferring to get it in terms of the 
personalities of outstanding men: Books 
such as Lord Grey’s Memoirs and Walter 
Hines Page’s Letters have entertained him 
most. Mr. Stevens never turns to novels, 
except when, in quest of pure relaxation, 
especially on trains, he reads detective 
and adventure stories. When his boys were 
younger he used to read Kipling and 
Stevenson aloud to them, encouraging 
them to absorb stories of adventure, cour- 
age, daring, and pathfinding. For Mr. 
Stevens looks upon life and business in 
terms of adventure. He has never been 
interested in merely carrying on along 
established lines. 

Mr. Stevens annoys his directors by 
being penurious in the matter of taking 
vacations, but apparently he has dis 
covered the secret of preventing work from 
being wearing. He makes his decisions and. 
after doing so, considers them closed 
incidents. He never goes home to mull 
over the day’s work, torn with doubts and 
regrets concerning decisions already made. 
He rarely thinks of business after office 
hours, and when he does he is always look- 
ing toward the future. Unproductive worry 
about water that has already gone over 
the dam breaks numerous executives; but 
Mr. Stevens has steeled himself against 
that hazard. 

Unless he had had the courage on at 
least two major occasions to give up the 
surer future for a less certain one, Mr. 
Stevens might still belong to the great 
multitude of moderately successful busi- 
ness men who are unsung and unheralded. 
In 1901, at the age of thirty, he resigned 
from a job that seemed to offer much, in 
order to launch a business of his own in 
Minneapolis. His decision was all the more 
hazardous because he had no capital. Six- 
teen years later, after having achieved on 
his own in the bond business, he showed 
flexibility in being willing to end his 
status as a proprietor and become once 
more a hired man—this time in the job of 
vice-president of the Illinois Trust & 
Saving Bank, which through a merger six 
years ago with two other banks and 
through the recent consolidation with 
the Continental National Bank & Trust 
Company has metamorphosed into the 
giant bank of which Mr. Stevens is now 
president. 

In the management of the new and 
larger bank, which its directors regard as a 
(Continued on Page 130) 
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teel and Iron manufacture is 
gaining steadily in the South 
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Southern iron and steel are guarantees of con- 
tinued American industrial expansion. 


Two and a half billion tons of workable ore lie 
in Southern states, flanked by ample supplies 
of coal and limestone. Half a hundred furnaces 
now operate in the Birmingham district; one 
railroad counts fifty-seven steel and iron plants 
along its Southern lines; six Southern states mine 
seven million tons of ore and produce four and 
a half million tons of pig iron annually. 


Iron and steel manufacturing is but one phase 
of expanding Southern industry ... but one 
reason why the South is attracting foresighted 
investors. 


Caldwell & Company, southern investment 
bankers, understand sound Southern security 
values. ““Shares in The South, Inc.””“, a manz 
agement type of investment trust, is suggested 
for those desirous of sharing in Southern growth. 


Full details may be had by writing. 


¢ + We Bank on the South + 4 


| CALDWELL & COMPANY 


| Chicago . 
1 Kansas City . St. Louis . Jackson 





| Memphis 


Taf 


400 Union Street 
Nashville - Tenn. 


Detroit . Cincinnati 
Knoxville . Tampa 
. Houston . Dallas 
Chattanooga . New Orleans 
Birmingham Jacksonville 


Rogers Caldwell & Co., Inc. 
150 Broadway, New York 


Louisville . 
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symbol of.the economic coming of age of 


the West, Mr. Stevens will share the re- 
sponsibility of management with the 
Reynolds brothers, ex-bank clerks from 
lowa, who have been primarily responsible 
for the upbuilding of the Continental 
National Bank & Trust Company. Arthur 
Reynolds, who is sixty years old, is 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
merged institutions and will be active in 
the direction of the policies of the bank. 
George McClelland Reynolds, who has 
been chairman of the Continental, of 
which his brother has been president, is 
chairman of the executive committee 
and will be more in the background, 
tree from the daily grind of passing on 
ordinary administrative matters. 

George M. Reynolds is three years older 


than his brother. He got his first banking 
training in his home town—Panora, Iowa, 
where he ultimately became cashier and 
manager of a small bank started by his 
father. He later went to the Des Moines 
National Bank, of which he became cashier 
and president. In 1897 he advanced to 
Chicago as cashier of the Continental 
National Bank, which has subsequently 
grown enormously through his enterprise 
in expanding it to meet the needs of the 
rapidly growing section that it serves. 
Arthur Reynolds, who followed his brother 
from Panora to Des Moines and then to 
Chicago, revealed that banking genius 


sometimes occurs twice in a single family.. 


Another of the major personalities in La 
Salle Street was John J. Mitchell, president 
of the Illinois Merchants Trust Company, 
who was killed in an automobile accident 
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National Union 
Mortgage Bonds 


For 
Investment 


URCHASERS of securities for investment 
find in National Union Mortgage Bonds 


features that make this offering a most desir- 


able outlet for sums of any size. 


Safety is as- 


sured by the rigid, requirements which must be 


met in creating these bonds and by the pro- 


tection of one of the four following Surety 


Companies which irrevocably guarantee both 


the principal and interest of the underlying 


mortgages or bonds: 


U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 
Maryland Casualty Co. 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. 
Baltimore 


National Surety Co. 
New York 


Booklets on Request 
NATIONAL UNION MORTGAGE CO. 


Baitimore 


- Maryland 


MACKUBIN, GOODRICH & Zo. 


Fiscal Agents 
111 E. Redwood Street 


Established 1899 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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last year. Eleven years ago a friend 
took Mr. Stevens to Mr. Mitchell’s office 
and introduced the two men. After doing 
so, he immediately left. Following an ex. 
change of courtesies, Mr. Stevens started 
to go. Mr. Mitchell, urging him to remain, 
explained that he had sent for him to offe; 
him the job of vice-president of the bank. 
Mr. Stevens, astonished, pointed out that 
Mr. Mitchell knew nothing of him. The 
elder banker, a vigorous personality, ex- 
plained that he knew more about Mr. 
Stevens than the latter realized. Mr. 
Stevens protested that, as head of his own 
business for sixteen years, he had grown 
unaccustomed to taking orders. “That’s 
why I want you,”’ retorted Mr. Mitchell, 
who insisted that he desired an associate 
who could do things and assume responsi. 

bility. 

After thinking over the proposition, Mr. 
Stevens finally said to his wife, “I am 
going to take the job to see whether I am 
good enough for it. If I have succeeded in 
the bush league, I want to find out for 
myself whether I am good enough for the 
Majors.” 

Bizarrely enough, twenty years before, 
when Mr. Stevens called on a vice- 
president of the trust company as a 
representative of F. H. Peavey & Con- 
pany, the grain house for which he worked, 
he got his first realistic view of city bank- 
ers. The Peavey firm was asked by the 
banks to sell the grain that Joseph Leiter 
had cornered in vain. All summer young 
Stevens had studied the intricacies in- 
volved in the liquidation, and when the 
beetle-eyed and unsympathetic banker put 
pert questions to him he was able to an- 
swer him directly and win him over to his 
viewpoint. After leaving the bank, as 
young Stevens turned the corner of La 
Salle Street he said to himself, “If that 
man is good enough to be vice-president 
of a big bank, then I can hope to get to- 
ward the top myself some day.”’ The naive 
country boy, who theretofore had looked 
upon big-city bankers as supermen, on that 
day made the epoch-making discovery (for 
him) that big executives were human be- 
ings. At the time he never even faintly 
suspected that fate would draw him to 
that very bank in twenty years. 

Having started as an office boy with the 
Winona (Minnesota) Wagon Company in 
1887, at the age of fifteen, Mr. Stevens 
soon became timekeeper. By 1891 he left to 
enter the employ of Peavey, where he 
rose rapidly. Working under the title of 
general auditor, he really became Mr. 
Peavey’s right-hand man. 

In 1901 insatiable ambition led him to 
announce to Mr. Peavey that he intended 
to resign forthwith to enter the bond and 
commercial paper business for himself. Try- 
ing at first to dissuade him, Mr. Peavey, 
who was director of a bank in Minneapolis, 
took Mr. Stevens to the president and 
vouched for his integrity. Having had large 
family responsibilities, Mr. Stevens started 
without capital. The bank, relying solely 
on his character, carried securities for him 
without margin. He succeeded in a sub- 
stantial way in his restricted geographical 
field and at length began to dream of 
larger worlds to conquer. His business 
career was not entirely a bed of roses. At 
the outset of the war many concerns in the 
district were hard pressed, and Mr. Stevens 
(Continued on Page 132) 
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took substantial losses. He also assumed 
obligations that he did not legally have to, 
but in taking the broader view he left the 
district with a fine, clean reputation, which 
undoubtedly increased his asset value in 
the eyes of Mr. Mitchell. 

After he arrived in Chicago, Mr. Stevens, 
experienced as a bond dealer, first special- 
ized in developing the investment depart- 
ment of the bank. Then after the merger 
six years ago he was responsible for effect- 
ing the objectives of the consolidation, re- 
ceiving the title of executive vice-president. 
In February, 1927, he became president. 
The latest consolidation is ten times the 
size of the component banks that went into 
the earlier merger. 

“The new consolidation was visioned 
for no ordinary purposes,” Mr. Stevens 











told me, as we chatted in his offices. 
“Neither bank felt any need of outside 
help. Each was growing rapidly and was 
considered well managed. But the idea 
dawned in the minds of several directors 
that the great West, which Chicago serves, 
had need of an outstanding banking insti- 
tution that could correlate and synthesize 
the various agencies working for business 
progress. We felt that if New York could 
have five big banks Chicago was ready for 
one. The city is surrounded by vast dis- 
tricts where primary new wealth is each 
year taken from the soil. 

“We do not intend to fight New York 
banks or to throw down the gauntlet to 
them. We wish to codperate with them. 
Competition, yes, but not opposition. 

“However, we think the West is ready 
to render many services for itself that 
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heretofore have been performed outside. 
For example, millions of dollars of insur- 
ance funds are sent each year to Eastern 
companies. It is true that some of this 
comes back in the form of investments in 
farm mortgages. We should by this time 
be thinking in terms of our own insurance 
companies.”’ 

This executive who aspires to bring his 
enlarged bank to unquestioned leadership 
in the West looks upon himself only as a 
normal human being who took advantage 
of his opportunities. “I owe a good deal,” 
he confided, “to my overpowering urge to 
be a banker. A person can achieve almost 
anything if his will to do so is strong 
enough. Ambition must be based on will, 
not merely on desire. 

“In advising younger men I always 
emphasize the difference between the mind 
that is a storehouse for facts and the mind 
that is a factory. The useful brain is the 
one that creates constructive ideas. 

“TI always tried to prepare myself for 
the job ahead. As a boy I studied book- 
keeping and stenography by myself while 
I worked in the wagon plant. One day the 
bookkeeper said to me, ‘I’m promoted; 
to-morrow you take the books.’ I resolved 
not to ask questions. When in doubt | 
looked back to see how my predecessor had 
handled similar transactions. I always 
tried out not only ‘how’ but also ‘why,’ 
The man who knows only how is a mere 
cog in a machine.” 


Miracles of Reemploy- 


ment 


(Continued from Page 79) 


skeptic. . . . Progress will always cause 
individual hardship to come, but progress 
cannot for that reason be stopped.” 

Dr. Julius Klein, director of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, is 
equally emphatic in his assurances that 
other industries sooner or later draw in the 
displaced workers. Secretary Davis, al- 
though not quite so confident as Mr. 
Alexander and Dr. Klein, nevertheless 
endorses their opinions. 

Leading the expert witnesses for the 
pessimists is Stuart Chase, one of the 
ablest modern economic writers. He has an 
“uneasy suspicion,” he will say in his new 
book on “ Machines,”’ “that the saturation 
point has been reached; the blotting- 
paper industries will soak up no more 
men. As they go out of the factories, due 
to technical improvements, there is no 
longer room for them in the wayside 
garages, filling stations, advertising agen- 
cies, Florida real estate, spear carrying in 
the movies, or wherever—and would that 
I knew!—they have gone. The overhead 
services, so runs the rumor, have all 
the manpower that they can profitably 
stand—some of them are lying down under 
it—and where are the poor devils to go? 
The answer is the park bench; a bench which 
from now on is destined to grow longer and 
longer and longer. Jobs can no more be 
created as fast as the machine tips a man 
out of an old one. Technological unem- 
ployment is before us, and unless some- 
thing is done, and that very quickly, a 
heavy bill, cast in terms of poverty, 

(Continued on page 134) 
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O ships entering the harbor, 
Ti the traveller approaching 
Baltimore by train or over motor 
boulevard, to the flyer breaking 
through the clouds, the new Bal- 
timore Trust Building, its mas- 
sive outlines reaching upward to 
a tower 500 feet above the street 
level, will speak eloquently of 
Baltimore’s spirit of progress. 
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(Continued from page 132) 
wretchedness, and despair, will shortly 

be submitted.” 

But Mr. Chase makes his statement less 
alarming by admitting that what he says 
“is largely speculation—the pooh-poohers 
are many and headed by the most august 
authorities, chiefly commercial authori- 
ties—but the uneasiness becomes increas- 
ingly persistent.” 

Ethelbert Stewart and Horace Taylor, 
two other prominent writers on labor and 
other economic topics, support Mr. Chase. 

All the witnesses on both sides, however, 
admit freely that their opinions are 
speculative. No authoritative and com- 
prehensive evidence will be forthcoming 
until the 1930 census shows just how many 
of the displaced workers have found other 
jobs. 
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Both sets of witnesses agree that there 
has been a big reduction of the personnel 
of the industries for which any reliable 
figures are available. None of them pre- 
sumably would quarrel strenuously with 
the Labor Bureau’s table in its “Facts 
for Workers,’ which shows a decline from 
about 14,000,000 to about 12,000,000 
between 1923 and 1927 in the number of 
workers in the manufacturing industries, 
the Class | railways, the coal mines, the 
farms, and the building trades. They 
differ as to whether the 2,000,000 workers 
displaced from these lines of work, as well 
as the 2,000,000 or 3,000,000 who came of 
working age and who wanted jobs during 
that period, found work in the “blotting 
paper”’ industries and businesses. 

Mr. Chase’s enumeration of such oc- 
cupations includes salesmen, canvassers, 








§ America’s first large steam generating turbine, of 
5000-kilowatt capacity, was put into operation in 1903 
by Commonwealth Edison Company — marking the 
beginning of a new era in the central station industry. 
It was ten times the size of the largest experimental 
units of that day; vision and courage have always 
played important parts in the colorful history of this 
company and this industry. 


§ Now acclaimed a pioneering leader, this company 
reviews a history rich with progress. In 1888, an 80-kw. 
steam engine was considered impressive; today huge 
200,000-kw. steam turbine units provide far cheaper as 
well as more reliable power. 


§ Commonwealth Edison Company—the central station 
serving Chicago—has now the largest maximum demand 
for electric energy of any company in the world. 
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advertisers, garage men, filling-station men, 
chauffeurs, those engaged in roadside 
amusement; service men for oil heaters, 
refrigerators, electrical appliances, and so 
on; blue-sky stock operators, Florida and 
California real-estate dealers, movie extras, 
radio personnel, beauty-parlor employees, 
professional town boosters; gunmen, ser- 
vice club organizers; correspondence 
school authors, women’s club lecturers, 
those engaged in highway construction, 
and bootleggers (estimated at 500,000). 

He is convinced that they reached the 
saturation point some time ago. 

The only estimates of absorptions, and 
they are incomplete, have been published 
by Dr. Klein’s Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. These are his figures 
for the absorption by seven industries dur- 
ing the past eight years: 

Automobile servicing and distribution, 
750,000; radio trade, exclusive of man- 
ufacturing operations, 125,000; movie 
theaters and services, exclusive of pro- 
duction, 125,000; hotels and restaurants, 
500,000 to 1,000,000; insurance agencies. 
100,000; barbers and hairdressers, 170,000, 

Mr. Alexander finds these figures con- 
vincing. “‘ While these are fractional data,” 
he says, “I believe they alone are adequate 
to indicate a net increase of employment 
quite sufficient to take up the slack created 
by any curtailment of employment due to 
mechanization during the same period. 
These data strikingly demonstrate the 
working of the principle that new indus- 
tries create demand for new goods and 
services . .. which, in turn, means added 
employment.” 

Mr. Chase, Mr. Stewart, and Mr. 
Taylor are all deeply and sympathetically 
interested in the problems of the laboring 
man, and their dread of the machine is 
accentuated by the fear that the worker 
will not reap his share of its gains. They 
are far from reassured by the assertion 
of the orthodox economist that workers 
have always eventually had their share ot 
the benefits of improved methods. 

They and the orthodox economist, how- 
ever, are one in insisting that it is of bene- 
fit, not only to the community but in the 
long run to the capitalist, that labor should 
have its share in the increased prosperity. 
It is, indeed, a theory with which no 
intelligent person can disagree. So it is 
just as well that we have men like Mr. 
Chase to point out the danger that the 
fruits of our inventive genius will not be 
generously and widely distributed. 

It is not essential that the gains of the 
worker should be in the form of higher 
wages, measured either in dollars or in 
purchasing power. Leisure is something of 
which the worker has none too much. If, 
because of technological improvement, his 
present working week is cut to five days 
and his working day to six hours he will 
have gained a very real share in the profits. 

For the time being, decision must 
suspended as to whether a chronic con- 
dition of technological unemployment has 
been or is being created. But the burden 
of proof lies with the pessimists. “Real” 
hourly earnings have increased nearly 45 
per cent and “real” weekly earnings nearly 
35 per cent in the past fifteen years. De- 
spite the amazing improvement in pro- 
duction methods, moreover, it seems fairly 
obvious that there is about as little un- 
employment: as there ever has been. 
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usT as hundreds of American 
towns today occupy spaces 
which were open and un- 
settled within this generation’s 
memory, sO many open spaces 
of today will be thriving towns 
tomorrow. New requirements 
of trade, new transportation 
arteries, new discoveries of 
natural resources create towns 
almost overnight in this coun- 


try of growth and change. 
Widely diffused electric 


power, available wherever it is 
needed, clears the way for these 
developments. As communities 
come into being they call 


for the efficiencies of electric 





service and the living conven- 
iences which electric light and 
power make possible. Their 
growth is accelerated by the 
swift satisfaction of this basic 


community need. 


The transmission lines of 
the Middle West Utilities 
System serve more than 
three thousand communities 
—most of them small and 
medium-sized. And further, 
they blanket the countryside 
of large areas of twenty-eight 
states, ready to serve almost 
instantaneously the demands 
which may arise along their 


course. 
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all the way from eight to forty; 
cars with cone clutches, cars with 
disc clutches, cars with chain 
drives, cars with doors in the 
rear, doors on the side, and no doors at all. 

It had been a pleasant and a profitable 
venture. Some models, to be sure, had not 
done so well as others. Some years had 
shown a sharp and unanticipated drop in 
profits. But on the whole the first five 
years had brought success beyond the 
dreams of the partners in this venture. 
The company had made a net profit of 
well above two million dollars, and in 
view of the fact that its original capital 
had been extremely small it had already 
earned its stockholders the satisfactory 
sum of ten thousand per cent on their 
actual cash investment. 

Looking back over this record, most of 
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Ford, the Last Frontiersman 


(Continued from Page 41) 


the stockholders agreed that the world was 
good and that the company was doing 
beautifully. “If I had followed the general 
opinion of my associates,” Ford said later 
on, “I should have kept the business 
about as it was, put our funds into a fine 
administration building, tried to make 
bargains with such competitors as seemed 
too active, made new designs from time 
to time to catch the fancy of the public, 
and generally have passed on into the 
position of a quiet, respectable citizen with 
a quiet, respectable business.” 

What better could the future hold? 
This might have been a world of dreams 
come true. But Ford himself had an idea. 
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It was an idea the full force 
of which had struck him in the 
fourth year of his company’, 
adventures with its ever chang. 
ing models. This was the year the company 
had built only runabouts. None of the 
three models built that year differed ma. 
terially from the two others, except that 
Model S had a rumble seat; but all three 
had sold at prices substantially below any 
price which the company had charged for 
its cars up to this time, and the result had 
been impressive. Sales jumped in a single 
year from sixteen hundred cars to more 
than eight thousand cars. Profit on each 
car sold had been discouragingly small; 
but the total profit for the year had multi. 
plied by seven the total profit for the year 
before. 

It was the idea of a motor which would 
take advantage of these figures that 
dominated Ford: a motor car so cheap and 
so far below the price charged for any 
motor car to date that the great mass of 
Americans would be almost compelled to 
buy it. Why not standardize on a single 
model, cut prices to a new low level, and 
aim at a vast market still untouched? 

Ford expounded the idea to his salesmen 
and his partners. His salesmen did not like 
it. They thought the company ought to 
have more models instead of fewer models, 
models of all sizes, all fashions and all 
horsepowers, models appealing to the in- 
dividual taste of every potential buyer. 
Sell Tom, Dick, and Harry the same car, 
cut from the same universal pattern, with 
nothing to distinguish it from every other 
car built by the company that year? How 
could even a live-wire salesman be ex- 
pected to dispose of a line that had the 
monotony of a single model? 

As for Ford’s partners, the chagrin of 
gentlemen who had heard it proposed to 
tamper with the divine processes which 
had brought in a return of ten thousand 
per cent on their investment within five 
years can easily be understood. Most of 
them had no use for this proposal, saw 
nothing in it that was good, and could not 
understand how it had emanated from a 
man who had hitherto earned the right to 
be considered level-headed. 

Ford was outvoted by his partners. 
But having bought out his chief partner, 
Malcomson, in 1906, and having come into 
possession of 51 per cent of the outstand- 
ing stock, Ford won. 

Over the dead bodies of his colleagues 
he took the Ford Company into mass 
production. 

What mass production means in 1929 
would take a national referendum to 
determine. The phrase, by this time, has 
had most of its vitality worn away by 
repetition in too many headlines, too many 
company reports, and too many after- 
dinner speeches. It has become a catch- 
word and a mere superlative. 

What Ford did with mass production 
was not to discover it, for mass production 
was implicit in the machine processes which 
had been remaking America for fifty years. 
but to apply it to the manufacture of a 
motor car and develop it religiously. 

This much at least seems characteristic 
of mass production, as a phrase applied 
to factory methods: it dispenses with hand 
work as far as possible. It substitutes 
machines ‘for men wherever it can build 


(Continued on Page 138) 
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machines to do the work of men. It takes 


the element of skill out of the factory and 


transfers it to the engineering departments | 
where the work is planned. And it turns pro- | 


duction into a series of repetitive processes 


by men and machines geared to a speed | 
which will produce a maximum efficiency. | 

These principles were not only thor- | 
oughly understood by 1908: they had been | 


the goal of manufacturers for many years. | 


But they had been applied chiefly to the 
production of relatively simple things like 
ready-made clothes and boots and shoes, 
and a motor car was plainly in another 
category. There was nothing here that 
could be cut out of cloth or leather with a 
die and stitched together on a few ma- 
chines. A motor car was a complex pro- 
duct built up out of five thousand widely 
varied parts, some as bulky as ten-gallon 
tanks and others as delicate and fragile 
as a Mainspring in a watch. 

Ford’s decision to stake the soul of his 
company on a single model gave him a 
chance to standardize these widely varied 
parts and introduce new methods into their 
production. If the designs of these parts 
were not to change from year to year, to 
appease a sales force clamoring for new 
models, then the business of manufactur- 
ing a motor car would enter a new chapter. 

Ford built the car which his partners 
confidently expected would bring the com- 
pany to grief. He assembled it out of the 
most successful features of the earlier mod- 
els he had built. He put it on the market 


for the first time in 1908. And he an- | 
nounced in 1909 that henceforth there | 


would be no new models, no new motors, 
no new bodies, and even no new colors. 


The stage was set, in 1909, for the popu- | 


larization of anything that could take 
advantage of America’s like-mindedness. 
In its own way the Ford car wrote the 
history of these years. 

The tonneaus and the mud guards of 
the early models—as heterogeneous as the 
old frontiers themselves—came off, now, 


to make way for a new style as standard- | 


ized as the fashions of a new America. 


The motors that had tried every method | 
of ignition in combination with every | 
length of stroke and every size of bore now | 


struck a pattern as uniform as the pattern 
of a thousand modern factory towns. 


The merry blues and the dapper grays | 


that had made the old Ford cars a bright 
parade as they left the factory in the days 


of handwork now gave way to a single 


color slapped on the flanks of these new cars 
with the same broad brush of mass produc- 
tion that had repainted the whole nation. 


When the new model came to be chris- | 


tened it was launched as Model T: deriv- 
ing from its own turn in the alphabet an 
historic letter. 

For eighteen years the car that Ford 
built “for the multitude’ in 1908 was to 
be a landmark on the national scene as 
familiar as the eagles on its dollars and 
the cornfields on its plains. 


Editor's Note—The second of a series of 
articles on Henry Ford’s spectacular career 
will appear in an early issue. 





To avoid missing future installments 
we recommend that you order a sub- 
scription. A convenient order blank will 
be found inserted in this magazine. 
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a scientist. His real work is done 
in the silent hours of thought, the 
apparently aimless days of puttering 
around in the laboratory, and the 
mighty searching through reference books. 

As soon as Steinmetz was firmly estab- 
lished with the General Electric and was 
happy in the possession of a great reputa- 
tion his life slowed down and broadened 
out. There was no more routine work to 
be handed in on time. His mind was work- 
ing as hard as ever; but there’s a difference 
between work which runs on by itself and 
work which is pushed from behind. 

Soon he was tramping about the pleas- 
ant country of upstate New York, smiling 
joyfully, like the child he always remained. 
Some of his fellow engineers were jealous 
of his growing reputation, but on the whole 
they treated him very well. No one who 


Stenmetz, Jove of Science 


(Continued from Page 65) 


got to know the real Steinmetz could help 
growing to love him. 

As Steinmetz developed, under the 
influence of praise and flattery, a measure 
of self-appreciation he began to indulge 
his fancies. Soon after his arrival at Sche- 
nectady he had a small conservatory built 
adjoining his house, and this he gradually 
filled with cactuses. 

They were not the beautiful, delicate 
specimens seen in the windows of fashion- 
able florists but vast ungainly columns of 
thorns, misshapen bulbous masses covered 
with needle-pointed white hairs, snaky 
horrors with groups of unnatural fruit 
growing like ulcers at the tips. These were 
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Steinmetz’s friends. He spent thou. 
sands of dollars pumping steam 
into the conservatory to keep it at 
tropical heat while the temperature 
outside was twenty degrees below zero, 

Whenever his mind was not engaged on 
some enthralling problem the twisted littl. 
man would putter among his twisted 
plants. He’d water them, he’d test the 
sharpness of their thorns with the tip of his 
finger. They represented to him the sup. 
vival of the almost fatally handicappei, 
Their ancestors, forced to live in an un. 
welcoming desert, had adapted themselve, 
to their environments. They had even 
achieved beauty of a sort, and they wer 
safe from browsing cattle or destroying 
insects. 

Steinmetz probably never wondered 
why he liked these strange friends so much. 
But he, like they, had earned his niche in 
an unwelcoming world. 

Steinmetz came to love the easy-going 
Mohawk too—perhaps because rowing and 
paddling were sports in which he was not 
handicapped. Soon after his arrival: he 
bought a small boat to explore the quiet 
waterways. 

As a river the Mohawk isn’t much, but 
as a canoeing ground it is ideal. Little 
creeks come to join the main stream, and 
tiny islands covered with a felt of willows 
and driftwood invite the picnicker. Stein- 
metz in his little boat, smoking thin cigars, 
would drift about on this low-geared para- 
dise for hours; and before long he decided 
he’d like to own a part of it. To do so 
wasn’t difficult—the lowlands were valua- 
ble for farming, but the high and heavily 
wooded bluffs were worthless except for 
their timber. 

So he leased a small bit of land on the 
almost perpendicular bank of the river, 
and presently he and a company of friends 
descended on it to make plans for the 
camp. The shack was built by a near-by 
farmer who said he was more or less of a 
carpenter. It was an ungainly thing at best; 
many remarked that it looked like its 
owner. Perched precariously on the bluff, 
it stuck out crookedly over the stony bed 
of a small creek. It consisted of one small 
room and an even smaller porch, which 
was supported by meager two-by-fours 
projecting at an angle. But the view, to 
Steinmetz’s mind, was excellent. 

About this time an incident occurred 
which gradually broadened into the most 
famous Steinmetz story. It illustrates how 
skillful publicity can take a simple anec- 
dote and expand it into a powerful vehicle 
for getting a name before the public. 

Steinmetz, a frantic smoker, was never 
happy without a cigar between his teeth. 
These cigars were famously long and thin. 
They looked like twisted ropes. They cost 
extremely little. As Steinmetz became 
more prosperous he tried better cigars, 
but his taste was so perverted after years 
of these atrocious stogies that elegant 
Havanas didn’t suit him at all. 

When the General Electric moved to 
Schenectady, the laboratories were meager 
and flimsy. For some time the research 
and calculating staffs were housed in an 
old wooden building divided into small 
rooms by board partitions. The place was 
a fire trap. So it was only prudent to post 
large “no smoking” signs and to see 
that the order was enforced. It wouldn't 


(Continued on Page 142) 
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“’M $still making a profit,” a 
I clothing manufacturer told us, 
“but most of my competitors are 
‘in the red,’ and I don’t like the 
outlook. What is the trend of dis- 
tribution in men’s wear — and 
what shall I do?” 


Analysis showed that 30 per 
cent of his output went through 
his own chain of retail stores and 
yielded a good profit, while the 
remaining 70 per cent was sold 
elsewhere at little more than cost. 


From close contact with the 
trend of this industry, we recom- 
mended that he concentrate in the 
more profitable market, while 
gradually withdrawing from the 
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other. Prompt recognition of 
changing conditions has increased 
his profits from $40,000 to more 
than $320,000 a year —and the 
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its Customers on many fundamen- 
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to increased profits. 
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do to have a million dollars’ worth of 
apparatus and brains go up in smoke. 

Steinmetz came to his office that morn- 
ing, took one look at the sign, screwed his 
cigar more firmly into his mouth, and went 
home. Later he sent ,a brief note: “No 
smoking, no Steinmetz.” A special excep- 
tion to the rule was made, and he came 
back to work the next day, his cigar burn- 
ing more fiercely than ever. 

The incident was taken up by practically 
every paper in America. It was printed in 
German, in Yiddish, in Italian. When the 
papers ran pictures of Steinmetz they took 
care never to have him without a cigar. 
It was the symbol of his place in the ad- 
miration of the American public. 

Millions living under the petty tyranny 
of a hated boss took Steinmetz to their 


hearts when they heard this yarn about 
him. The great mathematician they dis- 
missed as just another highbrow, but the 
man who smoked when his employer said 
he mustn’t—there was the man for them! 

As Steinmetz came up in the world 
he progressed from humble lodgings to 
a good-sized house, shared with a col- 
league. But when landlords came to col- 
lect the rent and found charred places 
in the living-room floor or were met with 
nerve-shaking explosions from the cellar 
they were frantic. 

The last straw was the burning of the 
stable behind the Liberty Street house. 
Steinmetz had a laboratory in it. Having 
lost his cherished apparatus, he wasn’t 
inclined to sympathize with the landlord’s 
trifling sorrows, but he realized that 


he had better build a house of his own. 
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Some years previously the General 
Electric had bought a large tract, on the 
outskirts of Schenectady, from Union 
College and divided it into spacious build- 
ing lots which were available for employees. 
Steinmetz hunted up the agent and went 
to look at the land. 

The lot nearest the city adjoined a deep 
ravine called College Creek. It was by far 
the most desirab!e but was marred, in the 
estimation of the unimaginative agent, 
by a large gully which had washed a great 
deal of earth down into the creek. 

Steinmetz looked the lot over with an 
unwontedly critical eye. “I want to be 
near the city,” he said dubiously, “but | 
don’t like the looks of that hole.” 

The agent admitted it was pretty bad 
but added that with a few suitable plants 
it might be made rather picturesque. 

“Don’t be silly,” shrilled Steinmetz. 
“What do I want with picturesqueness? 
I might fall down there. And it will go on 
washing down the dirt until I have it 
filled up. That will cost money.” 

The agent saw the point. He made a 
mental calculation of the cost of filling the 
gully and knocked four hundred dollars 
off the price of the lot. Steinmetz closed 
the deal at once; he could hardly wait to 
sign the deed. 

This was the only discoverable time 
when Steinmetz showed a trace of business 
acumen. And he did it primarily to play 
a joke on the agent. Next to the conserva- 
tory, that gully became Steinmetz’s dear- 
est delight. He terraced the sides, planted 
them with rare irises, made little pools at 
the bottom, and rejoiced that his lot was 
not flat and uninteresting like all the rest. 

He used to tell the story with naive de- 
light. He might be cheated right and left 
by men, women, and children, but once he 
had beaten a real-estate agent at his own 
game. 

When he got his lot, Steinmetz went 
ahead with the plans for the house. Char- 
acteristically, it was the laboratory which 
he first considered, and he built it exactly 
to his taste, with numerous electrical out- 
lets, gas and running water, and spacious 
work .tables of the sort that withstand 
being drenched with acids or scorched by 
burning insulation. 

The master of this scientist’s paradise 
slept upstairs in one of two small rooms. 
He slept in‘ a bed specially designed t» 
fit his body. The cooking was done in the 
laboratory. The dishes were washed along 
with the test tubes and beakers. 

As for food, Steinmetz’s attitude exem- 
plifies his habit of simplifying human 
problems as if they had to do with elec- 
tricity. The requirements of an induction 
motor in the way of current, lubrication, 
and cooling could be accurately calculated; 
why not the same with the needs of the 
human body? 

“To sustain life,” he would say, as he 
unwrapped a brown-paper package, “the 
human body requires only three raw ma- 
terials. Potatoes provide the carbohy- 
drates. Steak provides the protein. And 
the fat comes from the butter the steak is 
fried in. What then? It is complete.”’ 

He never tired of this ration, nor could 
he understand why others did. 


Epitor’s Note.—This is the second of 
three articles on the life of Steinmetz; the last 
ts scheduled for March publication. 
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wider. It 
reaches fem- 
inists every- 
where and 
assists them by defining such _ issues. 

The National League of Women Voters, 
since it specializes in the work of inducing 
women to vote—and in teaching them to 
vote intelligently—was rather in a class 
by itself in work done among women in the 
recent campaign. It was natural, since the 
League concerned itself wholly with the 
question of intelligent voting, that it 
should lean over backward in its effort to 
avoid seeming officially or unofficially to 
take sides. If its work was to be effective 
it had to be in every respect nonpartisan. 
The League was so scrupulous in carrying 
out this policy, indeed, that a number of 
its executives gave up their offices in the 
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(Continued from Page 45) 


League before they felt at liberty to take 
any active part in the campaign for either 
candidate. 

Mrs. Caspar Whitney, for example, was 
a member of the League’s national board, 
but she did not run again for office when 
her term expired in April. She became 
chairman of the Women’s Independent 
Committee for Smith for President. Mrs. 
F. Lewis Slade, director of the New York 
State League of Women Voters, resigned 
her office so that, without implicating the 
League, she might become chairman of the 
National Women’s Committee for Hoover. 

One extremely interesting and signifi- 
cant thing about the work of the League 
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When Lovely Woman Votes “Thumbs Down”! 2.20! 


did all it 

could to pre- 
vent the emotional voting that proved 
to be one major feature of the election, 
This is simply another way of saying that 
it did all that was humanly possible to 
eliminate the line of sex cleavage that 
generally shows itself so clearly in the psy. 
chology of the women’s vote as compared 
with the psychology of the men’s vote. 

The most noteworthy thing done by the 
League in this direction was its use of the 
radio. The National Broadcasting Com. 
pany offered the League facilities of the air 
without charge or supervision. The League 
availed itself of the offer and put on a 
weekly program every Thursday night, on 
which were listed speakers from both par- 
ties. The purpose was “to present all sides, 
to promote none.’’ 

Of course, it is impossible to make any 
calculation of the effect of the League's 
radio program. Probably, human nature 
being what it is, the effect in actually re. 
ducing emotional voting was not great; 
but unquestionably that nonpartisan pro- 
gram made the campaign itself a living 
issue in the minds of hundreds of thousands 
of women who, without the radio, would 
have felt the whole matter to be a far-off 
thing, and the tumult of the campaign 
merely the noise of a distant battle that 
signified little to them in the isolation ot 
their homes. That’s the way it used to be. 

The real significance of the League’s ra- 
dio program, therefore, must be reckoned, 
not in the actual results of this first at- 
tempt but in terms of the body of sophisti- 
cated voters that such measures will create 
in the future. The influence of it will be 
repeated many times in the normal voting 
lifetime of the average American citizen; 
and it will tend to create an intellectual 
technique of voting that will have a con- 
stantly increasing value. Perhaps by the 
time another campaign rolls around the 
speakers will have become visible by radio 
as well as audible. 

One clear benefit from the radio program 
has been the elimination of a great deal of 
campaign oratory and sentimental bunk. 
It is one thing to make a political speech 
from a platform to a mob whose emotions 
are mutually contagious and as inflamma- 
ble as tinder, and another to reach individ- 
uals sitting in the privacy of their homes. 
Such an appeal must be addressed to the 
judgment, and the logic used must be 
reasonably authentic. 

The League has begun some statistical 
studies of the voting of women, which 
have not yet gone far enough to be avail- 
able. It has, however, issued a memoran- 
dum, under date of June 1, 1928, which 
states that in IIlinois, in 1920, women cast 
38 per cent of the total vote and that 
about 47 per cent of women eligible to 
vote in that state went to the polls, while 
the percentage of eligible men who voted 
was 75 per cent. It is also estimated, for 
the whole United States, that in 1920 
about 35 per cent of women eligible to 
vote did vote. Such figures are of interest 
now because Governor Smith changed all 
that. To say that 90 per cent of eligible 
women voted last November would prob- 
ably be a conservative estimate. If there 
was an eligible woman who didn’t vote I 
didn’t happen to meet her. 
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Y investments require too much 

attention. Keeping constantly in 
touch with the market is cutting into 
my business time.” 


This remark illustrates a not uncom- 
mon situation among active business 
men. The New York merchant who 
made it turned his list of securities over 
to our Investing Service Department 
for analysis. ; 


The trouble was not difficult to find. 
He held about $175,000 worth of secu- 
tities, accumulated over a period of 
years, without following a definite plan 
to make his purchases suit his require- 
ments. He simply bought as funds be- 
came available. 


As a result, 85 per cent of the stock 
and bond holdings of this busy man, 
whose business demanded every minute 
of his working time, were of a specula- 
tive nature that required constant watch- 
ing. On some of them he had taken 
severe losses, because his business did 
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WILLIAM R. COMPTON COMPANY 


Investment Securities 
44 Wall Street, New York 
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not always permit him to watch the 
market closely. 


We submitted an investment program 
that was worked out with his needs in 
mind. It eliminated at once the more 
hazardous speculative issues. Other 
changes — necessary, but not requiring 
immediate action—were to be made 
over a period of time. 


He has kept to this program. As the 
result he now has a solid nucleus of 
sound bonds, and his stock holdings 
comprise only issues of investment or 
semi-investment grade. He no longer 
worries about his securities. Yet his in- 
come from his investments has actually 
been increased. 


The Compton Personal Investment 
Guide was prepared to help investors 
classify their securities for themselves. 
This Personal Investment Guide facili- 
tates the listing of your holdings, so 
that you may analyze them logically. 
Write on your letterhead for a copy. 
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HOW TO BUY 
INVESTMENTS 


Bonds and stocks are just like other 
merchandise. You don’t buy shoes at a 
factory; you buy through a merchant. 
Investment bankers are merchants who 
deal in securities. Some bankers are 
also manufacturers. Hundreds of 
“dealers” (merchants) sell securities 
for them. Some of these merchant- 
dealers are brokers only. They do not 





| | carry any merchandise of their own, 


but pick and choose in the investment 
market for their customers on a com- 
mission basis. 

You need either a bond merchant or 
a bond broker to begin with. You locate 
him in the same way you find a reliable 
jeweler. You are going to make a con- 
siderable investment in jewelry and 
you want to be sure to buy from a mer- 
chant whose word means something. 
You don’t deal with someone who just 
happens along. It’s the same in buying 
bonds and stocks. One’s investments 
are too important to risk with any 
house which is not well and favorably 
known. This is the point Judge Gary 
stressed in his will. The first step, then, 
is to select a house which is well and 
favorably known. In dealing with a 
merchant-salesman when he calls on 
you, put it up to him to establish the 
“well and favorably known” part in 
your mind. How long has the house 
been in business? Does it belong to 
the Investment Bankers Association 


lishes his position, then you buy by the 
old-fashioned way of selecting your 
merchandise with some native intel- 
ligence and paying the price. 

In buying stocks, there should be 
still greater vigilance and even more 
intelligence. Here you are becoming a 
partner in an enterprise. In buying a 
concern’s bonds, they owe you money. 
In buying their stock, you take a 
chance of sharing their prosperity, if 
any. Some have a long dividend-paying 
record. Ask about that. The more seri- 
ous questions you ask about stocks the 
safer you are. 

The question of from whom to buy 
stocks is very important. Your mer- 
chant in this case should be a member 
of the New York Stock Exchange or 
the Investment Bankers Association. 
Out of some 700 houses in the latter 
and the 600 odd firms in the Exchange 
one should always be able to find a 
proper and agreeable bond and stock 
merchant, The more there are in these 
two organizations the better it is for 
investors. There are exceptions, but in- 
vestors cannot be too careful. Most of 
the time they are not “hard boiled” 


enough. 
A study of bank and investment ad- 
vertisements in World’s Work will 


assist investors in selecting reliable 
sources of good securities. 
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plants, and over $1,000,000,- 
000 annual income from them. 


Home Mortgage Company 
Bonds on North Carolina 
property offer investors super- | 
safety of principalandcer- | 
tainty of income. 


Loans are made only on resi- 
dences, small apartments and 
income-producing business 
— owned in fee simple. 

ans are so thoroughly di- 
versified that each unit aver- 
ages only $3,500. 

Write for our five points of 
safety, and booklet that gives 
complete facts about North 
Carolina’s prosperity from the 
viewpoint of the investor. Ad- 
dress Dept. W. W. 2. 


HOME 


Mortgage Co. 
Durham, North Carolina 
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Guaranteed 


Safety 6% 


and 
VERY Empire Bond issue is created 
upon this set of fixed standards: 4 
strong guarantee as to principal and 
interest. Legal for trust funds. Inde- 
pendently trusteed by a large bank or 
trust company. Secured by a closed first 
mortgage on income-earning real estate 
in leading American cities. Yield 5}% 
to 6%. 
Make these strict requirements your 
own investment standard. 


Empire Bonds 


Empire Bond & Mortgage Corporation 
535 Fifth Avenue New York 
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°T would not care to speculate — 


So a wise friend recommended Cities Service Preferred 


Note: The above clipping is one 
of many in our files. Name of 
newspaper from which it was 
taken, together with name of the 
investment writer can be fur- 
nished upon request. 








and an expert approved it... 


DITORS of the financial columns of news- 
papers and magazines unhesitatingly recom- 
mend Cities Service securities as well protected 
investments that will help you towards financial 
independence. 


Your wise friends, your financial expert, your 
banker will attest the wisdom of an investment 
in securities of the Cities Service organization. 


Successful investors know that large earnings 
have consistently followed the operations of this 
nation-wide public utility and petroleum organi- 
zation — one of the twelve largest industrial en- 
terprises in America. 


The earnings of few organizations have been 
as large and consistent. Cities Service Company 
has paid dividends of more than one hundred 
million dollars in cash or securities to holders 
of its common stock alone. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO. 
60 Wall Street New York 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 































Service Securities. 


Name. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO. 
60 Wall St., New York 


Send me Booklet “TPO-175” describing the investment possibilities of Cities 






















Address 

















City. 
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This investment trust Rating 
Book, published by United States 
Fiscal Corporation, sets up astand- 
ard of comparison, or rating, for 
the bonds, preferred and common 
stocks of 27 general investment 
trusts. Strictly comparable statis- 
tics, compiled from official and 
other reliable sources, have been 
used. Asummary ofeach company, 


50 Broadway 


An Investment Trust 


Rating Book 


for Investors— Dealers 


—Trust Officers 


including its latest available 
earnings statement is included. 
Investors owning or contempla- 
ting the purchase of investment 
trust securities, dealers and trust 
officers will find this a valuable 
reference book. It will be sent 
without charge to those applying 
on their business letter head. Ask 
for booklet T-2. 


UNITED STATES FISCAL CORPORATION 


New York 
































Which School? 


See Announcements on Pages 16-f and 17 


HE selection of a private school for your boy or girl 
is important and sometimes is a perplexing problem. 
Early attention to the many school announcements 
contained in World’s Work may help you avoid the mis- 
fortunes of a last minute decision. Your inquiry to any 


school represented will be answered promptly and fully. 





Bankers and clerks;merchants ¥- 
and salesmen;trustees and “Hh 
widows; docto:s and nurses; 
lawyers and typists; senators 
and policemen; just everyone 
buys Fidelity Bonds, 


Why ? 


Because all prefer to invest their sur- 
plus funds in a manner that brings 
them the largest returns with the 
greatest margin of safety. 


Fidelity 6% First Mortgage Bonds offer both— 
a high rate of return and utmost safety for 
principal. Their payment, when due, is made 
doubly certain by our guarantee. Learn more 
about Fidelity Bonds. Send for the booklet, 
“Your Money—lIts Safe Investment”. A copy 
is awaiting your request. We send it gladly, 
without obligation. 


J-U.MENTEER. Provident RTGAGE (0. fot} 


657 Chemical Bldg., St. Louis 
1177 New York Life Bidg., Chicago 
374 Colorado Nat’! Bank Bidg. -» Denver 


FIDELITY MEANS KEEPING FAITH sass 





























O. HENRY 


The Master of the Short Story 
BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION 


Per Volume, Ninety Cents 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 





Booklet— , 


“The SEAL 
that Certifies 


SAFETY ” 


Sent on request 
for Z-3 


General Surety 
Company 


Under Supervision New York State 
Insurance Department 


Capital and Surplus $12,500,000 
340 moet —_ New York 

















For Your 
Foreign Trip 


i it HAVE your travel funds 


convenient and _safe- 
guarded form take a Guaranty 
Letter of Credit with you. 


It will assure to you also the 
courtesies and varied services of 
our foreign offices and of our 
banking correspondents in every 
accessible section the world 
over. 


Obtainable at banks through- 
out the country or from this 
Company direct. 


Booklet “Banking facilities 
in Europe,” on request 


of New York 
140 Broadway New York 














Guaranty Trust Company. 
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lifts her mighty bridges with — 
power supplied by this company. 
remarkable rapidity, electricity caidliaiee a 
duty otherwise difficult — thereby helping 
speed vehicle traffic without hindering 
river commerce. This task well accom- 
plished is another significant manifesta- 
tion of Edison Service in the daily life 
of this great city. 


Commonwealth Edison Company 
The Central Station Serving Chicago 


Commonwealth Edison Company has paid 
157 consecutive dividends to its stockholders. 
for Year Book This stock is listed on 

the Chicago Stock Exchange. 
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Many investors, though thoroughly familiar 
with the merits of Public Utility bonds and stocks, 
sometimes overlook the investment possibilities 
of certain Public Utility companies operating 
outside metropolitan centers. 


These companies, as a rule, furnish light and 
power, gas, water and other services to groups 
of communities in rich agricultural and industrial 
sections. Through able management they have the 
same advantages of efficient operation as utilities 
in the more densely populated areas. 


A.C. Allyn and Company have underwritten and 
distributed the obligations of such companies. 
They are well secured, and, because of the steady 
growth of the communities served, they afford 
excellent investment opportunities. In addition, 
their yield is uniformly higher, with no sacrifice 
of safety. 
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A.C.ALLYN4*» COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 








Investment Securities 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA MILWAUKEE 
67 W. Monroe St. 30 Broad St. 30 Federal St. Packard Bldg. 110 Mason St. 


MINNEAPOLIS ST. LOUIS DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
415 So. 2nd Ave. 418 Olive St. Dime Bank Bldg. 405. Montgomery St. 
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Let This Book Guide and 


Guard Your Investments 





Regular Edition—Leatherette cover, 100 record 
sheets, index—$5. 
DeLuxe Edition—Embossed leather cover, 200 
record sheets, index—$10.00 


Cash for delivery outside U.S. 


ee) > 
_ ‘ENING & SNYDER, In | 
515 Commerce Bldg., Cabamibus, Ohio 
DeLuxe 


Please send one } Regular { edition Mi-Reference for 


| ten-day free trial. 
ID ccevsnise piprnccaiienaiesacstndasbatiaetaaianh Gigubeuenpaetaae | 


—- independence is not always a 
matter of luck. Good fortune comes to the 
man who systematically guards his income, 
plans his investments and who can tell, in an 
instant, the exact state of his personal finances. 


That’s why men everywhere are turning to 
Mi-Reference as the complete financial record 
book to keep track of their personal affairs. A 
convenient 6 x 9 loose-leaf book, indexed, with 
twelve forms, planned for ready recording of 
stocks, bonds, insurance, notes, real estate, 
etc., every detail of your holdings so you can 
instantly show your exact worth—so you can 
decide when to change investments—make out 
your tax returns and keep your estate in order. 


Bankers, capitalists, stock operators, ac- 
countants and financial men commend this 
valuable book to the man who is concerned 
with his financial success. Your copy is ready 
for you. Send for it and use it, on your own 
records, for 


Ten-Day Free Trial 


No cost or obligation to you. If you decide 
not to keep it, remove the pages you have used 
and return the book. Start this new year right 
with an accurate account of your affairs—then 
all the years to come will be happier New 
Years, with Mi-Reference! 


PFENING & SNYDER, Inc. 
515 Commerce Bldg. Columbus, Ohio 











THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES OF NILS 


a children’s classic 
by SELMA LAGERLOF 


—at all bookstores 














Buy, Build, 
Lease, Appraise and 
Finance Office 
Mercantile, Hotel, 
Theatre and Specialty 
Buildings 


¢$¢¢ 


ROSENBAUM PROPERTIES, Inc. 
Suite 404 Flatiron Building 
New York 




























Federal Home 
Bonds assure steady 


income without risk— 





=f ( Federal Home 

ao Bonds are as well 

suited for persons 
who desire to build Capital as for those 
with Capital to invest, and to whom 
assured maximum interest return and 
safety of principal are of vital impor- 
tance. 


All Federal Home Bonds are secured by first 
mortgages on homes and small business prop- 
erties held in trust by the Empire Trust Com- 
pany of New York. Such properties have always 
been highly regarded as security for loans. In 
addition to the mortgage security Federal Home 
Bonds, being direct obligations of the Federal 
ome Mortgage Company, are protected by 
all the assets of the Company, amounting to 
over three and three quarter million dollars. 


- 
52 % to 6% 
In view of the safety of these Bonds the income 
is unusually high. The yield from government 
and industrial bonds of comparable safety is con- 
siderably less, which means more income for the 
investor in Federal Home Bonds, and more 
rapid building of Capital. 

Our new booklet No. 15 “Safety and Steady 

Income” will be mailed upon request. 


R. H. ARNOLD CO. 


120 Broadway €°"**'89s New York City 
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the pluck and discipline of the trio of 
Scouts they took into the African jungle. 
Then there is the Boy Scout doing his bit 
sturdily with Commander Byrd’s South 


Pole expedition. Satisfaction for the 
patient scout master abides in these 
symptoms. 


Those among us who do not shun the opal 
as an unlucky stone will do well to recall 
that Mexico’s reddish-yellow opal is the 
Sinest in the world. Needless to state, these are 
not the opals peddled in handfuls by peons 
at any Mexican railroad station. The best 
specimens are valued as high as $1,500. 


HEN Arnold Rothstein, New York's 

most reckless gambler, died from a 
bullet wound in November, he left behind 
him not only a murder mystery but re. 
newed debate concerning the “‘code”’ that 
keeps underworld pistol victims from nam- 
ing their assailants. This Jack Oakhurst, 
a la Manhattan, who never smoked or 
drank, “high spaded” for $50,000 as un- 
concernedly as a newsboy would shoot 
craps for a dime. Seemingly he was a cut 
above the gunman who is wheeled into 
hospital operating room, with a snarl on 
his lips, ether cone choking profane boast 
that “T’ll attend to this myself when | 
get out.”’ Yet he adhered to the gunman’s 
rigid code. 


When you are hungry or thirsty, your 
stomach has nothing to do with it—if a new 
medical theory be correct. Both of these 
workaday sensations are caused by blood 
Slowing through certain nerve centers in the 
middle portion of the brain. If food material 
is injected artificially into the blood stream, 
without passing through the stomach at all, 
hunger ceases. Injury to the mid-brain may 
cause thirst that it is impossible to assuage, 
no matter how much water is swallowed. 


ORTATORY chants, manufactured 

for the purpose, played but little real 
part in the recent Presidential election, 
Tinpan Alley reports. The “East Side, 
West Side” ditty of a generation gone was 
galvanized into vigor wherever Al Smith 
and his brown derby appeared. But 
promotion did not accomplish that. It 
just happened. Over the radio Republican 
boosters were driven to employing an 
outworn carol, urging the voter to “get 
on the raft with Taft.’ Irving Berlin’s 
“Good times with Hoover, better times 
with Al” did not take America by storm. 
Old-timers have not forgotten ‘Grover, 
Grover, four years more of Grover,” an 
adaptation of a current musical comedy 
“hit” number. Cleveland campaign parad- 
ers marched to this, singing lustily while 
kerosene torches spilled fire globules over 
oilcloth capes. A political Marseillaise has 
yet to be evolved in the United States. 
As for “The Star Spangled Banner,” it 
suffered and bled at Democratic and Re- 
publican rallies alike. 


Mayor Morris, of the Salvation Army, a 
Sew weeks ago chaperoned a record number 
of British feminine colonists for Canada, 
when he led 109 women down the gangplank 
of the steamship “Montelare.”’ The age of the 
pilgrims averaged seventeen years, and the 
majority of them entered domestic service in 
Ontario. 





WORLD’S WORK for 


Your Business Safely 


Alter your course... slow... full speed 
ahead ? You know what decision to make because 
you have all the facts and figures, accurate 

and up to the minute 


rs can’t navigate the business seas safely on 
information that is weeks and months behind 
your present position. In order to chart your 
course to the best advantage, you must base your 
decisions on today’s and yesterday’s activities— 
not last week’s or last month’s. 


Figures that are right up-to-date . . . these are 
what you want, and what you absolutely need. And 
you always get them when you use Elliott-Fisher 
Accounting-Writing equipment. 

With Elliott-Fisher you get a true statement of 
your financial condition every day. Each morning 
you can have on your desk a simple, understand- 
able report showing the actual figures of yester- 
day’s activities in every department. 


Sales, shipments, inventory, accounts receiv- 


Elhiott-Fisher 


FLAT SURFACE ACCOUNTING-WRITING MACHINES 


Product of 


Goer Opfice Fevipment Cporation 


342 Madison Avenue, New York 
ALSO MAKERS OF SUNDSTRAND ADDING-FIGURING MACHINES 


FEBRUARY 


Charted 


able, accounts payable, cash, collections . ; ; all 
these essential figures, brought up to date, are 
ready for your scrutiny every morning. All the 
figure-facts that you need are ready at a moment’s 
notice. You need not worry when you are away 
from the office. Every day you can receive, by 
mail, the vital figure-facts that give you perfect 
control. 


Without adding a man to the payroll, or in any 
way interfering with the smooth operation of your 
business, Elliott-Fisher can be quickly installed. 
And you will be amazed how it simplifies the most 
complicated accounting operations and combines 
them into a simple, unified plan. 


Thousands of businesses are charting their 
courses by the Elliott-Fisher method. Let us send 
you full details. Send 
the coupon below. 


General Office Equipment Corporation 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elliott-Fisher 
can give me closer control of my business. 


Name 





Address. 
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Manager, 
Wok Lp’s 





A Free Service for Readers 
of World’s Work 


Have You Any Business 


Problems?r 
WORLD'S WORK readers will find the ad- 


vertising pages both interesting and useful. 


As an additional feature to them the Business 
Organization Bureau invites without charge, 
from all interested, requests for information and 
suggestions helpful in the solution of the many 
administrative problems continuously facing 
to-day’s executive; this Bureau will arrange to 
have our readers supplied with literature dealing 
with their particular case. 


Kindly indicate on the coupon below the par- 


Work, 


EQUIPMENT 
for 
Addressing 
Automatic Typewrit- 


ing 

Check Handling 
Dictating and Tran- 
scribing 
Duplicating 
Folding 
letters, etc). 
General Accounting 
Inter-communicating 
Systems 

Mail Handling 
Material, Stores Ac- 
counting and Inven- 
tories 

Multiple Copy Writing 
Office Records and 
Filing 

Office Lighting 

Office Ventilating 
Organization of Figure 
Work 

Payroll and Cost Dis- 
tribution 

Printing 
Public 
counting 
Sales and Expense 
Analysis 

Statistics 

Tabulating 

Time Recording 


(Circulars, 


Utilities Ac- 


Business 


Oo 
O 


oO 


Cc OO 


Deo? a 


Oo 


O 


Traffic and Transpor- 
tation Accounting 
Visible Records 


SERVICES 


Analysis of Record 
Keeping Problems and 
Indexing 

Appraisal Services 
Auditing Services 
Budget Control 

Cost Accounting 
Methods 

Floor Layouts 
General Accounting 
Methods 

Industrial Building 
Service (Architecture, 
Engineering Construc- 
tion and Equipment) 
Industrial Wage Plans 
Uniform Accounting 
for Trade Groups or 
Ass’ ns 

Business Reports 
Business Training In- 
stitutions 

Financial and _ Busi- 
ness Condition Services 
Financing and Re- 
organizations 

Group Insurance 
Income Tax 
Industrial Engineers 
Office Management 
Specialists 

Statistical Service 
Tax Reports 


ticular problem you are interested in, attach to 
your business letterhead and mail to E. R. Singer, 
Organization Bureau of 
244 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 


TEAR HERE ———————~——~—~——~—_ —_— 


COMMODITIES 

Commercial Office 
Furniture 

Wood 

Steel 

Aluminum Chairs 

Executive Office Suites 

(Period Furniture) 

Fire Resistive Safes 

Floor Coverings 


Mechanical Bookkeeping 
Equipment 

O) A-Cards 

C) B-Trays 

O) C-Indexes 


Papers for Office Use 


O) A-Ledger Paper 

C) B-Bond Paper 

O) C-Printed Forms 

O) D-Lightweight  Sta- 
tionery for Air Mail 


Steel Storage Equipment 


 A-Lockers 
0) B-Shelving 
O) C-Cabinets 


Sectional and Movable 
Office Partitions 


1) A-Wood 

C) B-Steel 

Ci Telegraphic 
Typewriters 

1) Typewriter Copy 
Holders 


Mail to E. R. Singer, Manager, Business Organization a. World’s Work 


244 Madison Avenue, New York, 




















Youth at the Top 


(Continued from Page 83) 


ever regrets the move, and he will come 
back with an emphatic “No.” 

Once a year for about ten days he re- 
visits New York to see how things are 
going in the main office. Having set up a 
law business with branches in San Fran- 
cisco, Washington, Chicago, Havana, 
Santiago de Cuba, Mexico City, London, 
Paris, Milan, and Stockholm, he likes to 
keep in touch—to that extent. But ten 
days in New York is about his limit. He 
doesn’t like the city. Marvin is a rare ex- 
ample of small-town boy who made good 
in the big city yet never succumbed to its 
allurements. : 

“T am a success,” he says, “in the same 
sense that a murderer is a success. | ac- 
complished what I set out to do. In terms 
of money it didn’t amount to such an 
awful lot. But for me it was enough.” 

A good working philosophy of life seems 
to have sprung up early in the career of 
this still-young man. Somewhere down 
among the lower rungs of the ladder he 
persuaded himself that the accumulation 
of riches did not bring happiness, that 
most people wasted their lives in the proc- 
ess, and that what really counted was to 
be able to do the things you most wanted 
to do—an achievement, he confessed, 
predicated upon the possession of a certain 
amount of worldly goods. 

All his life he has clung to the theory 
that to get anywhere you must keep vour 
ultimate objective always in view. “Stay 
out of blind alleys” is his one and only 
piece of advice. 

When he was in New York building up 
his “law factory,”’ as he calls it, Marvin 
adhered to this rule implicitly. He did 
nothing, went nowhere, saw nobody that 
did not in some way, however remote, fit 
into the picture of the career he had 
sketched for himself as a boy. It would 
have been easy to play golf with a prospec- 
tive client, sit in with the Mayor’s Commit- 
tee at luncheons, go the usual social rounds, 
with business as a sort of sideline. Marvin 
cut all that out. 

He was working on a very definite pro- 
gram. He explained it all to his wife—and 
she, good sport, fell in with the scheme. 
While the experiment lasted there was 
very little “home life’ for Mr. and Mrs. 
William Glenn Marvin. Over a period of 
four years he worked an average of twenty 
hours a day. They lived then in Hastings- 
on-Hudson. Marvin caught an early train 
every morning to New York so as to be at 
his office by 8 A. M. He would remain in 
town working, planning, building, until 
time to catch the 11:45 for Hastings. 
Sometimes Mrs. Marvin would come into 
town for an evening at the theater, meet 
him at the Grand Central, and they would 
commute home together. Marvin went to 
the theater only three times in all that 
period. 

His boyhood and his early youth were 
not designed to make a “city slicker” of 
him. When he was twelve years old, a kid 
in Dayton, Ohio, he worked after hours 
as a clerk in a shoe store in order to 
stay in school. When, later, he went 
to California as a salesman for'com- 
puting scales, he made up his mind to 


enter college there. That meant more 
(Continued on page 154) 
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THE COMFORT OF 
THESE CHAIRS MAKES 
DESK WORK LESS TIRING 


Neos every man who spends his working days in 
an office chair has experienced chair discomfort, 
caused by sitting with the weight improperly dis- 
tributed ... concentrated on the nerve centers ... jarring 
the nervous system, already rasped by little squeaks and 
groans that come from loosened dowels... dried out joints. 


Busy executives can’t avoid confining hours spent at their 
desks... But they can be comfortable while they are about it. 


Try an Aluminum Office Chair as a remedy for office 
chair discomfort. Notice the way it conforms to the curves. 
ot the body . .. distributes the weight. 


Shift in it from side to side. If it is a swivel type, tilt far 
back in it... swing it around. Notice its comfort under all 
conditions ... and its complete absence of squeaky joints. 


Lift it... feel its unique lightness. Look at its exquisite 
finish and rich leather upholstery. 


Then remember that this comfort, this quietness, this 
beauty, are permanent attributes of Aluminum Office 
Chairs. For they are made with welded, one-piece frames. 
They will not... cannot become loose jointed or creaky. 


Aluminum Chairs are made in a wide variety of styles 
and types, with wood grain finishes to harmonize with your 
furniture, or flat enamel colors that complement the deco- 
rative motif of any office or reception room. 


You'll be interested in the booklet “Distinctive Aluminum 
Furniture for the Office.” Ask your secretary to write for 
a copy. 


Aluminum Company of America 
2400 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Offices in 19 Principal American Cities 


ALUMINUM 


OFFICE CHAIRS... 
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VERTICAL — EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


will correct 
and remedy 
_ your filing 


troubles 


























After hunting franctically thru 
crowded filing drawers 











ATISFACTORY 
filing cannot be 
accomplished by 
merely enclosing your 
letters in a piece of 
manila paper. Flat 









































: —and searching thru bulging 
folders at their best Papen po thee wll to hold 
are merely a make- more than a dozen papers 





shift. They cannot 

hold their contents erect in the files and the re- 
sult is overcrowded, bulging folders that waste 
filing space and cause untold delays in filing and 
finding. 
































“Vertex” Pockets on the other hand are espe- 


— a — it is i Socover 
1 : : ow a “Vertex” Pocket wi 
cially made to correct these evils. Their accor- 22" :eaty ‘held your corre- 
dion expansion, available as needed, permits them spondence 

to efficiently hold 3, 30, or 300 letters; their in- 

dexes, which always remain in plain view, allow quick filing and finding 


and greatly reduce the possibility of lost letters. 
































Being made of red rope material, they will outwear a dozen ordinary 
folders. ‘‘Vertex”’ Pockets cost less than delays, mussed papers and 
frayed nerves, and it won’t cost you a penny to prove it. 
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If you use letter files, the 
coupon will bring you a 
sample Pocket without 
charge or obligation— 











Please send for trial in my files a free sample of 
Bushnell’s Paperoid “VERTEX” File Pocket, as de- 
scribed in February World’s Work. 
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To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. W. 
13th and Wood Streets Philadelphia, Pa. 
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work, since he didn’t have the money. By 
working as a night telephone operator, 
campus watchman, emergency shoe sales. 
man on Saturday nights, Marvin earned 
his way through the four years of college. 

More than that. He entered as a poor 
boy and came out affluent—as college men 
go. He was a bright student and star de- 
bater. Most of the big money prizes in 
public speaking came his way. 

Then began the long grind for the law 
degree he had to have in order to carry out 
that boyhood contract. To win this he 
taught at night and studied by day, seem. 
ingly in most of the colleges on the coast, 
At the age of twenty-two he had acquired 
his degree from the University of California 
and also a wife from the same institution. 
She was Miss Charlotte Linden, a student 
there. In addition Marvin possessed $150 
and a license to practice law in California, 

He had to do more night-school teaching 
in those early months to keep the sheriff 
at a respectful distance. But presently 
his law business picked up. The Federal 
Land Bank of Berkeley made him its first 
counsel. Marvin was getting ahead and 
beginning to plan his New York campaign 
when the United States entered the World 
War, and the boyhood contract was tem- 
porarily laid on the shelf—but not for- 
gotten. He enlisted in the air service, 
learned to fly, and when toward the end 
of the war he managed to get two days’ 
leave from Wilbur Wright Field he went 
A.W.O.L. to New York and called on 
Frank Vanderlip, then president of the 
National City Bank. 

Marvin has the knack of getting in to 
see people. He saw Vanderlip, told him he 
knew nothing about banking but neverthe- 
less wanted a job in the National City— 
the worst job they had. When he came 
back some months later, he got the job. 
It was as a clerk in the adjustment depart- 
ment. At the end of six weeks he was made 
head of the department. Before a year had 
passed he had been jumped to head of the 
bank’s legal department at $20,000 a year. 

Marvin stayed with the bank long 
enough to pick up a good working knowl- 
edge of financial routine and terminology. 
He had no thought of sticking. He wanted 
merely to study big business from the in- 
side. Before long he had discovered one 
obvious weakness. With the postwar 
growth of international trade American 
merchants having legal business in foreign 
countries were put to it to find lawyers who 
could handle their affairs. There were 
lawyers specializing in this country or 
that, but if a merchant was doing business 
in a dozen different parts of the world he 
usually had to retain a dozen different 
international lawyers to help him. ; 

After a brief period as junior member of 
the law firm of Rosenberg, Ball & Marvin 
the ex-shoe clerk of Aberdeen, Ohio, 
branched out for himself. Then began the 
four-year period of intensive work, with 
four hours’ sleep a day while it lasted. On 
money that he had saved and more that 
he borrowed, he opened the office of Mar- 
vin & Pleasants on lower Broadway. Little 
by little he built up the kind of establish- 
ment he thought the postwar conditions 
required. He went on an extended inter- 
national scouting trip, picking up good 
lawyers in foreign countries and making 
(Continued on Page 156) 
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(Continued from Page 154) 


useful contacts with foreign law offices. Into 
his Broadway establishment he brought 


| expert legal talent from Russia, Germany, 


South and Central America, most of our 
best trade customers. He accumulated a 
total of 3,200 correspondents in other parts 
of the world. 

He put his foreign staff to work at desks 
with dictaphones and _ typewriters—in 
much the same fashion as one might expect 
to find men working in a machine shop. 
He scrapped most of the traditional law- 
office fol-de-rol and ran his place on as 


| nearly a law-factory basis as it is possible 


| to make it. Fees were standardized. Every- 


wasted 
minutes 


thing was systemized, numbered, indexed. 
Marvin in those four years was construct- 
ing a machine—one that, if it worked, 
would bring in money, enable him to fulfill 
the contract he had made with himself to 
the end. 

During those crowded years he became 
affiliated as counsel or legal adviser with a 
long string of chambers of commerce, asso- 


| ciations of merchants and manufacturers. 
| Soon the firm had taken an entire floor at 


Check the time squandered 
in your own company on 
the “Buzz and Wait” plan. 

Then think what it would 
mean to provide Ediphones, 
instantly ready for dicta- 
tion, every minute of the 
business day. 


Your company gains an 
hour a day for the average 
dictator. Two hours a day 
for every stenographer. 
Ediphones pay dividends 


from the first minute. 





150 Broadway and required thirty-three 
lawyers to help handle the business. If on 
the occasion of his next visit to New York 
you should happen to meet Marvin at 
150 Broadway he will take a boyish delight 
in showing you the machine and explaining 
how it operates. You will find many de- 
vices and filing cabinets that never before 
graced the inside of a law office. Marvin 
worked most of these ideas out himself, 
often on the 11:45 for Hastings. 
Strangely enough, he dislikes New York. 
To him it is a synonym of traditionalism— 
which he detests. He is miserable in the 


| subway and has a supreme contempt for 
| Eastern college football, which again is 
| tradition-bound. 


The “things that he wanted to do” 


| and is now doing include raising a family 


(he has four children), enjoying the Cali- 


| fornia climate, raising apricots (he has 


Let us prove this at your desk. Tele- 
phone “The Ediphone,” your City, 
and ask for the book “An Easy Way 
to Chart Your Correspondence.” 


Ediphones Personalized in Colors 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Ine. 


ORANGE, N. J. 


World-Wide 


Service 









| several acres on his Los Altos estate), play- 


ing golf, dabbling in civic affairs in San 
Francisco (he is a director of the Down- 
town Association there), and preaching 
radical reforms of our educational methods. 
He holds strong beliefs on this last point. 


| He believes that schools and colleges, like 


the law, are tradition-ridden and that 


| many subjects, including law, are badly 


taught. He believes that the function of 
a school is to teach youngsters to think 
for themselves, not to cram their heads full 
of information. 

Though a gentleman of leisure, Marvin 
manages to keep fairly busy. He was 
Hoover’s organization manager in Cali- 
fornia and made more than ninety speeches 
in the recent campaign. Even in “retire- 
ment” he is a hard worker and a fast one. 
The energy that carried him through the 
four high-pressure years on Broadway 
seems inexhaustible. The things he wanted 
to do aren’t all done yet—not by a filing- 
cabinetful. 

He has a nine-year-old daughter, Dor- 
othy, who writes him a letter every day 
when he is away from home. Recently she 
informed him that she had come to the 
conclusion that there wasn’t any Santa 
Claus. That letter has been filed along 
with the slip of paper from Aberdeen, Ohio. 
Dorothy Marvin, it may be concluded, is 
a chip of the old block. 








Buy a lifetime 
of piano 
satisfaction! 


ODAY, music lovers 

know that quality in 
the piano action means 
quality in the piano. They 
know that the piano action 
is the heart of the instru- 
ment. They have learned 
that leading piano makers 
use the Wessell, Nickel & 
Gross piano action because 
only a fine piano action can 
match the quality of a fine 
piano. 


Because it is the world’s 
highest-priced piano action, 
the Wessell, Nickel & Gross 
action is naturally found 
in the better grade in- 
struments. Music lovers 
everywhere, realizing the 
significance of these facts, 
are insisting upon the Wes- 
sell, Nickel & Gross piano 


action. 





Look inside the 
piano for this 
trademark 


WESSELL 
NICKEL & GROSS 


Established 1874 
NEW YORK CITY 
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BROWN’S 


NO (O 5 BN 
TROCHES 


For Relief of 
THROAT IRRITATIONS 


Used for over 75 years by public epesk- 
ers, singers and preachers. A reliable 
aid, not a confection. Contains no 5 of 
ates or harmful ingredients. Can 
carried conveniently in vest pocket or 
purse. At druggists everywhere, 


Samples on request. Address Dept. B 
JOHN I. BROWN &@ SON’ BOSTON, MASS. 
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A Pleasant Office 


... it’s easy with Art Metal 


The practical beauty 
of this fine furniture 
inspires better work 


USINESS men, we offer you 
office comfort ... and smart- 
ness along with keen efficiency. 


These qualities are combined in 
Art Metal Steel office furniture. The 
practical beauty of this equipment 
inspires better work. 


Nor were these qualities achieved 
overnight. They have developed, 
as your own business has grown, 
Over a period of time. Art Metal 
has had forty years’ experience de- 
Signing office equipment. 


Art Metal engineers appreciate the 
needs of modern business. They 
plan to perfectly fill these needs. 
And their designs are wrought from 
enduring steel by master craftsmen. 


The results are desks with trim 
clean lines . . . smoothly working 
files . . . fire-safes that protect valu- 
able records . . . sanitary, fire resist- 
ing steel shelving. All units are fin- 
ished with special enamels in natural 
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wood grains or rich olive green. 


Add to this the fact that steel 
does not splinter, warp or break. 
First cost is last with Art Metal. 


Office layout booklet... free. Send 
for ‘Office Standards.” This new 
booklet contains helpful data on 
office layouts. We'll gladly send 
you a copy free along with any of 
the catalogs listed below. Just men- 
tion the ones you wish. 


1. Desks; 2. Steel Shelvings; 3. 
Horizontal Sectional Files; 4. Plan 
Files; 5. Fire Safes; 6. Upright File 
Units; 7. Counter Files; 8. Postindex 
Visible Files. 

The Art Metal Construction 
Company, Jamestown, New York. 


Art Metal 


STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT, SAFES AND FILES 
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yellow oranges from green ones 
as they roll down a trough. If 
a burst orange) comes along 
and sticks in the machinery, the 
Robot stops everything and whistles 
loudly until someone comes to take the of- 
fending relic out of the way. Similarly, 
amid the automatic machines that operate 
electric power houses and substations, if 
fuses blow out or dynamos catch fire or 
anything else goes wrong the automatic 
watchman opens all the danger switches 
and rings an alarm in the superintendent’s 
office. It would be just as easy to train it to 
turn in a fire alarm, send for the police, or 
shout loudly for President Coolidge. 
Another machine that carries its brains 
inside its own mechanical skull is Metal 
Mike, the automatic steersman for steam- 
ships developed by Elmer A. Sperry 
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Our New Electric Supermen 


(Continued from Page 51) 


on the basis of his famous gyroscopes. 
Mike is even more competent, ships’ cap- 
tains report, than is a human quarter- 
master, for he catches each swing of the 
vessel before it has really begun and holds 
the bow strictly and evenly on the pre- 
determined course. Recently a new kind 
of gyroscope has been invented that 
promises to make the same kind of auto- 
matic pilotage available for aircraft, where 
ordinary Metal Mikes are too much upset 
by the rapid twists and dives and dodges 
to be able to do their best. 


Metal Mike is another example of a ° 


Robot with better senses than man, his 
particular specialty being his sense of 
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Business Sagacity 


Good common sense is just another mark of 
understanding. It is not rare in business. 
Only is it uncommon when it is so good that 
it is prophetic. But then it drops its maiden 
mame and business knows it as Sagacity. Its 
ready, far-reaching, accurate inference from 
observed facts and figures, is a dependable 
power. It visions the human motives in con- 
duct, and foresees results. With Integrity it 
is the most valuable of all human qualities 


Once, Sagacity considered itself a special gift 
of Providence—an inheritance from the family 
“Sage” tree, and only those who dropped 


But Modern Accountancy has changed even 
that. Business Sagacity today is just another 
mark of understanding business. 
understanding business is largely the mark 
of Modern Accountancy. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


And 


CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
MILWAUKEE JACKSON 
MINNEAPOLIS DALLAS 

ST. PAUL FORT WORTH 


FORT WAYNE SAN ANTONIO 
DAVENPORT waco 
DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


KALAMAZOO SEATTLE 
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touch. A swing of the vessel too 
slight to be felt by even the 
most practiced human hands sets 
Mike immediately to making 
the proper motions to correct it. Even fo; 
the senses of smell and taste, there are 
automatons that excel human noses and 
tongues. One of the smell ones is the ma. 
chine that keeps continual record of the 
gases that go up the chimney from a fyr. 
nace fire, so that the owner can be sure 
that his coal is not being burned waste. 
fully. A competent taster among the 
Robots is the one that automatically 
tastes vinegar or other acids for their 
sourness, diluting or concentrating the 
emerging product of a vinegar factory as 
the product’s variations may make neces. 


sary. 

The chief limitation of all Robots ap- 
pears when we look over their brains, 
Calculating machines, like those that com. 
pute statistics or like the remarkable 
“product integraph” of Professor Van. 
nevar Bush, of the Massachusetts In. 
stitute of Technology, have unquestioned 
places among the mechanical highbrows; 
but certainly the brainiest of them all is 
the automatic telephone exchange, that 
remarkable assemblage of devices that 
sorts out the one telephone line that you 
want from millions of others whenever you 
= the proper series of numbers on the 

ial. 

In principle this machine is little differ. 
ent from the one hundred-task brain of 
Mr. Televox. The selection is made in the 
same way—by a series of number signals 
rung, in succession, by a small contact 
point behind the telephone dial as it turns. 
But instead of the hundred separate signal 
combinations that the Televox can under- 
stand, the New York City telephone sys- 
tem has place for nearly ten billions. 

Yet even this vast sum the human brain 
exceeds. Dr. C. Judson Herrick estimates 
the number of living nerve cells in the 
surface gray matter of the brain as more 
than nine billion. If it be assumed that 
these can be connected to one another in 
the same fashion as telephone subscribers 
are—a process that experts agree is prob- 
ably something like what happens during 
thinking—the number of possible inter- 
connections would be about 90,000,000,- 
000,000,000,000; which is one reason why 
human beings think so many thoughts and 
perhaps one reason why so many of them 
prove to be “wrong numbers.”’ 

Even so, it is unlikely that any Robot 
will soon learn to better the human brain 
as a practical instrument. The flexibility 
of that organ, its power of rapid readjust- 
ment in emergencies—these assets every 
Robot lacks. Another is the power of self- 
repair. A broken human bone, given reason- 
able care, repairs itself. One screw loose 
in a Robot reduces it to waiting to be 
helped. 

But no reproaches are justified. Even 
machines cannot be asked to be perfect. 
That would be like demanding a cow that 
could fly and lay bricks and wash dishes in 
the kitchen in addition to giving milk. 
Each to his own trade. Robots can surpass 
men in eyes and ears and noses and tire- 
lessness and in perfection of memory. Men 
can fix themselves and Robots and can plan 
what Robots are to do. If Eric and the 
Televox have better senses, Captain Rich- 
ards and Mr. Wensley have better sense. 
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A map from Mr. McCutcheon’s own hand. 
Treasure Island, Mr. McCutcheon’s estate in the Bahamas. 


| 4 ohn T. McCutcheon 


Famous cartoonist of the Chicago Tribune, who 
has recently won distinction also as the writer of 
two very unusual novels. 
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Give me a map! 


My earliest home was in Lafayette, 
Indiana, which, as most people 
know, is on the Wabash River. 
When I was a very small boy, I 
used to think a lot of that river. It 
seemed almost as important to me 
as the Tippecanoe County Court- 
house, Lafayette’s grandest building. 

As it must to all boys, however, 
the time came at last for me to 
study geography and make the 
acquaintance of maps. Imagine my 
surprise, one fine day, to discover 
that the Wabash wasn’t really a 
part of Lafayette at all, but that 
Lafayette was just one of the many 
places which the Wabash River 
passed by in its travels! 

And the Wabash flowed into 
the Ohio, the Ohio into the Missis- 
sippi, the Mississippi into the Gulf 
of Mexico, which opened into the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

After that, whenever I threw a 


stick into the Wabash, I would 
speculate upon its eventual landing 
place. Often I opened my geography 
book and traced on a map the pos- 
sible course of just such a stick. 

Naturally, I followed it myself 
in imagination. And the things I 
saw, the adventures I had, the 
heroic exploits I performed on 
foreign shores, the strange lands I 
visited, the treasures I gathered to 
distribute unselfishly, upon my re- 
turn, to the various members of my 
family ! 

It was fun then. It still is now. 
For I still love to look at maps and 
permit my fancy to wander all over 
them and the lands they represent. 

The hours I have spent with 
maps are among the most profit- 
able in my life. Not only have 
they given me a solid grounding in 
geography. They have truly broad- 
ened my outlook. They have helped 


Some of Rand M¢Nally & Company’s 


Products and Departments 


Maps 
School Maps 
Auto Road Maps 
Commercial Maps 
Economic Maps 
Aviation Maps 
Special Maps to Order 


Globes 


Atlases 
General Atlases 
Commercial Atlas 
Goode School Atlas 


Publications 
Text Books 
Children’s Books 





Child Life Magazine 
Banker’s Monthly 
Banker's Directory 
Banker's Bulletin 


Railroad, 


Airline and Bus Tickets 


Coupon Books 


General Printing Washington 


536 S, Clark Street, Chicago 


to keep my imagination in trim. 
Give me a good map! I can learn 
as much from it as from any book! 


v Y v 


Hither a globe or an atlas, certainly 
maps in some form, should hold an 
important place in every private 
library. 

Cultivate the excellent and 
stimulating habit of reading them. 
Study them frequently. Teach 
your children to enjoy them. 

Rand M¢€Nally Maps, Globes 
and Atlases are always scientific, 
accurate, up to date. Obtainable 
at leading booksellers and _ sta- 
tioners, or direct. 

The habit of scrupulous ac- 
curacy down to the last detail 
required in the making of maps 
extends to all Rand MC€Nally & 
Company’s greatly varied activities. 


np MSNALLY & GOMPANY 


Map Headgjuarters 


Dept. F-26 
270 Madison Avenue, New York 


San Francisco Los Angeles 
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y “THE CHIMES. 4 
DEDICATED To THE CLOAY OF cop 
AND IN LOVING MEMORY 07 £ 


ortunate, indeed, are those whose 

steps lead them, each Sunday morning, to 
the calm and peace of the Church. The dignity 
of the services—the solemnity of a congregation 
pledging anew its allegiance to the King of Kings 
—the inspiration of an eloquent sermon—all are 
guide-postsalong the path that leadsto Happiness. 


But what of those who do not come to 
Church? Pathetically enough, it is they who need 
inspiration most. Unless brought bysome pow- 
erful force to a realization of their 
course, they stray farther and farther 
from the fold. 


It is in this connection that 
Golden-Voiced Deagan Tower 
Chimes exert a powerful influence. 
Marking the passage of the quarter 
hours, their mellow tones drive home 
the fleetness of time and the futil- 
ity of cheating in the game of life. 
Sounding the notes of age-old hymns, 
they re-awaken memories that have 
lain dormant for years — childhood 























DEAGAN TOWER CHIMES::: 









Deagan Tower Chimes 
are played direct from 
Organ Console. They 
are priced at $4375 up. 

















THE MEMORIAL SUBLIME 


But 


Iwhat of those 


who have 


faith and reverence, kindly parental counsel, 
youthful hopes and resolutions. Is it any wonder 
that many are brought back who have shunned 
every ordinary appeal? 


Is it any wonder either that men and 
women who install chimes in their Church as 
a memorial enjoy the satisfaction of having 
honored the memory of a departed loved one 
in a singularly beautiful, permanent and effective 
way? A tablet of imperishable bronze sets forth 
the purpose. Each golden note, each 
mellow hymn, is a reminder not only 
of the departed one, but also of the 
one through whose beneficence so 
inspiring a gift was made possible. 
Full information on Deagan Chimes, 
including a beautiful memorial booklet, 


will be mailed without cost or 
obligation. 


J... Deagan Inc. 


306 Deagan Building .... Chicago 
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* *& YOUR HOME AWAY FROM HOME 


NO DULL eee NO DULL SUNDAYS 


ee 
radio in every room 


And that’s not all: 


private bath, morning paper, bed- 
head reading lamp, excellent li- 
all kinds of restaurants 
(from lunch counter or cafeteria 
to formal service), all the Statler 
comforts—plus Statler Service. 


The z organization of 
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There are Statler Hotels in: 


BUFFALO (Hotel Statler 
and Hotel Buffalo) 


CLEVELAND * DETROIT , ST. LOUIS 
NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylvania, Statler-Operated) 


Hotels Statler 


7,700 Rooms with bath and radio reception. 
Fixed, unchanging rates posted in all rooms. 
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oF “PENCIL POINTED ayh 9 
The Perfect Writine Instrumen 
lt™ with ink free and easy ag 

lead pencil without a miss, 
‘ie or blur. Won't blot, scratch, 
leak or soil hands. Patented auto- 
matic feed prevents point from 
clogging. No complicated mech- 
anism to get out of order. 






try and do « with any 
other pen. Can honestly say 
1 never found a pen so easy 
and tireless co write with.— 
C. R. Morely, Allentown, Pa 













You don’t have to prime it or 
Pet it CO get Wt starte Works 
great —W H. Brown, Tampa, Fla. 








Have improved $0T in my hand 








writing ary mingsoee ea Makes 3 Carbon 
Wrote 18 to 22 letters and addressed Copies With 


coakentan Original In Ink 
—H.L Connelly, Evanston, Ill. 

Bear down as hard as you 
like, without fear of bend. 
ing. spreading, injuring or 
distorting its 14 ke. solid 
gold point. Ideal for Sales 
men’s Orders, Private 
Correspondence, Office, 
Sales and Billing 
Records or any work 
requiring exceptionally 
clear carbon copies. 
















Writes smoothly, like point was greased. 
Makes no ditference what kind of paper 
Fine for es tags. 

—E A. Simms, Jersey City, N. J. 















Am tickled skinny. It's a darling, can make 
carbon copies of orders and rien 5 original in 
ink co factory instead of penciled sheet. 
—A. Watson, Elgin, Ill. 

My inkegreph is simply 
uld own n0 

other. — Miss Helen Ward 
Laramie, Wyoming ff 1L 








































| DEALERS) jrvew'sst 74 A_PEN OF 
SEND FOR | Cota Point” REFINEMENT 


CATALOG Made of finest quality, 

highly polished, black 
fountain pen material, with 14ke solid gold point and feed, safery screw 
cap, self-filling lever and clip. In workmanship, quality and appearance, 
it is the equal ot pens selling for a great deal more. Also made in smaller 


| size with ring on cap for men’s wacch chain or ladies’ sautorr. 


SEND NO MONEY Pay Postman $1.50 plus postage or 

sent prepaid if remittance accom: 
panies order. Year's guarantee certificate assures absolute satisfaction 
Your money back if not satisfied within 10 days. 


IN KOGRAPH co., Inc. 


Send for _ or write for sales 

AG tw S* — booklet. Big value,—sells on sight 
T —no coms i 
TS 


eeeaene commissions 


WILLIAM CRAWFORD GORGAS 
HIS LIFE AND WORK 
By Marie D. Gorgas and Burton J. Hendrick 
$5.00 at all bookstores. DOUBLEDAY, DORAN ©& CO., Inc. 


| 


EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS 
CHEQUES 


are a convenience 
for strangers among 
strangers. If lost or 
stolen uncountersigned, 
their value is refunded 
to you. They are spend- 
able everywhere...cost 
only 75c for each $100 
and can be easily se- 
cured at 22,000 Banks, 
American Express and 
American Railway Ex- 
press offices. 


a bor ag St. 
‘ork, N.Y. 
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“C\CHOOL” French and the French you 
would learn if you moved to Paris do 
not sound very much alike in actual 

use. Yet school French is difficult to learn 

and monotonous to study, while the language 
you would hear on the Bois de Boulogne, on 
the Champs Elysees, or in the best French 
homes and salons is very 


ms 


Pay Only a Few Centsa Day | 
"While You Are Learning! 


working knowledge of French just as you 
would absorb it if you were living with a 
cultured French family. 

No rules. No “construction.” No terri- 
fying lists of irregular verbs. You begin 
speaking the language with the first lesson. 

When you tour France you will not need 
an interpreter. Shop- 





easy! 

We can not all go to 
Europe to learn our French 
—so Hugo has brought 
France to us! 

Every day that you live, 
a working knowledge of 
French becomes more and 
more necessary. You have 
realized for a long time 
that you would like to be 
able to speak French if 
you could do so without 
so much long, tiresome 
study, without paying the 
high price of a private 
French tutorand still have 
some assurance that French 
people would understand 
you when you were through! 
NOW all that is possible! 
NOW you can learn the 
French of Paris with the 
pertect, usable accent that 
will allow you to be un- 
derstood wherever French 
is spoken. 





FREE! 


To everyone who enrolls for Hugo's 
FRENCH AT SIGHT we will send 
with the course this famous Cestre- 
Guibillon Francais-Anglais and Anglais- 
Francais Dictionary. 
dark green seal grain, finely printed on 
tough, thin paper; i 
words, title in gold on cover and back. 


containing 24,000 


keepers and hotels will 
not charge you exorbitant 
prices nor add couvert as 
they so often do to people 
who do not understand 
their language completely. 
You will not make ridicul- 
ous, costly and embarrass- 
ing mistakes such as you 
are likely to make if your 
French is not rapidly un- 
derstood. 

When you learn to speak 
French by the Hugo 
“French at Sight’” Method 
you have the satisfaction 
of knowing that you not 
only use the correct words 
but that you have spoken 
them properly. 


Complete Course 
Sent on Approval 
Now Only $9.85 
You will never realize 


how simple and easy it is 
to learn to speak French 


Bound in rich, 








Ten Minutes a Day 
In Your Own Home 


lhe famous Hugo Institute brings the 
very flavor of Paris to you in your own home. 
€n minutes of pleasant reading each day in 
your spare time at home will give you a 


correctly until you have 
seen and examined Hugo’s “French at Sight.” 

No matter how hard you think French will 
be for you; regardless of what success or 
failure you or your friends may have had 
with other courses, we want you to examine 
Hugo’s “French at Sight” at our expense 
and at our risk. 
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Simply on request—without one penny of 
money from you—we will send you the complete 
course of 24 fascinating lessons and include the 
imported Cestre-Guibillon Francais-Anglais 
Dictionary of 623 pages free! 

Examine them at your leisure. Try several 
lessons and test your own progress. At the 
end of 5 days, if you are completely satisfied 
send us $1.85 first payment, or if you are not, 
return the lessons and dictionary and you owe 
us nothing. 


But do not put this off. Act now while the 
coupon is waiting for your pencil. SEND NO 
MONEY. Just fill in the coupon, and mail 
it. The new low price of only $9.85 is made 
for a limited time only, to introduce the 
HUGO method to as many Americans as 
possible. 


Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc. 


American Representative 
Hugo’s Language Institute 


Dept. F-12 Garden City, N. Y. 


 metieeetieetientieeetontententantaeloneiantoetandaeteeliantomte 


Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc. Dept. F-12 
Garden City, N. Y. 


You may send me the 24 lessons of Hugo’s “French 
at Sight” and the imported French-English Dictionary 
At the end of that time I 
will either mail you $1.85 and $2 each month for 4 suc- 
cessive months, or return the lessons and the diction- 


for 5 days’ examination. 


‘ary to you. 
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“HEALTH” 


is written between 
the lines ofatypical 


Mampune Amepican 


MENU — 





a & 
7) Pa 


Aerored Hore ¢ aerre 
Ressian Conar Patten Cardinal 
one 
Soup Momedete Cream of Chicken Vanterton 


pe, 
Bofed Brook Trout, Traffic Baumer 
Prie@ Plounder ned Salad Filet of Merian Orty 
o Chichen ex 7° 
if prise ot Bee Vor at 
eet an eee ee 
‘ Lareed Breast of Torecy, Ceasverry Sasse 
Gritt QS mientes) 
Fitet Mignon ‘Maton Chops, Lele of Part 
‘Camo Kidneys with Bacve 


Ready Dishes 
Lote of Beet rlingioa, Madeirs Sanco 


Fried, Mashed. Snow, Baked, and Pronsh Pred Pomions 
a aod Based P a 
ws Compote 
ote Ls 2 =r Satie 
Appre Reigners 
Pn hm aad yn lg 
Cheese 











OOD food is no small 

matteraboard Hamburg- 
American liners. The choic- 
est viands prepared by the 
most expert chefs, served by 
experienced stewards in 
tastefully decorated salons, 
combine to make every meal 
an anticipated occasion 
when going “Across the 
Atlantic” 


——PLEASURE CRUISES 


Gio the West Indies 
8. S. RELIANCE 
From New York 
Feb. 23 — 27 days Mar. 27 — 16 days 


C10 ‘Northern 
Wonderlands 
S. S. RELIANCE 


From New York 
June 29 — 36 days to Iceland, Spitzbergen, 
Norway and the North C ‘ape. 


Rates $800 up include return passage to New York 





HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
39 Broadway, New York 


209 Tremont St., Boston, 177 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
262 S. Broad St., Philadelphia, 574 Market St., ‘San Fran- 
Cisco, Citizens’ Nat’! Bank Bldg., Los Angeles, 812 Olive 
3t.,St. Louis, 614 St. James St., W. Montreal, 274 Main 
St., Winnipeg, Adams Bldg., Edmonton. Or local Steam- 
ship and Tourist Agents 


a, aa, aS, aa, a 








HAVE YOU ever heard of skiing in the 
Japanese Alps? Well, you ride by train 
eight hours from Tokyo, debark at 4:15 
A.M. at an unlighted, unheated station, 
wait an hour and a half for a connecting 
train, ride thirty minutes to Akakura, 
and then journey uphill on your skis 
for two hours. If you are still enjoying 
it, you will fall enthusiastically in love 
with a spick and span Japanese inn, 
where a warm mineral bath gushing up 
from the ground and the ever present 
hot tea await you. No English is spoken, 
no American food is served, but pretty 
native girls in bright kimonos serve you, 
and clean, unmarked snow stretches out 
for a mile and a half in an unbroken 
slope of beautiful mountainside. 


THE JOKE about one’s razor blade 
grows a bit thin, but do you know what 
the Pullman Company does with i 
discarded blades? Well, it seems they 
let them slip around till they get lost— 
that is, after you drop them down the 
slot in men’s washrooms. For some time 
the thought has worried many that pos- 
sibly the knights of the ties were being 
subjected to the danger of slicing the 
thin soles of their ragged shoes to rib- 
bons on the edges of blades dropping 
thick and fast from flying express 
trains. Not so! The blades are caught 
between the inner and outer walls of 
the car and stay there. 


A RECENT addition to the trans- 
atlantic fleet is the new 25,000-ton 
motor ship' of the Cosulich Line, now 
running regularly between New York 
and Trieste. For winter vacationists, 
the Vulcania offers the unusual feature 
of a special stop at Cannes, enabling 
Riviera vacationists to land almost at 
the front doors of their hotels. This new 
boat is one of the three ships in the world 
equipped with a complete telephone sys- 
tem. The other two are the Leviathan 
and the Vulcania’s sister ship, the Sa- 
turnia. As an added luxury, the Cosulich 
liner has some forty suites and state- 
rooms equipped with private verandas. 


IT’S AN ILL wind that blows nobody 
good. This winter the Cunard Line 
placed its 19,782-ton ship, the Caronia, 
in service on a New York to Havana 
run. The Ward Line, which had up to 
then carried the cream of the business, 
retaliated by borrowing from the United 
States Shipping Board the 153,689-ton- 
liner President Roosevelt for its service 
and, in addition, reducing the rates 
25 per cent. Cunard Line officials de- 
nied any attempt at competition, but 
the average winter traveler found him- 
self in the pleasing positiqn of being 
able to travel to Havana at cheaper 
prices than ever before. 
(Turn to Page 172) 


TRAVEL NEWS AND NOTES 





CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 
FROM NEW YORK 


(Also New York to*Pacific Coast via Panama Canal 


Date Ship and Line To 
Feb. 16 Calamares—United Fruit Port Limon 
Feb. 16 Vauban— 

Lamport & Holt Buenos Aires 
Feb. 16 California— 
Panama Pacific San Francisco 
Feb. 20 Metapan—United Fruit Santa Marta 
Feb. 21 Essequibo — Pacific 
Steam Navigation Valparaiso 
Feb. 21 Colombia—Panama Mail San Francisco 
Feb. 23 Pastores—United Fruit Port Limon 
Feb. 23 American Legion— 
Munson Buenos Aires 
Feb. 27 Sixaola—United Fruit Santa Marta 
Feb. 28 Santa Elisa—Grace Valparaiso 
Feb. 28 oy Wilson— 
Dolla: San Francisco 
Mar. 2 Ulua—United Fruit Port Limon 
Mar. 2 Virginia— 
Panama Pacific San Francisco 
Mar. 6 Zacapa—United Fruit Santa Marta 
Mar. 7 Ecuador—Panama Mail San Francisco 
Mar. 7 Aconcagua— 
South American Valparaiso 
Mar. 9 Toloa—United Fruit ort Limon 
Mar. 9 Southern Cross—Munson Buenos Aires 
Mar. 13 Santa Marta— 
United Fruit Santa Marta 
Mar. 14 Santa Barbara—Grace Valparaiso 
Mar. 14 President Van Buren— 
Dollar San Francisco 
Mar. 16 Mongolia— 
anama Pacific San Francisco 
Mar. 16 Calamares— 
United Fruit Port Limon 
Mar. 16 Vandyck— 
Lamport & Holt Buenos Aires 
Mar. 21 ro—Pacific Steam 
Navigation Valparaiso 
Mar. 21 Venezuela— 
Panama Mail San Francisco 
Mar. 23 Pan America—Munson Buenos Aires 
Mar. 30 California— 
Panama Pacific San Francisco 
Apr. 3  Virginia— 
Panama Pacific San Francisco 
Apr. 4 Guatemala— 
Panama Mail San Francisco 
Apr. 6 Western World— 
unson Buenos Aires 
Apr. 20 American Legion— 
Munson Buenos Aires 
Apr. 27 Mongolia— 


Panama Pacific San Francisco 


TRANSATLANTIC SAILINGS 
FROM NEW YORK 


Date Ship and Line To 


Feb. 16 Paris—French Havre 
Feb. 16 Arabic—Red Star Antwerp 
Feb. 16 Frederik VIII— 
andinavian-American Copenhagen 

Feb. 16 Augustus— Navigazione 

Generale Italiana Genoa 
Feb. 16 Stavangerfjord— 

orwegian America Oslo 

Feb. 16 Deutschland— 

Hamburg-American Hamburg 
Feb. 16 Antonia—Cunard Liverpool 
Feb. 16 George Washington— 

United States Bremen 
Feb. 21 rlin— 

North German Lloyd Bremen 
Feb. 22 Vulcania—Cosulich Trieste 
Feb. 23 Carmania—Cunard Liverpool 
Feb. 23 Drottningholm— 

Swedish American Gothenburg 
Feb. 23 Minnesota— 

Atlantic Transport London 
Feb. 23 Olympic—White Star Southampton 
Feb. 23 Patria—Fabre Marseilles 
Feb. 23 Regina—White Star Liverpool 
Feb. 23 Ryndam— 

Holland America Rotterdam 
Feb. 23 Hamburg— 

Hamburg-American Hamburg 
Feb. 23. Ascania—Cunard London 
Feb. 23 Caledonia—Cunard Glasgow 
Feb. 26 Thuringia— 

Hamburg-American Hamburg 
Feb. 27 Leviathan— 

United States Southamptor 
Feb. 28 Rochambeau—French Havre 
Feb. 28 Stuttgart— 

North German Lloyd Bremen 
Mar. 1 Aquitania—Cunard Southampton 
Mar. 1 America—United States Bremen 
Mar. 2 Cedric—White Star Liverpool 
Mar. 2 Minnetonka— 

Atlantic Transport London 
Mar. 2 Pennland—Red Star Antwerp 
Mar. 2 Ile de France—French Havre 


(Continued on Page 168) 
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Ghru A 


pacpeland to 


Californiag 


Golden State “Route pierces the fast- 
developing Southwest once made famous 


by Chief Geronimo 


SouTHERN ARIZONA Is a land of 
contrasts. Red-and-tan moun- 

tains jut stiffly from the painted 
mesas. Down from their passes 

in Geronimo’s day swept the 
hard-riding savages to wreak 

ruin and torture upon the settlers 
beneath. When finally overwhelmed 
by white men’s armies, fifty years ago, 
they asked only to be allowed to go 
back into the mountains they loved 
—to those peaks that look so relent- 
less, yet cast such a spell upon all who 
come their way. 

And the land of the Apaches has 
nourished two other civilizations — 
one very old and the other very new. 
Once it cradled a people who dwelt 
in cliff houses—and who vanished, 
for no known reason, perhaps a 
thousand years before Coronado’s 
mailed Spaniards rode by. You 
can see their dwellings still, as you 
travel through Apacheland. 

Today huge copper mines, the 
mighty Roosevelt Dam and Lake, 
and the astonishing green agri- 


The mighty Roosevelt Dam, on the Apache Trail, 
stores life and wealth for the desert 





culture of the Salt River Valley about 
Phoenix give vitality and wealth to 
this countryside where once the set- 
tler dwelt in grim hardship, his rifle 
ever at his saddle-bow. 

See southern Arizona! It is one of 
the most fascinating lands on earth. 
From October to June it is at its 
best, with picturesque guest ranches 
open to the visitor, and delightful 
new modern tourist hotels at Tucson, 





Chandler, and Phoenix. South- 
ern Arizona offers warm, invig- 
orating sunshine; golf, fishing 
and big-game hunting; and 
many a historic shrine to visit. 

Southern Pacific’s GoLDEN 
STATE and SunsET Routes serve the 
spirited region. Five trains daily for 
California pass right through the 
heart of the old Apache and modern 
guest-ranch country, and the winter 
desert resorts of southern California. 
Visit it on your way to the Pacific 
Coast. You can stop over at El Paso, 
too, and see a bit of Old Mexico at 
Juarez, only five minutes distant. Be 
sure to tour the Apache Trail high- 
way, a one-day side-trip by comfort- 
able motor stage. Through Pullmans 
on both Sunser and Go.LpEN 
STaTE Routes will take you to 
Globe for the Apache Trail. 

Go west one way, return an- 
another, by means of Southern 
Pacific’s four routes. See the whole 
Pacific Coast. Stop over anywhere 
on roundtrip ticket. 





Southern Pacific 


Four Great Routes 


Two very interesting, illustrated books in colors have been prepared for you. They are tree, 
Send your name and address at once to E. W. Crarp, 310 S. Michigan Blvd. , Chicago, tor 
“6Southern Arizona” and “How Best to See the Pacific Coast”. 
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AND TRAVEL 
DEPARTMENT 


Established 1 
FEATURED EVERY MONTH ra SEVEN PUBLICATIONS 
OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MAGAZINES 
CATLANTIC MONTHLY, COUNTRY LIFE, HARPER’S, REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS, SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, THE GOLDEN BOOK, 
ond WORLD'S WORK 
For space and rates in our departments write to 
THE WHERE-TO-GO BUREAU, Inc., 8 Beacon. Street, Boston,,Mass,. U. S. A. 


Ps Vets 


CRUISES-T OURS 
RAYMOND-WHITCOMB SUMMER A N A Mi Ae 


SE, _-S WS DAYS Peru-Chile 
SPRING £40731. SS ALL 
eos AND «ne hss ae vy : Wi WINTER — Havana 


> iC = i bad ” 
ae ie 3 YN Modern sports and pleasures mellowed b Pi Sd A cane nd 
SUMMER y P y TUN old-world environment. Good hotels, golf, for South Ameert & - 
° AS ed swimming, fishing. Overnight from Miami, - an voyaging, 
oe ad 2 _ » | Two and one-half days from New York. All outside staterooms, many 
CRUISES |'¢2=—= Brae eee eee 
: MUNSON STEAMSHIP LINES. appointments, Swimming pool, 
On the Waterfront at eS ae ae. ae Deck Games. Orchestra. 
editerranean St. Petersburg, Florida rea steaceagy oe bln 19 Day Tours— Havana $250 y 
= : rae You will enjoy the aimee modern Nassau. Bananas, B. W. 0. Panama $800 up, including shoe 
Tue first cruise to visit Car- appointments and congenial social life BAHAMAS trips and hotels. 
cassonne, Visiting also Morocco Mil, Mat anneal N AS $ A ‘ 
e> North Africa, Spain, France, and service, tested and eqgeeved free oer of Sune Pa Cc i F I Cc L I NE 


Italy and ‘Dalmatia. Sailing ™“nanakhenua No cold, shivery, wintry blasts in the The Pacific Steam Navigation Co, 


. ee . ° Se 26 Broadway, New York or local travel 
April 8, on S. S. “Carinthia. HOTEL SORENO J eee POS SAAS — 


Rates, $725 and upward ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA Fort Montagu Beach Hotel, Nassau — 
Soren in & Sox, Owners : ns ty nr ne Sab gyn emerald 
Fraxx S. Dover, Manager seas. Every outdoor sport. Open December 
North Cape . A ioe name < S\ | 22nd to "April 6th. . § 
WITH a side trip to Leningrad = ’ DN j S y 
— re a: YJ, we ee SAB 


and Moscow. The ome . BERMUSA 

northern cruise, including Ice- P a ] | A 

land, Scandinavia, Finlan and rincess ote 

—, — n eB ent ang 26. y thi sWin / BERMUDA chips Ay phim "Sosuuee on cues — 

; VW ler. NOW OPEN “~ 

Northern Mediterranean Cntinmneat..dattn Same Management MONTEVIDEO. | BUENOS ines 

and Switzerland é health and sunshine n .-splene Cable address: Princess, Bermuda Calling northbound at Santos and Trinided. 
sa , golf, i i 
ALONG the European shores Saale, tenia sire seemtnes. LOS ANCELES CAL. 8.8. VOLTAIRE we BS: VAUBAN 


: : home-like... tional cui “Within Easy Reach of Everythi 
of the Mediterranean, with sine... reasonable, rates... " ‘\ GB. VANDES 


trips inland to Switzerland, — ——— JD : Hotel CLARK aig 
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the Italian Lakes, +" * HOLT LINE 


as Florida | LOS ANGELES 
soa ene Goonaes, Siang Xv \ 5 POSITIVELY FIREPROOF 
June 29, on S.S. “Franconia.” 2p YI Hot SEM Headquarters for travelers from all 26 Broadway, N.Y., or 
Rates, $800 and upward es ad ses ae eo your local agent 
RCD Fae WHRED HEW BEKICS ig rong gay) Sat NEW YORK 


On the largest and fastest liner that fa|| Raton, N. M. SEABERG HOTEL|AW JAN NUYS HOTEL| POFEE ST. JAMES 
has ever made a cruise round the 175 rooms. Rate, $1 to $5. Art Gallery,| [R> Jigen LOS ANGELES wr" Ak otadien anole on 
world. Sailing on January 21, 1930. 500 paintings in connection. A quiet atmosphere that appeals ggg Saves 9 for pad heer sae 


Send for the Raymond-Whitcomb p——_ XA) to persons of refinement. World- | Much Favored By Women Traveling Without Escort 
Travel Booklets EL PASO TEXAS — famous cafe. Convenient loca- Three Minutes Walk to Forty Theatres and All Best Shope 


tion. Moderate rates. Folder on RATES AND BOOKLET ON APPLICATION. W. JOHNSON QUINN, PREBOEND 
Raymond & aay bein SWEDEN 
Whitcomb Co. Stockholm 


Executive Offices: h S t h { 
( ( (CLEAR. blue waters. . bros, 
a ux canines ae D baad e BS od at 44 curving goon yor yw 
ew ror rt 1 : vit 7 ~ 
Detroit Los Angeles San Francisco g , New Orleans hata ee aa 
_—— One of Americas Leading Hotels sprinkled with flower beds . +2 
utes aw ALFRED S.AMER & CO..Ltd. Proprietors smart shops, gay restaurants an 
OF car fare ™ immaculate hotels. That's Stock 





















































holm—Sweden’s seaport capital! 





INDEPENDENT TRAVEL ( a ae 
IN EUROPE Visieaforeign country... Modern caba- Rs TORNEN ULVAA) with a trip through charming 


Begin your next European tout 


rets vie beer 300 year “ —e for Fm 
our interest in Juarez. aso Offers : OF 
Arranged Through te metropolitan comforts in the New An ensemble of luxury and eomfort—in a } Eight o- direct from New York by 


AN i ining, smelting, re- setting of tropical palms—on the shore of jj the Swedish American Line, or via 
DE & DAWSON, Ltd. | et aprenden oe oh ome mm Lake Worth. Entirely New — Fireproof Con- , London or Paris by convenient boat or 


uropea cee dall-yearclimate {|} Sracton- 316 Rooms—216 Baths. European 4 train service—ten hours by air. Through 
aed : vs ~ — cae with 331 days 0 “health sunshine. P poe RN and making veswvatiine trains from Berlinand Hamburg. = 
ual i caseas meaaen —— bd ite fore, pictare story of El Paso, 1 ay! ra DYNES, Mer. oo. let from any travel bureau or write 
‘exes an eee! a . . 
obligati ~y Private Kutomobil le Tours est and largest cities on the border. ae s House, Milford, men Guns RaiLwavs 
. ‘OURS a Travel Information Bureau Dept. 
Sb ESENE SCORED B El Cob 551 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK city 








For descriptive booklets apply | TEXAS EUROPE — $360 UP 


Local Tourist Agent or | ‘K oe tours offering a ae een Sw € N 
DEAN & D. AWSON Ltd. , of travel. Send for Booklet W. 

512 Fifth Ave. (43rd St.), N.Y.C.. [IF CARLETON ‘TOURS WEPS 

178 West Adams Street, Chicago, iil " Fifth Avenue, New York = 
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CRUISES-TOURS 
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TH 


MERICAZ ¢ kSe 
|) semua, LF 90 4 
“ The Line with the Complete Tour Service” | \ : ; : 





HH famous “ Santa” fleet including new 


ips Santa Maria and Santa Bar- R 
nan asers fascinating tours via Havana or ‘ ae Annual Z 
ANAMA—18 days—#250. PERU | ¥ ; >: : x 
agdays— £405. PRU—CHILE—46 days | OM \ Summer Cruise 


| 
— $505. AROUND SOUTH AMERICA—60 ig os —_ | 
days — $765. Diversified, completely ar- b l : y ; | 


‘ via HAVANA.and the 

raweashore trig under directionot ship’s| | Bw a EUROPE ANAMA CAN 
x ° Climate. 2: ; i } a. 
at For Booklets TM address f a sar and the Unprecedented Luxury & Speed 


10 Hanover Sa. | ie ~ : a MEDITERRANEAN Now you can travel over the 

GRACE LINE New York ; . B TE | _ eon crane yma in 
; ye exclusive. chartere us t supreme luxury on e Tamous 

= ne ee S45 % Sealer Liner" California ” from | / new S. S. Virginia, or her sister 
p ‘se F — New York July 2 to Aug. 29, 1929. ship, theS. S. California, larg- 
‘ v . 4 —_ " est liners ever built under 

i Our eighth consecutive Dy,  the American flag. Fortnightly 
Electrification adds to the cruise 200 perfectly ideal with the pe . ah naa Gage 
smooth, restful, clean flight Vacation Combination Rs Sill Sith ai : 
hrough Switzerland .... ne d th oute: New York, Havana, 
i makes the country more urope an e Panama Canal, San Diego (Co- 
y ncaa Mediterranean. ..a proven ronado Beach}, Los Angeles, 


or oe ° . * San Francisco. 13 days, t 
The economical way, about $10 a day itinerary Madeira, Cadiz, to Coas! Vie 


erin Tangier, Gibraltar, Malaga , yo . 
“penuh Americas" Incloding the ....And when the fleets Naples, "Athens, Constan- oe Me's ‘Merkel Sirect, Sin Franeace, 
Panama Canal, Colombia, S. A., Nicara- last fall brought back tinople, Beyrout,The Holy % offices w here ae 


Salvador, Guat la d Mexico. 
cane, Sputiien Sede Maat from Europe the tens of Land, Egypt, Leghorn, 


ide rooms. Orchestras. Swimming pools. Monaco ... returning via 
Exeallent cuisine. Large cool upper-deck thousands of contented 


° ) )) oF kd 7 
: “ . - don and Paris with 4 iT te y] 
dining room, one sitting. Frequent sailings Americans their praise for Lon ' - t “a it on fanoma fac ific LLNe 
from New York and San Francisco and Los . A opportunity to visi y NATIC L 
Angeles. Stop in Havana, eastbound. Switzerland was unanl- other part of Europe. 
Booklet ‘‘E’’ on request. 























mous.... the outstanding Clark’s Famous Cruises 
PANAMA MAIL §.S.CO. age EUROPE AND WESTERN 
10 Hanover Sq. New York event of the entire trip in Spring oud Summer NORWAY MEDITERRANEAN 


= every respect! Do we need Cruise, 52 days, $600 to $1300 
LEADING COLLEGE TOURS ‘- aad — sunettations % Let us plan for you and es“ Lancastria” sailing June 29 
Moule an 1088._ 210 All Expense Tours | 4p « te. ne work up your own plans. | Spain, Tangier, Algiers, Italy, Ri- 
$25 up. First class hotels. Send for this recommendation ‘ Study our informative viera, Sweden, Norway ,Edinburgh, 
ate oe Ly Ay wand booklets; individual travel Trossachs, Berlin (Paris, London). 
' * or group travel of every Hotels, drives, fees, etc., included. 


‘e variation. We have 200 || Mediterranean, Jan. 29, 1930,$600up 
f ASSOLE $) Ask your nearest Tourist || European offices—at your Frank C. Clark, Times Bldg., N. Y. 





























? ° serviceat every main point 
MERICAN || tris on tour that | \ pete f ie nes | 
|| and msist oO i d the largest 
‘ , | \ perience and th g 
includes Switzerland. If travel organization. EMPLE‘< 
; ; our Tourist Agent can- || 
winter and sail to glorious J ° Popular Tours 
sub-tropical summer... The: not satisfy syou, use the P MEDITERRANEAN 


° si ; ical care- 
climate is ideal, scenery a coupon below. By the economical ca Weataahia ssi de 
veritable eephony af ook i i ender ‘ — April, June, Camp im the Desert. 
3 “ Pap / eee 4 rt 
with beauty Bi lela SWISS FEDERAL Great _— and —— FU) ROPE 
Yh nenta urope; specia 
alles ag nce RAILROAD S Feature TourstoChristian ||] Tours sail March, April, May, June, 
with the joys of summer. 475 Fifth Avenue, New York a . Oe eos —- Fan eel movor —_ 
Safe Ships — Fastest Time | Ge : (D. l hie F tival) |] iera, Chateau Country, Thames Valley, 
21,000 ton American Steamers ° ° ee ( Ro me — Shakespeare Country, Scottish i 
Ph Auscibag testa sck eres Tintend spending.............days/ - « . New Russia... lands, Exceptional guides. 
_ Western World American Legion poe in —— i ed Programs upon request $308 to $1,405 
Under U. 8. Gov’t. Mail Contract send me tlliustrat ooklets : 
Fessighehr mathe | pon a pd THOS. COOK & SON Thousands of cultured Americans com 


id : - 
from New York 585 Fifth Avenue, New York a ay wwe end you booklets? 








Leave the cold northern 








Apply any Tourist Agency, or — and Branches 
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; 447-B Park Square Building, Boston, Mass. 


- a) 
Ask the Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon Street . i ™ Ask Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon Street, 
Boston, for space & rates in our department. E U F oO = e Boston, for space & rates in our department. 
$ HYGRAD, A 1B TOUR. June 15. Magnif. 
/ ay we wea cent S.S. onte Biancamano.”’ First 
A Day-All Expenses Class throughout. Limited membership. American Institute 
i UROP ] an teach ted eee, Sane ae f Ed : T l 
uly. ec erate an tuden 
Class. Swiss Passes, Dolomites, Dutch ° ucationa rave 


Canals, etc. British Isles Tour. Swiss-|§ __ . 5 
ryatest travelvalue offered. Black Forest Tour. 5 Norway Tours, Foremost University Tours— 


Guild Travel Bureau, Dept. Low Rates—$675 and up. Itinerary E-9. Officially recognized by Ameri- 


802, 180 N.Michigan, : “oat : 
NORWAY, swepen, DENMARK can Universities Lectures in 


Art, History, Literature,Travel, 
AND NORTH CAPE. Independent Spanish, French, German, 


9 ' W; Sager. Peckings on Ll acta Cane] , Oe 
8h2 Round the orld Cruises, Booklet N-9. Credit if desired. oing to c, urope 
Alaska and Pacific Coast Tours. The best 587 Fifth Avenug Write early for FREE BOOK how two or 
Send for Tlustrated Literature in American Travel. Booklet A-9. NEW YORK é Aebean can see Europe wich utmost 
ROBERTSON TRAVEL BUREAU|GILLESPIE, KINPORTS & BEARD, Inc-| “%; J Traver Buntau, 1138 Nevbery Se, Boorse 
Hibernian Building, Los Angeles, Oalif. 8 West 40th Street, New York . . 
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T 
Tours to EUROPE 


Companionable people, restricted parties, 
better hotels. Special privileges for mem- 
bers taking university courses abroad. We'll 
send you free illustrated booklet $395 
No. AT on Student European 

Tours. Write us. And Up 


International Travel Club 
Terminal Tower Bldg. eland 











FRANco-BELGIQUE 
Tours Co..dnc. 


551 FIFTH AVENUE 
<« NEW YORKCITY > 














Old England 
Breve seems to linger about 

an old inn, as about an old 
church, more of the magic and 
romance of the past than is to 
be found anywhere else. The 
wise traveller looks forthe inn 
in which history and hospital- 
ity are wedded. Such are the 
hundred Inns in England with 
the Trust House sign, in 
which you can count upon 
good fare and comfortable 
rooms at a moderate price. 


Full list and booklet from 


Trust Houses, Limited 
53, Short’s Gardens, London 
W.C.2 
or The Where-To-Go Bureau 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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CRUISES-TOURS 


FiomNEW YORK tc EUROPE 
via NORTH CAPE and 
MIDNIGHT SUN LAND 


“4 -day cruise to Idtland, North Capt 
-™Norway and its Fjords, Sweden, ~ 
“Denmark, Scotland. Specially ¢har- © 


“tered White Star transatlanti¢ liner’ 


: “C€algatic” sails from New York, June a 
ke £26, 1929. Rates, first class only, inchud- 
* ing shore trips and stop-over steam- ~ 


t | ship tickets, $550 up. One manage- 
/-ment throughout by American cruise. 
ie Agape Membership limited to 480, 


AMES BORINGS TRAVEL SERVICE Tne 


730 Fifth Avenue - New Yor 
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lorado 
acne enn Peak 
Two 41 “ 
WEEKS 22.3= ones 
2. California—Pacific ae 
—Yellowstone 
Cascades-Olympics, 
British — en 
THREE All- 
WEEKS 3D.O— Sianenee 
3. Yellowstone—Utah—Colorado 
Salt Lake City—Rocky Mts. 
Two 2 All 
WEEKS Expense 
ae Aanasiogn s ood Cunstion 


et Sound, BSG pics-Cascades 
Rainier 1, Oirmpics-Cascades 


oo All 
WEEKS $240°° Expense 
5. Yellowstone Circle Trip 
Minnesota’s 10,000 Lakes 
Shoshone National Forest 


2 3 
mee *155% At. 
6, Pacific Northwest— 


Yellowstone—Glacier or Colorado 
Rainier Park 


two $ 00 pA 
WEEKS 2.40= xpense 
Rates quoted are from a 
Please mail coupon for full infor- 
mation. Nocharge for this service. 
E. E. Nelson, P. T. M. 
18 Northern Pacific Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 
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to EUROPE 


Very unusual ... but ve 
attractive and congenial. , , a 
whole ship entirely for your 
own useand a party of your 
friends ... spacious accommo 
dations for sixteen ... com 
fortable modern well- -arranged 
staterooms. .. all outside ,, 
beds... hot and cold running 
water. Attractive, cozy public 
rooms ... ample deck space, 
The ships used for these 
rivate tours are combination 
Freight and passenger ships 
of 11,000 tons displacement 
regularly employed in the 
trade between New York, 
Copenhagen and the Baltic. 
One of these ships sails every 
week from New York. For 
rates, detailed information 
and suggested tours, apply to 





Leading Travel Services or 





5 Broadway, New York 
EUROPE, EGYPT, PALESTINE 


securing membe 


The Dixie Tours #3 Box 2¢ eeita ¥ EUSTIS. BLOKIDA 
TRAVEL-BOOKS 


and don’t forget 
Spanish Summer 


by GEORGE CRAIG STEWART 
* A little volume that fits into the 
hand like a welcome gift and into 
the mind like a good poem.” With 2 
original etchings. 

Intaglio Edition $5.00 ; Library Edition $2.50 
MOREHOUSE PUBLISHING CO., Milwaukee 








ber—small copy is BIG in Where-To-Go 
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LEADING STUDENT TouRS” 
Cunard supremacy! 7090 satisfied 
ests! They are our pledge for the 
summer men ‘anne 
STUDENTS TRA 
yen Ren Os 





Re 
Where-To-Go advertising covers best prospects 


TRAVEL ACCESSORIES 
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AUCUSTA MONTANA 





ALLAN RANCH ..0a‘titaees 
Beyond All Roads! 

Hunting, Fishing, Scenery. Pack 

0d Horses. Book-| =: 


In Big Rockies. 
Train Trips. 
let. 


arm Plunge. Gc 
RALPH ALLAN, Augusta, Montana. 








CRUISES-TOURS 


Prevents the exhaustion, nausea, dizzi- 





PR tne EL 


Independent and Conducted ne = 
Euro n Tour, July 4th, 1929 
pees’ Days, 560 


(Write for Pamphlet W.) 


“/,\ 468 West 46th Street, New York 


ness and faintness of Travel. Journey 
by Sea, Train, Auto or Air in Comfort. 














ENJOY THE SUNSHINE, PINES, SURF'lL 


cf 
= RTLE-BE / 


Golf, Riding, Fishing. Swimming, Hunting and many other sports. 


year-round. Picturesq 


jue golf co 


urses, elegan 
OCEAN-FOREST COUNTRY CLUB, MYRTLE BEACH, S. C. 


t country club and hi 
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.- «for the best 
Vacation in 
éurope 


Summer days in Devon, in apple 
blossom time, are the most glo- 
riousdays you can spend abroad. 
Stand on the very spot whence 
Drake watched the sails of the 
mighty Armada crowding on 
the horizon. 


Roam around the homeland 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, Frobisher 
and Hawkins. In Devon and the 
West of England the atmosphere 
of bygone eras is delightfully en- 
twined with the luxury of today 
...and the countless pages of 
England’s history and romance 
are still preserved in stone and 
spirit. 

Shakespeare’s house...the home of 
William Penn and the graveyard where 
he sleeps...the resting place of Elihu 
Yale; literary and romantic landmarks 
that you will remember for many years 
to come. England with her customs 
and age-old chivalry will attract and 
please Americans more than any other 
country in Europe. Land at Plymouth 


in the heart of Devon and begin your 
wanderings in the west. 


Guide No. 58, containing maps and illustrations, 
will be gladly sent to you on application 


K. W. C. GRAND, Gen. Agt., 505 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


GREAT ee 


an 
SOUTHERN 
Railways of England 


~~ 








Early Spring Offer 


sailings direct to Mediterranean ports Mar. 
16, April 6, 20, May 11, 18, 25; itineraries 
include motoring through Morocco, Algeria 
and Tunisia; through Sicily, Italy, the Riviera; 
through Spain to the Ibero-American Ex- 
— at Seville and the Exposition at 
arcelona. 


For Spring and Summer 


Tours de luxe, by highest class steamers; sail- 
ings via North Atlantic and Southern routes. 
Itineraries covering Great Britain .. . Conti- 
nental Europe ... North Cape... Russia. 


Special Cruise Tours by Airplane; General 
Airplane and Private Automobile Travel. 
Tours by Cabin; Popular Tours by Tourist 
Third Cabin . . . an attractive series at 
popular prices. 





Individual Independent Travel 


To suit your personal requirements, your budget and 
your convenience ... with or without courier escort. 


Steamship tickets by all lines 


Cook’s Traveller’s Cheques... 
Current the World Over 


Literature and full‘information at your request 


THOS. COOK & SON 


585 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Philadelphia Boston Baltimore Washington Chicago St. Louis 
San Francisco Los Angeles Toronto Montreal Vancouver 


in co-operation with 


WAGONS-LITS CO. 
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THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN 

From Lindesnes to where North Cape 
juts into the Arctic Ocean extend 
thousands of miles of the most su- 
blime coast line on earth. Heaven- 
storming, snow-mantled peaks rise 
abruptly] from a hundred delightful 
sounds in which the porpoise, seal, 
and eider duck play; tremendous 
waterfalls meet their reflections in 
watery mirrors of fjord and lake; 
and the most delightful sea-lanes 
ever seen meander among fields, 
orchards, forests, and toy villages 
snuggling warmly even beneath gla- 
ciers whose vastness and mighty 
beauty dwarfs all accessible rivals. 






















































































But Inland and Highland Norway 
are no less notable, and very differ- 
ent. Railways that make all marvel 
take you into the very heart of the 
gorgeously colored plateaus that dis- 
tinguish Norway, and where winter 
sports may be enjoyed in midsummer 
close to flower-strewn heaths and un- 
der a brilliant sun. Or into the beau- 
tifully forested East Norway valleys 
where the fine, ancient Folk Culture 
of the Norsemen may best be en- 
joyed, and where thousands of lakes, 
teeming with trout, await your line. 
Then, off the railways, excellent mo- 
tor cars whisk you into unthinkably 
beauteous revelations of nature, the 
wildest landscapes in Europe and up 
to the feet of Norway’s most mag- 
nificent peaks. Cozy hotels abound 
and the cuisine of these, the trains, 
and steamers, is famous, as is also the 
honesty and courtesy of the people. 
And the cities of Norway—modern, yet old 
and quaint. You will be charmed! 

Let us suggest an itinerary for you including 
all Scandinavia if you wish. We have noth- 
ing to sell; all our services are free. 


Rottorsye rave Savon 


Mardi Avenue 
Rew York, RY-USA 
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Ship and Line 


Cleveland— 
Hamburg-American 
Conte Biancamano— 

Lloyd Sabaudo 
United States—Scandi- 

navian-American 
Albert Ballin— 

Hamburg- American 
Kungsholm— 

Swedish American 
Andania—Cunard 

launia—Cunard 
Bergensfjord 

Norwegian America 
Dresden— 

North German Lloyd 
Berengaria—Cunard 
Lancastria—Cunard 
Cleveland— 

amburg-American 
Cameronia—Cunard 
Ausonia—Cunard 
Gripsholm— 
Swedish American 


Hellig Olav— 


candinavian-American™ 


oma—Navigazione 

Generale Italiana 

ew Amsterdam— 

Holland America 
Minnekahda— 

Atlantic Transport 
Doric—White Star 
President Harding— 

United States 
De Grasse—French 
Edison—National Steam 

Navigation 
Muenchen— 

North German Lloyd 
Oscar II— 

Scandinavian-American 
New York— 

Hamburg-American 
Veendam— 

Holland America 
Paris—French 
Arabic—Red Star 
Minnewaska— 

Atlantic Transport 
Olympic—White Star 
Conte Grande— 

Lloyd Sabaudo 
Alesia—Fabre 
Antonia—Cunard 
Aurania—Cunard 
Westphalia— 

Hamburg-American 
Leviathan— 

United States 
Thuringia— 

Hamburg-American 
Berlin— 

North German Lloyd 
Presidente Wilson 

Cosuli ic 
Aquitania—Cunard 
President Roosevelt 

United States 
Caledonia—Cunard 
Carmania unard 
Caronia—Cunard 
Stavangerfjord— 

Norwegian America 
Frederik VIII— 

Scandinavian-American 
Augustus — Navigazione 

Generale Italiana 
Deutschland— 

Hamburg-American 
Minnesota— 

Atlantic Transport 
Regina—White Star 
Karlsruhe— 

orth German Lloyd 
Columbus— 
North German Lloyd 
Drottningholm— 
wedish American 
Rochambeau—French 
Stuttgart— 
orth German Lloyd 
Westphalia— 

Hamburg-American 
Berengaria—Cunard 
Ascania—Cunard 
California—Cunard 
Andania—Cunard 
Vulcania—Cosulich 
Milwaukee— 

amburg-American 
Volendam— 

Holland America 
Ile de France—French 
Pennland—Red Star 
Minnetonka- 

Atlantic Transport 
Cedric—White Star 
Hamburg— 

Hamburg- American 
America—United States 

resden— 

North German Lloyd 
Thuringia— 

amburg-American 
Cameronia—Cunard 
Albert Ballin— 

Hamburg-American 

Lancastria—Cunard 


(Continued from Page 162) 


To 


Hamburg 
Genoa 
Copenhagen 
Hamburg} 
GoGnakavs 
iverpoo 
London 
Oslo 
Bremen 
Pyeenaten 
Liverpoo 
Hamburg 
Glasgow 
London 


Gothenburg 


~ Copenhagen 


Genoa 
Rotterdam 


London 
Liverpool 


Bremen 
Havre 


Pirzus 
Bremen 
Copenhagen 
Hamburg 
Rotterdam 
Havre 
Antwerp 


London 
Southampton 


Genoa 
Marseilles 
Liverpool 
London 
Hamburg 
Southampton 
Hamburg 


Bremen 


Trieste 
Southampton 


Bremen 
Glasgow 
Liverpool 
London 
Oslo 
Copenhagen 
Genoa 


Hamburg 


London 
Liverpool 


Bremen 
Bremen 


Gothenburg 
avre 


Bremen 


Hamburg 
Southampton 
London 
Glasgow 
Liverpool 
Trieste 


Hamburg 
Rotterdam 
avre 


Antwerp 


London 
Liverpool 


Hamburg 
Bremen 


Bremen 


mburg 
lasgow 


Hamburg 
Liverpool 


aor. 
pr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 
Apr. 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 
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Apr. 27 


Apr. 


Apr. 
Apr. 


27 
27 


Ship and Line 
Lapland—Red Star 
Alaunia—Cunard 
aris—Frenc 
Minnekahda— 

Atlantic Transport 
Baltic—White Star 
Olympic—White Star 
Conte Biancamano— 

Lloyd Sabaudo 
United States— 

candinavian-American 
Bergensfj ord— 

Norwegian America 

yron—National Steam 

Navigation 
Mauretania—Cunard 
Leviathan— 

United States 
Muenchen— 

North German Lloyd 
Cleveland— 

Hamburg-American 
President Harding— 

United States 
St. Louis— 

Hamburg-American 
Aurania—Cunard 
Antonia—Cunard 
Kungsholm— 

Swedish American 
Hellig Olav— 

Scandinavian-American 
Roma—Navigazione 

Generale Italiana 
New Amsterdam— 

Holland America 
Arabic—Red Star 
Minnewaska— 

Atlantic , 
Homeric—White Star 
Reliance— 

Hamburg-American 
De Grasse—French 
Sinaia—Fabre 
La Bourdonnais—French 
Aquitania—Cunard 

erlin— 

North German Lloyd 
Providence—Fabre 

ew York— 

Hamburg-American 
Tle de France—French 
Minnesota— 

Atlantic Transport 
Adriatic—White Star 
Majestic—White Star 
Conte Grande— 

Lloyd Sabaudo 
Oscar II— 

Scandinavian-American 
Gripsholm— 

wedish American 
Transylvania—Cunard 
Ausonia—Cunard 
Scythia—Cunard 
Lapland—Red Star 
Berengaria—Cunard 
George Washington— 

United States 
Caronia—Cunard 
Olympic— White Star 
California—Cunard 
Samaria—Cunard 
Stavangerfjord— 

orwegian America 
Drottningholm— 

Swedish American 
Frederik VIII— 

Scandinavian-American 
Augustus — Navigazione 

Generale Italiana 
Paris—Frenc 
Pennland—Red Star 
Minnetonka— 

Atlantic Transport 
Cedric—White Star 
Deutschland— 

amburg-American 
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Antwerp 
ndon 
Havre 


Londen 
iverpool 
Southampton 


Genoa 
Copenhagen 
Oslo 


Pirzus 
Southampton 


Southampton 
Bremen 
Hamburg 
Bremen 


Hamburg 
ondon 
Liverpool 


Gothenburg 
Copenhagen 
Genoa 


Rotterdam 
Antwerp 


London 
Southampton 


Hamburg 
avre 
Marseilles 
Bordeaux 
Southampton 


Bremen 
Marseilles 


Hamburg 
Havre 


London 
Liverpool 
Southampton 


Genoa 
Copenhagen 
Gothenburg 
asgow 
London 
Liverpool 


ntwerp 
Southampton 


Southampton 
lasgow 
Liverpool 
Oslo 
Gothenburg 
Copenhagen 
Genoa 
Havre 
Antwerp 


London 
Liverpool 


Hamburg 


OTHER SAILINGS FROM 


Date 


Feb. 


Feb. 
Feb. 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


Mar. 
Mar. 


Apr. 


Feb. 
Feb. 


On 


NEW YORK 


Mediterranean Cruises 


Ship and Line 


Empress of Scotland— 
Canadian Pacific 


Rotterdam—Holland America 


Time 


72 days 
72 days 


France—French Line and 


American Express 
Calgaric— 

Frank Tourist 
Mauretania—Cunard 
Patria—Fabre 
Adriatic—White Sitar 
Laurentic—White Star 
France—Frenc ine 

American Express 


30 days 


68 days 

40 days 

41 days 

45 days 

45 days 
and 

30 days 


Carinthia— 
Raymond & Whitcomb 42 days 
Providence—Fabre 37 days 
West Indies" Cruises 
Araguaya—Royal Mail 14 days 
Kungsholm—Swedish Amer- 
ican and Thomas Cook 17 days 


(Continued on Page 170) 
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To go to Europe. The right wing 
of the movement began seasons 
back when the European trip was 
in the category of a luxury. But, 
it’s a forward march for every- 
body now—the trip is a necessity. 
It is, if you want to keep up with 
the times. Book on the Majestic, 
Olympic, Homeric, Belgenland, 


THING 


Minnewaska or Minnetonka, 
if you can. But if you’re too 
late for these or they don’t suit 
your convenience — take any 
White Star, Red Star or Atlantic 
Transport liner. Every one of 
them has the same charming at- 
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TO DO 


mosphere of smart informality 
—interesting people of the world 
sail on them—their service and 
cuisine are impeccable. You'll 
have the assurance that no one 
has ever traveled better. 


oN Address: No. 1 Broadway, New York City; our offices elsewhere or authorized agents 


WHITE JTAR LINE = 
RED STAR LINE-ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE | 


UTMOST OCLAN SERVICE 


7 INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY ‘| 


e 
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(Continued from Page 168) 
Ship and Line Time 
Duchess of Bedford— 


‘anadian Pacific 29 days 
Veendam—Holland America 
and Frank Tourist 30 days 
Fort St. George— 
Furness Bermuda 12 days 
Volendam—Holland America 
and Frank Tourist 16 days 
California—Cunard 31 days 
Araguaya—Royal Mail 16 days 
Reliance—Hamburg-American 27 days 
Lapland—Red Star 15 days 


When A Cunarder Appears |) '* ® ol 7 vin 


Fort St. George— 


e e ; i ss sotiogamaamea 12 days 
In The Caribbean . .. It is "2 Veet rou 1 a 


Araguaya—Royal Mail 14 days 
Lapland—Red Star 16 days 


* ’ 5 : \~ ee tices avs 
A West Indies Cruise... 2B Arana Reval Mal 1 
Round the World Cruises 


because Cunarders have a way with them... President Monroe—Dollar 
; President Wilson—Dollar 


x President Van Buren—Dollar 
they are south sea pleasure yachts... They ' 28 President Hayes—Dollar 
President Polk—Dollar 
President Adams—Dollar 


25 days 


know the ways of tropical seas... how to 


become diving boards for wet bronzed boys in TRANSPACIFIC SAILINGS 


Martinique... how long to drop anchor off From Los Angeles 


Date Ship and Line To 


Feb. 16 Ope, s . - 
i , Los Angeles Steamship onolulu 
for all that, their manners are transatlantic Feb. 23 City of Los Angeles—__ 
- 6 Los peat cpa Honolulu 
° ° ar. 9 City of Honolulu— 
... their staterooms miracles of comfort... ce pasion Mientnahie 
x a Mar. 16 Calawaii— ; 
and their food the best that New York, Paris Les Angeles Steamship Honolulu 
Mar. 23. City of Los Angeles— 
zi = is Los Angeles Steamship Honolulu 
and London can put up for a tropical picnic... Apr. 6 CityofHonolulu— __ 
Los Angeles Steamship Honolulu 
Apr. 13 Calawaii— 
Los Angeles Steamship Honolulu 
Apr. 20 City of Los Angeles— 
Los Angeles Steamship Honolulu 


A3ldaycruise . .. . . $300 up From San Francisco 
Feb. Manoa—Matson Honolulu 
Visiting Nassau, Havana, Port-au-Prince, se baa a 7, 
Kingston, Colon, Curacao, La Guayra, a 7 toh Honolulu 
Trinidad, Barbados, Martinique, San Juan, Sis gene < eye Belhe Eonaheoel 
Mar. Malolo—Matson Honolulu 
Bermuda. Mar. Korea Maru— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha Hongkong 
Ss. S. CALIFORNIA— Mar. Matsonia—Matson Honolulu 
Mar. Sierra—Matson Sydney 
From New York . .. February 23, 1929. Mar. P —— Cleveland— Manila 
Mar. Manoa—Matson Honolulu 
Every Saturday io Havana by the Trans- se Honclula 
e ° ° Nippon Yusen Kaisha Hongkong 
atlantic Liner Caronia... Every luxury Mar. 27 Maui—Matson Honolulu 
Mar. President Pierce—Dollar Manila 
ofa great Cunarder :.. from New York Apr. Wilhelmina—Matson Honolulu 
—_ penalise one 
pr. alolo—Matson Honolulu 
placa January to March 16, 1929. Apr. Matsonia—Matson Honolulu} 
Apr. Siberia'Maru— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha Hongkong 
Apr. President Taft—Dollar Manila 
Apr. Manoa~Matson Honolulu 
Apr. Malolo—Matson Honolulu 
Apr. Maui—Matson Honolulu 
For further information apply to Age. 36 Tego Mare— 


Nippon Yusen Kaisha Hongkong 


La Guayra ... when to arrive at Nassau. But 


Honolulu 














Apr. Ventura—Matson Honolulu 
your local agent Apr. President Jefferson—Dollar Manila 


From Seattle 


CUNARD-ANCHOR ae ne 
i sen Kai g 
ws Mar. 23 Nien Mere eee wh 


Nippon Yusen Kaisha Hongkong 
e ‘~ Mar. 23. President Madison—Dollar Manila 
Apr. 3 Iyo Maru— 
e ~ t n ] e ~ Tr Uu ] _ e * Nippon Yusen Kaisha Hongkong 
Apr. 6 President Jackson—Dollar Manila 
Apr. 20 President McKinley— 
llar Manila 


From Vancouver 


Feb. 16 Empress of Asia— 

Canadian Pacific Hongkong 
Feb. 28 Gothicstar Star—Blue Star London 
Mar. 1 Albionstar—Blue Star London 
Mar. 9 Empress of France— 

anadian Pacific Hongkong 

Mar. 30 Empress of Russia— 

Canadian Pacific Hongkong 


(Turn to Page 172) 
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WorLp TRAVELER 
AND AUTHOR OF 
A VAGABOND 
JOURNEY AROUND 
THE WORLD. 
WANDERING IN 
NORTHERN CHINA, 
EAST OF SIAM 


Harry A. Franck, author-traveler, in the 
accompanying article, has described with 
great clarity the advantages of this unique 
steamship service. You go as you please, 
stopping where you please for as long as you 
like. Then when you are ready, continue on 
a similar ship in identical accommodations. 

Every week a President Liner sails from 
Los Angeles and San Francisco for Honolulu, 
Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong and 
Manila, and fortnightly on to Singapore, 
Penang, Colombo, Suez, Port Said, Alexan- 
dria, Naples, Genoa, Marseilles, New York 
and Boston. 


You sail aboard palatial President Liners, 
broad of beam, steady and comfortable. Spa- 
cious decks, Luxurious public rooms. A 
swimming pool. Outside rooms with beds, 
not berths. A cuisine famous among world 
travelers, 


From Seattle these President Liners sail 
every two weeks for the same Oriental ports 
and Round the World. 

There is a similar service returning from 
the Orient to Seattle, Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. 

From New York to California via Havana 
and Panama, President Liners sail fortnightly. 


HARRY A. FRANCK 


“The world does, 
indeed, improve—or at 
least ways of seeing it do. 
In the days of my youth 
there were only two ways 
of encircling the globe. 
First, wholly ‘on your 
own,’ working out your 
own schedules and ar- 
ranging for transporta- 
tion, again and again, 
each time you wished to move 
on .. . Secondly, the same ship 
all the way round, with never 
time enough in any one country 
to get more than a tantalizing 
glimpse. 


“Today you may circumnavi- 
gate much as if in your own 
private yacht. Weekly and fort- 


it 


Sa 


Noted traveler explains 
new way to see the World 


nightly sailings around the 
world in palatial American lin- 
ers, from either the Atlantic or 
the Pacific seaboard. Stopovers 
anywhere en route, within the 
broad limit of two years! Time 
to spread yourself, to follow an 
impulse and go off at a tangent 
wherever word reaches you of 
something you simply must see 
or do to be happy the rest of 


your life. 


“When the excursion is over, 
back to another palatial liner of 
the same line and, as simply as 
reentering your own home, on 
again, until the urge to explore 
another new world once more 
comes upon you...” 


Harry Ge Tre 


COMPLETE INFORMATION FROM ANY STEAMSHIP/OR TOURIST AGENT 





DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINE 
AMERICAN MAIL LINE 





25 AND 32 BROADWAY, NEW YORK; 604 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. ¥.; 210 80. SIXTEENTH 8T., PHILADELPHIA; 177 STATE 
8T., BOSTON, MASS. ; 110 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL.; 514 W. SIXTH ST., J.0S ANGELES, CALIF.; ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG. 
8AN FRANCISCO; 1005 CONNECTICUT N. W., WASH., D. C.3 DIME BANK BUILDING, DETROIT; UNION TRUST BLDG. CLEVELAND, 
OHIO; 152 BROADWAY, PORTLAND, OREGON; 21 PLAZZA DEL POPOLO, ROME, ITALY; 11 BIS RUE SCRIBE, PARIS, FRANCE; 22 
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i hry are about eight 
lights on the ordinary closed 
automobile. An average tri- 
motored twelve-passenger Boeing Air 
Transport plane carries twenty-five— 
three on the instrument board, one 
on each of the outboard motors to 
illuminate gauges, three navigation 
lights on wing tips and tail, two landing 
lights of 250,000 candlepower each, 
eight reading lights, two dome lights 
in the cabin, one over the cabin instru- 
ment board, one in the buffet cabinet, 
one in the cabin entrance, one in the 
baggage room, and one in the lavatory. 
IN MAKING use of our air information, 
the following advice should be kept 


securely in mind: 


Airplane Information 


1. New routes and new planes are being 
added almost daily to the services now 
running regularly. 

2. Because of the decrease in air-mail 
rates in effect since August 1, 1928, and 
the consequent tremendous increase in the 
volume of air mail, many companies 
have been forced to suspend passenger 
service. Most of them have ordered more 
planes, and as deliveries are made the 
service will be resumed. 

3. Passenger service is often found im- 
practicable, owing to weather condi-.ions, 
especially in the Northern states during 
the winter months. 

4. The table makes no attempt to list 
cities at which airplanes stop en route. 
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It lists only points of departure 
and terminus. For example, the 
Chicago to San Francisco plane 
of the Boeing Air Transport is listed 
under Chicago and San Francisco, It 
is not listed under Iowa City, Des 
Moines, Omaha, North Platte, Chey. 
enne, Rock Springs, Salt Lake City, Elko, 
Reno, and Sacramento, although the plane 
makes stops at all these points. 

5. The prospective air passenger is re- 
ferred to dir [ransportation, which pub. 
lishes comprehensive time-tables in the 
first issue of each month. 

Atlanta—See Chicago. 
—See New Orleans. 
Albany—See Cleveland. 
Boston—New York: Colonial Air Transport. 
Catalina Island—Wilmington, California: Western 


ir Express. ; 
Cheyenne—Pueblo: Western Air Express. 


(Continued on Page 174) 





All outdoors calls you to the 





GULF COAST 


Overnight from San Francisco or Los Angeles 





On every trip West! 
YOSEMITE 


NATIONAL PARK 


There’s no forgetting the 
world-known marvels of Yo- 
semite, so snugly cupped in 
the gleaming High Sierra, yet 


to the land of healthful sunshine, where the 
flowers are growing, the golf courses are green, 
the roses are in bloom, and every outdoor 
sport is at its finest. Go down for a few days’ 
play and rest. Motor along the miles and 
miles of beautiful highway which skirts the 
deep blue waters of the Gulf. Ride horseback 
through winding bridle paths of ever-changing 
interest, and fish or hunt within a few min- 
utes’ journey from your hotel. Visit the 
nearby old-world cities of New Orleans, Mo- 
bile, and Pensacola. 


No other winter vacation land offers more 
to every member of the family. Hotels are 
fine, prices are reasonable---the climate is won- 
derful. You will enjoy every minute of your 
stay on the Gulf Coast. 


Write today to R. 
D. Pusey, Gen. Pass. 
Agt., L.& N. R.R., 
Room 335-C, Ninth 
& Broadway, Louis- 
ville, Ky., for come 
plete information. 


so easily reached — all year 
round! 


Plan a week for the pano- 
rama of sheer granite cliffs, 
towering three-fourths of a 
mile... giant Sequoias, world’s 
oldest living things... highest 
waterfalls, that rocket and 
boomin Spring—and the High 
Sierra’s outspread grandeur. 


Free stop-overs on your Cal- 
ifornia tickets for the short, 
scenic side trip—by rail or de 
luxe motor coach. Accommo- 
dations from $1.50 to $16 a day 
include housekeeping cabins, 
lodges, and the colorful 
Ahwahnee, California’s most 
distinctive resort hotel. 2- to 
4-day All-Expense Tours from 
$30 to $76.75. Ask any travel 
agent to plan your trip or 
write to Yosemite Park and 
Curry Co., Yosemite National 
Park, California. 


Californiai_ 


FOUR~SEASON WONDERLAND 
AAA AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAL 





LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE R-R 
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RAYMOND-WHITCOMB RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 


North Cape 
Summer Cruise 


q 


‘Mediterranean 


ie 


Spring Cruise 





(A cruise of six weeks that sails through 
the Western Mediterranean at its pleasant- 
est season and visits out-of-the-way places 
that other cruises rarely reach — Ragusa 
and other picturesque cities in Jugo-Slavia, 
Casablanca in Morocco, the Balearic Isles, 
Malta and Corfu. It is the only cruise ever 
to include a visit to romantic Carcassonne. 
Sailing April 8, on the S. S. ‘‘ Carinthia.” 


‘Rates, $725 and upward 


Se 








Northern Mediterranean 
and Switzerland 


A new summer cruise along the European shores of the 
Mediterranean. With trips inland to Vienna and ‘Buda- 
best, the Italian Lakes and Switzerland, Rome and Granada. 
Sailing June 29 on the ‘‘Franconia.”’ Rates, $800 and up. 
European Tours 


@. Spring and summer tours with carefully planned pro- 

grams. They vary in standards from elaborate tours that 

stop at the best European hotels and travel extensively by 

private automobiles, to much simpler trips at lower prices. 
Round the World Cruise 

To sail Jan. 21, 1930, on the S. S. ‘‘Columbus,”’ largest 

and fastest liner that has ever sailed around the world. 


Send for Raymond -Whitcomb Travel Booklets 


Raymond & 
Whitcomb Company 


126 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


New York, 606 Fifth Avenue; New York, 225 Fifth Avenue. 
Boston, 165 Tremont Street; Philadelphia, 1601 Walnut St. 
Chicago, 176 N. Michigan Ave.; Detroit, 421 Book Bldg. 
Los Angeles, 423 W. Fifth St.; San Francisco, 657 Market St. 


Agents in the principal cities 











@;The complete northern cruise — ninth 
in the Raymond-Whitcomb annual series 
—with visits to far-away Iceland, the North 
Cape and the spectacular Fjords of Norway, 
to Trondhjem and “Bergen, Oslo, Stockholm 
and ancient Visby in the Baltic, to Finland 
and Esthonia. A nine-day side trip will go 
to Leningrad and Moscow. Sailing on the 
Cunard liner ‘‘ Carinthia,” June 26, 1929. 


Rates, $800 and upward 








aT 


West Indies Cruise 


@.A winter cruise of twenty-five days to Havana, Panama, 
Jamaica, Nassau and a dozen. other islands and cities of 
the Caribbean. On the S.S.‘*Columbus,”’ largest and most 
luxurious liner that has ever made a West Indies cruise. 
Sailing on February 26, 1929. Rates, $400 and upward. 


Land Cruises to California 
G. Transcontinental trips on special Raymond-Whitcomb 
Trains running from Atlantic to Pacific without change. 


Individual Travel Service 


G.Spécial trips in America, Europe and other countries, 
planned by expert travelers to meet individual desires, 
and arranged in advance. Raymond-Whitcomb will se- 
cure all railroad and steamship tickets, reserve rooms at 
hotels, engage automobiles, and attend to other details. 


Send for Raymond -Whitcomb Travel Booklets 


Raymond & 
Whitcomb Company 


126 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


New York, 606 Fifth Avenue; New York, 225 Fifth Avenue. 
Boston, 165 Tremont Street; Philadelphia, 1601 Walnut St. 
Chicago, 176 N. Michigan Ave.; Detroit, 421 Book Bldg. 
Los Angeles, 423 W. Fifth St.; San Francisco, 657 Market St. 


Agents in the principal cities 
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Those whe know 


Social Hall 
S.S. LEVIATHAN 














select United States Liners 


MERICANS go to Europe 

on American ships be- 
cause they recognize value. 
They want atmosphere, of 
course. But they demand essen- 
tial comfort first of all: un- 
questioned cleanliness; honest 
Yankee treatment; real service. 
On American ships they enjoy stand- 
ards of living to which they are 
accustomed at home. Besides, an at- 
mosphere of luxury and refinement 
that is unsurpassed on any ocean liner. 





For those who wanta speedy 
crossing, at low winter rates, 
there’s the Leviathan, the 
world’s largest ship; six days 
and you’re over there. If you 
prefer a day ortwolongeratsea, 
your steamship agent will glad- 
ly recommend one of the de- 
lightful cabin ships, the George Washing- 
ton, America, Republic, President Hard- 
ing, or President Roosevelt, Many of the 
travel-wise sail second class, or tourist 
third cabin, for even greater economy. 


United States Lines 


FORTY-FIVE 


BROADWAY, 





NEW YORK CITY 









All- Expense 
Cruises. 


HAVANA 


“MEXICO 
CITY 


See HAVANA this season. Delightful 
sightseeing in automobiles and 
launches. Visit the Prado, Casino, 
Malecon, Morro Castle. Enjoy golf, 
tennis, racing, boating, bathing, dancing, 
Novel sights! Charming scenes! Endless 
diversion! 


10 to 17 Days 
All Expenses $120 up 













In MEXICO, European life and color 
amid the relics of ancient civilizations. 
Shore visits at Havana, side trip to 
Merida, sightseeing trips in Mexico 
City included. 

25 Days—All Expenses $275 up 


Ask authorized Tourist Agents or 


WARD 
LINE 


Foot of Wall St., New York 
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Chicago—Atlanta: Interstate Air Lines. 
—Cincinnati: The Embry-Riddle Co. 
—Cleveland: Universal Air Lines System; Nat- 
ional Air Transport. 
—Dallas (via Kansas City): National Air Trans- 


port. 

—Detroit: Stout Air Services. 

—Green Bay, Wisconsin: Northwest Airways. 

—Indianapolis: Capitol Airways. 

—Kansas City: Robertson Aircraft Corp. 

—Lincoln: Boeing Air Transport. 

—Minneapolis: Northwest Airways; Universal 
Air Lines System. 

—New York: National Air Transport. 

—San Francisco: Boeing Air Transport. 

—St. Louis: Robertson Aircraft Corp. 

—St. Paul: Northwest Airways; Universal Air 
Lines System. 

—Los Angeles: Boeing Air Transport to Salt 
Lake City; then Western Air Express to Los 
Angeles. 

Cleveland—Albany: Colonial Western Airways. 
—Chicago: Universal Air Lines System. 
—Detroit: Stout Air Services. 

—Pittsburgh: Clifford Ball. 

Cincinnati—See Chicago. 
allas—Galveston: Texas Air Transport. 
—Laredo: Texas Air Transport. 

—See Chicago. 

Des Moines—Waterloo, Iowa: Midwest Airways. 

Detroit—Chicago: Thompson Aeronautical Corp.; 


Stout Air Services. 
—Cleveland: Stout Air Services. 
—lIndianapolis: Capitol Airways. 
—Toledo: Stout Air Services. 

Ensenada, Mexico: See Los Angeles. 
Galveston—See Dallas. 
—See New Orleans. 
Great Falls—See Salt Lake City. 
Green Bay, Wisconsin—See Chicago. 
Havana—Miami: Pan-American Airways. 
Indianapolis—Chicago: Capitol Airways. 
—Detroit: Capitol Airways. 
—Louisville: Capitol Airways. 
Kansas City—Chicago (via St. Louis): Robertson 
Aircraft. 
Lincoln—See Chicago. 
Los Angeles—Ensenada, Mexico: Maddux Air 
ines. 
—Salt Lake City: Western Air Express. 
—San Francisco: Western Air Express; Maddux 
Air Lines; Mutual Aircraft Corp. 
—Seattle: Pacific Air Transport. 
—Tucson, Arizona: Standard Air Lines. 
Louisville—Evansville (connections for Atlanta, 

Chicago, and St. Louis): Interstate Air Lines. 

—Indianapolis: Capitol Airways. 
Miami—See Atlanta. 

—See Havana. 

—See Nassau. 
Minneapolis—See Chicago. 
Montreal—See New York. 
Nassau— Miami: Pan-American Airways. 


New_Orleans—Atlanta: St. Tammany Gulf Air 
ines. 
—Galveston: St. Tammany Gulf Air Lines. 

New York--Boston: Colonial Air Transport. 
—Chicago: National Air Transport. 
—Montreal: Canadian Roe 9 
—Washington: U. S. Air Transport. 

Oklahoma City—Tulsa: Paul R. Braniff. 

Pittsburgh—See Cleveland. 
ueblo— eyenne. 

St. Louis—See Chicago. 

St. Paul—See Chicago. . 

Salt Lake City—Great Falls: National Parks Air- 

ways. 
—See Los Angeles. 

San Francisco—Chicago: Boeing Air Transport. 

—Los Angeles: Western Air Express; Maddux 
Air Lines; Mutual Aircraft Corp. é 
—Seattle: West Coast Air Transport Co.; Pacific 

Air Transport. 

Seattle—Los Angeles: Pacific Air Transport. 
—San Francisco: West Coast Air Transport Co. 
—Victoria, B. C.: Barnes & Gorst; British Colum- 

ia Airways. 

Toledo—See Detroit. 

Tulsa—See Oklahoma City. 

Tucson—See Los Angeles. : 

Vancouver—Victoria: British Columbia Airways. 
—See Seattle. 

Victoria—See Seattle. 

Waterloo, lowa—See Des Moines. 

Wilmington, California—See Catalina Island. 





